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APPLETON’S 


BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE 








Messrs D. Appleton & Company beg to announce 
that with the publication of the July number (out June 
26th) “The Booklovers Magazine” passes into their 
hands. The high standard already held by the Maga- 
zine will be materially advanced by the addition of many 
specific improvements, such as the best short stories, 
serials by well-known authors, and vigorous articles of 
a more serious nature. The July number, which begins 
the second volume of the year, contains the first install- 
ment of a serial story by Robert W. Chambers and 
short stories by Rex E. Beach, Lloyd Osbourne, Alice 
Duer Miller, as-well as articles on John Paul Jones, the 
conditions of our Trade in the Orient, and many other 
articles by well-known writers. The combination of 
the prestige of The Booklovers Library clientele with 
the wide connection of the Appleton house throughout 
the country will create a largely increased circulation 
and promises a strong, up-to-date magazine for the 
better class of American readers. 
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Published by D. APPLETON & CO., New York 
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Library of Great Stories | 7 50¢ 


IN STAMPS 


The Review of Reviews | Balance, 50 cents a 


A TWO-YEARS’ SUBSCRIPTION |} month for14 months 














“ d . R. HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE is the editor of the exquisite eight 
1 £ 
Partial List of this Treasury volumes of ~> ittle Masterpieces of F mye me the first edition of 
. which is just off the press. The greatest short stories ever writ- 
of Entertainment ten by the masters of fiction make up this set,— 
[he Pope’s Mule . Alphonse Daudet 


The Mameay's Fest. . Tieeskile Gasier Love Stories, Humorous Stories, Stories of Pathos, Stories of 


The Snowstorm _. — Alexander Pushkin Tragedy, Stories of the Frontier, Detective Stories 
\li Baba and the Forty Thieves 





Arabian Nights Entertainments in short, the masterpieces in every field of story writing from Boccaccio 
The Gridiron  . =. =. Samuel Lover to Kipling. 
Che Cremona Violin 
Emest Theodore Hoffmann 
Providence and the Guitar 


u 

Robert Louis Stevenson 
tory of a White Blackbird, Alfred de Musset 

| 





| he Outcasts of Foes Flat . Bret Harte 
Che Attack on the Mill ‘ Emile Zola 
Vithout Benefit of Clergy . Rudyard Kipling 
The Le e ‘ Heinrich Zschokke 
Che Falcon . Giovanni Boccaccio 
the Black Pearl. . .Victorien Sardou 
The Great Carbuncle Nathaniel Hawthorne 
lhe Lifted Veil . George Eliot 
The Comet . . Erckmann-Chatrian 
Nag +0 ‘ Paul Heyse 
re Necklace. Guy de Maupassant 

Pe we Schlemihl Adelbert Von Chamisso 


The Murders in the Rue M 
Edgar Allan Poe 
The Man Who Would be Kin 
i Kipling 
The Piece of String . an de Maupassant 
The Spectre Bridegroom . Washington Irving 
\ Fight for the Tsarina .  Maurus Jokai 
\ Passion in the Desert . Honoré de Balzac 
The Man oe a Country ‘ Hale 
Rip Van Winkl . Irving 
Che Death of Olivier Becaille ~ . Zola 
Jeannot and Colin. - Voltaire 
The Wind in the Rose-bush . Wilkins 
he Gooseherd Suder 


ei | mann - 
Eas “Be! Great Stories 


Photo of 3 leather edition 


Dennis Haggerty’s Wife . Thackeray 
Reality ca 


=n =) You Never Heard of 


ERE you will find numbers of stories you never heard of, yet Mr. Mabie says they are among the world’s 
masterpieces, and he knows. Look at this array of authors whose fiction masterpieces make up this 











library. Some of the authors themselves you never heard of, probably. A few of the masterpieces you 
B a ubtless have read; in any such case, however, they belong to the small number of stories in existence so 
: ‘hrilling, so be autiful, so classic, that the y can be read twice or a dozen times with pleasure and profit. So 
# that there will not be a line printed in these volumes that will not have its recreation and library value for you. 
‘ In thirty years of magazine and book publishing in ten thousand fiction magazines and as many _.¢ 
fiction books, pe rhaps one story might appear fit to figure in this library, perhaps none. Butevery  / 
§ story in this ieaeey is one that must be read by all intelligent people, and ene people will get this Aa 
iid toa cultured understanding of the art of fiction with the least time and effort. In the reading oe Yi 
ithe young people, too, how important it is that the books they themselves pick out (and these se” I 
re the only ones that really influence them) should be great literature. Can any one imagine <2. Fi 
this library of short stories being in any home without its being read by the boys and girls? Send the 
Py “new Fiction 
* 


Entire Set Now Ready — Sent on Approval ss 7, a 


es you are offering 


> 
se, with the Revig 
These few fifty-cent payments entitle you to eight beautiful volumes with photo- So’ 
’ 





oF Reviews. If Ili 
ravure frontispieces, containing the masterpieces of the thirty-six greatest 2°» the above books, I will 
story writers of the whole world, selected and edited by Mr. Hamilton Wright > make payments to com- 

Mabie ; furthermore, to two whole years of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 3% plete the special-offer price. 
There is a beautiful three-fourths leather de luxe edition of the Mabie a, Herewith find first payment 
| Library, costing only $1.00 a month for twelve months. SY “of 50 cents. 


& Y ie ——————————————— 


\The Review of Reviews Co. «*” 
13 Astor Place, NEW YORK 4 
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CONNECTICUT 


INDIANA 





Connecticut, Norwalk 


Miss Baird’s School for Girls 


33d year. Intermediate, College Preparatory, and general 
courses, superior advantages in Music, Art, and the Languages. 
Gymnasium. Home life simple, yet inspiring. 


THE FOSTER SCHOOL 


5 imited to 40. Allathletics. Hunting and fishing. 100 miles from New 
York City. No sickness in 


REV. ALLYN K. FOSTER. M. A. (Yale), Head Master, 
Cornwall, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


DELAWARE 
The Seaboard Standard Academy 


Main Session Sits W er ston, Del., Sept.-June. 
une to Sept., Sea Se weg Portland Harber, Me. 
RECEIVES BOYS FOR FULL YEAR. 
»€s a aes me) rences in 20 States, 12 Colleges. 
ears not a failure in C ole fitting, not a boy lost. 


T * REV. JOHN MASON DUNCAN, A.M., F rincipal 





FOR BOYS 
College Preparatory 















ILLINOIS 





ILtinors, Woodstock, 


Todd Seminary for Boys. 
near Chicago. Designed especially for boys of the public wibe 
in most elevated town in Thin ois. No serious sickness in fifty 
educate the whole boy. Send for prospectus, and come and see us. 
OBLE Hit, Prin, 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


School x Oratory 


Special Advantages. We occupy our own building. We 
offer two private lessons a wee Ve offer fourteen class 
lessons a week. Scholarships yielding $150 yearly furnished 
to needy and meritorious students. Ten at the ablest in- 
structors in America giving their entire time to the school. 
For catalogue address 


R. L. CUMNOCK, L.H.D., Director, Evanston, Il. 


wee year. 

n ideal seh 
| age. Located 
yearn, We 














THE FRANCES SHIMER ACADEMY 


Of the University of Chicago 


A Home School for Girls and Young Women. College prepar- 
atory. Moderate rates. Beautiful, healthful location, three 
hours west of Chicago. Music, Art, Domestic Science, Elocu- 
tion, Physical Culture. Golf Course. Emil Liebling, visiting 
Director in Piano. Fine new stone and brick dormitory and 
gymnasium. 53d year opens September 19th, 1905 


Rev. Wm. P. McKEE, Dean, Mt. Carroll, tll. 


KENTUCKY 


Hamilton College For Young Women. 37th Year. 


Famous old school of the Blue 
Grass Region. 26 instructors, best universities. Splendid build- 
ings, refurnished. Exclusive patronage. Home care. Music, Art, 
Elocution. Certificate admits to Eastern Colleges. Year Book, 
address Mrs. LUELLA W. St. CLatr, President, Lexington, Ky. 











MARYLAND 
MARYLAND, ST. MARY'S CO., CHARLOTTE HALL. 


WW ‘ Founded 1774. A 
re HARLOTTE HALL SCHOOL, Founded 7744 
lished Military Academy, in proximity to Baltimore and Washington. Estate 
of 325 acres. Healthy location. Safe home for boys. Board, wash and 
tuition, $170 per scholastic year. GEO. M. THOMAS, A.M., Prin. 





Tudor Dall 
School for Girls 


1532 North Meridian Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


8oarding and Day School. College Preparatory—General 
Course. Special Courses in Music, Art, Voice Culture, 
Native French and German Teachers. Gymnasium. Bible 
Study in all Departments. Household Science. Send for 
Year Book. 

MISS FREDONIA ALLEN, Pu.B., PRINCIPAL. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
SMITH, D.D, Founprr. 
DEAN. 


REV. J. CUMMING 
REV. 





NEIL McPHERSON, A.M., 





St. Mary’s 


Notre Dame, Ind. 
To be thorough in everything, to give the best possible men- 


tal, moral, and physical training to each girl. For fifty 
years that principle has governed St. Mary’s, making this 
one of the best equipped schools in the country. Colle- 
giate, Academic, and Preparatory Courses. Degrees con- 
ferred. Exceptional advantages in Music and Art. Fine 
gymnasium. For catalogue address 
Conducted b The Directress, St. Mary's 
the Sisters be Notre Dame, Ind., Box C 
oo One mile west of Notre Dame University. 
J wo hours’ ride from Chicago. Two 
miles from 
South 























MARYLAND 





MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
’ 1696-190 Classical and Sci- 
St. John s College entific a leading to de- 
grees. Also Preparatory School for Boys, fitting for St. 


John’s or other colleges. Military Department under army 
officer. For catalogue address ‘THOMAS FELL, A.M., Ph.D., LL.D. 





KEE MAR COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
Classical and Music Courses, with degrees : Art, with diploma. 
54th year. Beautiful location; superb equipment; strong faculty. 

and upward. Address J, Emory Shaw, President. 
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™ WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


Frederick, Maryland 


An institution aiming at a well-rounded education. 


A well-balanced course, including electives, leading 
toa degree. Diplomas granted in Music, Art, and 
Elocution. A locality of recognized healthfulness and 
noted for the attractions of its social life. Send for 
descriptive catalogue. 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, A.M., President 


The Girls’ Latin School 
of Baltimore 


A distinctly college preparatory school, its graduates securing 
unconditioned entrance to the Women’s College of Baltimore, 
Vassar, Smith and Wellesley. Sends more students to these 
colleges each year than any other private school. Careful indi- 
vidual attention to all sides of development by a large corps of 
experts. A progressive, Christian —" in an environment 

rich in opportunity for general cultu 
HARLAN UP DEGRAFF, 














A.M., Principal. 











Mount de Sales 


Academy of the Visitation. Est. 1852 
Catonsville (near Baltimore), Md. Ideal School for Young Ladies 


Conducted by Sisters of the Visitation, aided by Lay Specialists. Classic, 


iterary, and Scientific Course rench and Geran receive especial at 
tention. Departments of Music, Art, and Elocution. Mayunificent situation; 
matchless view of Pata » River, Chesapeake Bay, and surrounding 


country; uuriva'led for he 





ire water and every ac here re of 








safe buildings, beautiful groves and modern conrenience »3 100 acres; 
vegetable and dairy farm, 35 minutes from Baltimore by trolley las strated 
catalogue free by mail. Ade ire Ss DIRECTRESS. 





Merrimac, Massachusetts 


Whittier School for Girls 


College Preparatory and Elective Courses, Music, Art, and Phys- 
ical Culture. A school that brings out the best there is in each 
pupil. Its patrons say “ there is no better school, few its equal.” 
Catalogue on application. 


MRS. ANNIE BRACKETT RUSSELL, Principal 


Mount 





For Girls 


Six miles from Boston. 


College Preparatory and 
General Courses. 
Piano and voice specialties. 
Certificate admits to Vassar 
and other colleges. 
Illustrated catalog 


George F. Jewett, A.B. 


(Harvard) 
Address 86 Summit St. 
NEWTON, MASS. 


Ida 
School 











$ : : Fine 
Quincy Mansion School. For Girls. 0) "f., 
estate, 6 miles from Boston. Ample grounds. Outdoor sports. 
Regular and graduate courses. Advantages in Music, Art, Lan- 
guage. College preparation and certificate. Illustrated prospectus. 

Horace MANN WILLARD, Sc.D., Prin., Wollaston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 


53rd year. Worth knowing for 


The Allen School, its spirit, equipment and record. 


One teacher to five pupils. Cultured home for promising boys. 
New building with superb gymnasium and swimming tank. 
ALBERT E. BAILEY. 


Howard Seminary 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

25 miles from Boston. Academic, College Preparatory, and 
Special Courses. Two years’ course for High School graduates. 
Art and music studios. Famous for the earnestness and effi- 
ciency of its teachers. For Catalogue address 

Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Principal. 








Maryland College for Young Women 


In beautiful suburbs of Baltimore. Five 
courses,including two years’ course for High 
School graduates. Exceptional advantages 
in music. Heathful climate. Washington 
advantages, Outdoor sports. Non-sectarian, 
$300 to $150. Catalogue and views. Address 


J. H. Turner, D.D., Lutherville, Md. 
. Boxl. 


















Edgeworth Boarding and Day School 
or Girls. Re- a Thursday, September 28th, 1905. 
Mr . P. LEFEBV RE, 
Miss i D. HUNTLEY, 


*} Principals 
Franklin Street 


Baltimore, Md. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Auburndale, Mass. 


Lasell has ideas and methods concerning the training of girls 
that make it an extraordinary school. 

The hands and the body aré trained with the mind, 
in Domestic Economy and Applied Housekeeping. 
Sewing, Cooking, Dress Cutting, Millinery. Home Sanitation, 
Conversation, and Walking—all without extra cost. Special 
advantages in Music and Art. 10 miles from Boston. Write for 
catalogue. Cc. ©. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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122 and 124 W. 





Courses 
Lessons in 








MASSACHUSETTS, Natick. 


Walnut Hill School 


A college preparatory 8c hool for girls. 


“Seventeen miles from 
Boston. Miss CONANT & 


& Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 









ROGERS HALL 
SCHOOL ait:s 





Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park. Beautitu) 
grounds devoted to outdoor sports. Golf, 
Tennis, Basket Ball, Field Hockey, 
Horseback Riding. 

Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells and Mt. Holyoke. 
Advanced General Course for gradu 
ates of other schools. For catalogue 










MRS. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., PRINCIPAL, 
Lowell, Mass. 
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Miss Hall’s 
School 


In the Berkshire Hills 


On a handsome estate 1,000 feet above sea level, 

girls are given an outdoor life, a college prepara- 

tory or a general education by a carefully chosen 

faculty. A special department for little girls. 
For catalogue address 


Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 











RIDGE 


SCHOOL 
Wellesley Hills Mass. 


Characterized by strength of teachers and 
earnestness of boys. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL for Older Boys 
The HAWTHORNE HOUSE for Younger Boys 


The many considerations of a boy's life at school 
form the text of a pamphlet that has been written 
about this school, Though it may not influence a 
selection in favor of this school, it will be read 
with interest by all who are impressed with the 
equipment and methods that are essential for a 
thoroughly modern mepereiaey school. 

This pamphlet, which has been prepared with 
dare and illustrated with numerous photographic 
reproductions, describes both by word and picture 
many details of the school life as well as the ad- 
vant s natural beauty and historic interest of 
the school surroundings. Sent without charge on 
request. 








New JERSEY 


The Vail-Deane School for Girls 


Preparation for college by a corps of teachers representing the 
leading institutions. Endorsed by President of Vassar and Dean 
of Barnard. Attractive family life. Limited number of pupils in- 
sures individual care. Advantages of New York. or cats se 
address Laura A. VattL, Principal, Elizabeth, N.Jj. 








Missouri 
Chri ti C Il For Women, Columbia, Mo. 
ris ian 0 ege «. 55th | xe ar. New Dormitory, 
New Auditorium, New Music 
Hall. Academic Degrees, Schools of Music Art, Oratory 
and Domestic Science. An I ne College Home. Limit 
150. For Catalogue address Mrs. W.'l. Moone, President 





DAY AND BOARDING 


HOSMER HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


4296 Washington Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 
Certificate to best colleges. Twenty-second year opens Sept., 
1905. For catalogue, address Miss M. H. Mathews, Principal. 





Kemper Military School. blr boon "Beate 
Founded 1844 ; coviaas 


plete ne 
course. Army officer detailed by = ey of Ww ar. Good building 
beautiful grounds. For catalogue, 


» Be & JOHNSTON, vi ? “924 3d St., Boonville, Mo 





MICHIGAN 


MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES 


F. W. McNAIR, President 
institution making use 





A state 
district. 


of an active mining 


For Yearbook and Record of Graduates apply to 


President or Secretary 
Houghton, Mich. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 
THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


r2sth year opens Sept. 1 
IARLAN PLA 





3th, 1905. For catalogue and views, address 
EN, Principal, Exete r, New Humpshire 











ma te “hotcal § S« ehe 
_ order of training j wind and bedy “ha 
d vidual influences and instruction, Gymna 
sium, Athletic field, ranning track, Moderate 
terns. Catal gue. 7th yeur. 


Rev. Lorin Webster, M.A., 
Reetor, 
Plymouth, 


N. i. 








New JEPsey 


THE NEWARK SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 


Newark, New Jersey. = 15 minutes from New York. Boarding 
Day School. An unusually efficient f cag? 5 Aa ral advant 
to earnest stuc ten nts. Certificate adn 


training. Catalo CNW PRANCES WHI 








ni Phy 
RE, Princips!. 


















door 
Send for cataloene. 


feelin 


Bordentown Military 


Excellent record in training boys for college,scientifie school or business. giving 
them that mental, moral and physical equipment which qualities them for the work of the 
world. Military drill develops habits of self-control. neatness, order 
methods train boys in concentration of thought. RY reeption, discrimination. 
individually directed and aide. the teaching sta 
yorts are plentiful. 
Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M., Prin.: 


Institute 


ond punetuality. Class 
Kach boy is 
being large enough to assure this. Out 
ring or liquor. 
ordentown, N.d. 





No compromise on tobacco, h 


Major T. D. LAD 


Home life happy. 
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SusaNnaH MACAULAY con“? 223, 








TEACHER OF SINGING New York 
- 2 AVE MARLAXING } Songs published by Luckbardt & Belder. 
" i NEw YorK, 315 Riverside Drive and Annex. 
G j Mrs. Cooper Hartman’s 

‘ Riverside School for Girls 
“4 PENNSYLVANIA 
. 








BLAIR ACADEMY 


Blairstown, New Jersey 
John I. Blair Foundation. Prepares for any Ameri- 
can college. New Buildings. Gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Healthful location. Campus 530 

















Moravian Seminary 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN. 
Founded by the Moravian Church in 1749. Undenominational 
but essentially Christian in its influences and teachings. Over 





n) taco - * . eight thousand women from America’s leading families have 
oF acres. Liberal endowment justifies moderate rates. been fitted here for the higher callings of life. Character 
_ 3 JOHN C. SHARPE, A.M., D.D., Principal a considered equally important with scholarship. Large 
é airy buildings with all modern sanitary equipments. Exten- 
— 4 sive pleasure grounds. Illustr es catalogue and program of 
s New YORK — ear on roaeett. Addres: 
~ j e ” MAX ARK, D.D., Principal, BETHLEHEM, PA. 
; The Bennett School for Girls 
é Healthful location ; advantages of country and New York City. 
Ww : Separate home for younger girls. Full courses. Music, Art, 
. a Domestic Science, Languages, Literature. Training of speaking 
x voice; attention to individual health and manners. Gymna- 
4 sium, tennis, golf, basket ball. IRVINGTON-ON-HupDson, N. Y. 
. 
yO MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 
4 
= | (MILITARY) 26th YEAR Sem inar y 
: : Mohegan, bytenenrieagoend Co., ~ Me , Co-educational. Ten regular courses with 
a true interest in every boy; close attention to his r s and to 
J 2 devel up ment of charac a Bed coreeiaiy dea ‘lauded. electives. Stenography and Business also. 
, : Scientific and English Courses. Prepares for college or business. Full conservatory work in Music, 
be ! ited on shores of beautiful Moheyan Lake, soo feet above Hudson Art, and Elocution. $257. 25 a year. 
: 1 rhc 1 aad and watersports. Kefined home life. For illustrated Bowling swimming pool athletic 
; H. Wa TERS. ‘A.M., and A. B. LINDER, A.M., Principals field. Year opens Monday, Sep- 


2 
| 


; 


Fe) 


al 





ies raed: 





New YorkK, Seneca Falls. 


tember 4, 1 For free cata, 











Overlooks Hudson. Thorough preparation for Eastern Universi- 
ties. Limited to 25. New gymnasium, golf links, and tennis. 
BENJ. LEEK WILSON, Headmaster 













**Stone Upon Stone”’ 


is not onl hy translation of its name, 
but describes the thorough, conser- 
vative building of character and Mk 
education given to : 


upils of 
"The Ossining 
School for Girls [Seoo"y=2 °° 


mds pecial attention given to the ulrement 

of grace, dignity and refinement of bearing 

and manner. Certificate admits to leading colleges. 
Advanced courses in Art and Music. Fully equipped 

gymnasiam. 38th year. Year book with views of the 

school on application. 

Miss C. C. Faller, Principal, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 





















New York, New York, Broadway and 12oth Street 
The Horace Mann Schools ,,jejers leer 


For boys and girls—Kindergarten, Elementary, High. | 75 
teachers. Special attention to college preparation. Pupils admitt 
as vacancies occur. Address SamuEL T. Dutton, Supt. 





R H ll Preparator Seite logue, address The President. 
umsey a oung Boys Only Williamsport, Pa. 
; Equips pupils for entrance to Secondary Schools. Best mental 
- and physical training. A thorough home school. Number limited. 
F eo 
| PEEKSKILL Mit 48*| Franklin and Marshall 
; ACADEMY 
PEEKSKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. Academy 
; 7,34 year opens Sept. 2oth, 190s. College preparatory (Harvard, LANCASTER, PA. 
: ale, Princeton standards) and advanced business courses. Located in the “garden spot ” of the State. Beautiful scenery. 
d Oldest endowed civic Military Academy in the U. S. Near cheap and ——- nae. weepares for all = 
in the country. orough training. ‘areful supervision. No 
3 John Calvin Bucher, A.M., Charles A. Robinson, Ph.D., Principals smoking. Furnished rooms with steam heat po area oe —_ 
Good boarding. Use of Library, gymnasium, athletic field, etc. 
s 7 ’ 
\ | WILSON SCHOOL for Boys | #0! pe year °°" 8" 
} Fishkill-on-Hudson, New York a " 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A.M. | {| Purxcrrars. 





FOR 
The Birmingham School iis 
Main Line P.R.R. Two courses—Academic and College Pre- 
paratory, Music, Art, Physical Culture. Classes suited to the 
needs of students. Beautiful location, 100 acres ground. Tennis, 
Basket Ball. Buildings modern. For illustrated catalogue, 
address A. R.GRIER, Manager, Birmingham, Pa. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bala, near Philadelphia 


Miss Roney’s School for Girls 


36th year. Formerly Mrs. Sutton’s and Miss Roney’s Home School. 
New healthful location. College Preparatory. Modern equipment, 
Catalogue on request. 


Miss MARSHALL'S SCHOOL For Girls 


Located in the most beauti- 
ful section of Philadelphia’s 
country places, within a 
short ride of the city. Ideal 
home life and surroundings. 
Basket ball, tennis, clock 
golf College Preparatory, 
Graduating and Special 
Courses. Art and Music. 

Miss F. 8. MARSHALL, 
@ak Lane, Phila., Pa. 
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KENYON 


Military Academy. 


82d Year begins September 20, 1905. 


One of the oldest, most firmly established and best equipped 
boarding schoolsfor boys. Eleven hundred feet above sea 
level,in the healthful, beautiful and historic educational 
village of Gambier, Commodious build! Bixty 
acres of grounds. Fine athletic field, golf course, 
and fully equipped gymnasium. Thorough prepa- 
ration for any college or technical school. A 
flexible two years’ business course, Intimate 
personal relations between masters and 
cad fining home influences, 

Any Christian parent can with readt- 
ness and idence place @ son in your 
school.—Rt. Rev. W. A. Leonarp, D.D., 
Bishop of Ohio, For catalogue address 

c.N. WYANT, 
Gambier, Ohio, 











The H. Thane Miller School 


FOR GIRLS. Limited in numbers. College preparatory and 
advanced courses. Special advantages in Languages, Litera- 
ture, History, Music, and Art. Preparatory for foreign travel. 
Address Mrs. EMMA P. SMITH MILLER, or Miss E, LOUISE 
Parry, A. M., Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OHIO, CoLUMBUS, 151 E. Broad St. 
Certificated 


Miss Phelps’ Collegiate School. Ssii*ssc! 


ing colleges. Healthful home life with city advantages. Music, 
Art and European travel. Social recreation. Gymnasium. 
Outdoor sports. Illustrated Year Book- 





PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 





PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz 


LINDEN HALL Moravian Seminary for Girls, 


Founded 1794. 
General and College Preparatory Courses. Music and Art 
Departments unexcelled. Attractive home atmosphere, For 
illustrated catalogue and views, address 
Rev. Cuas. D. Kremer, Prin. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook 
for girls, in charming, health- 


MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL ful suburb of Philadelphia. 


Delightful home, modern building recently enlarged, college preparatory 
and special courses, musical department, outdoor sports. Develops 
character, minal and body. MISS S. J. SAYWARD, PRIN. 


GEORGE SCHOOL 


Under management of Society of Friends. Thorough College 
Preparation. Beautiful grounds. 227 acres. New Gymnasium, 
large athletic fields. Healthful location near Philadelphia. For 
catalogue, address, Jos. 8. Walton, Ph. D., Principal, 
George School, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. Under care 
of Friends. Co-educational. Prepares for leading colleges. Ex- 
ceptional courses in Art and Music. Fine Athletic Field. For cata- 
logue, address LOUIS B. AMBLER, A.M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 








WILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


In the beautiful Cumberland Valley. Courses leading to degrees of 
A.B. and Mus.B. Classics, Music, Art. A most excellent faculty. 
Mild climate. Moderate terms. Catalogue. 


M. H. REASER, Ph.D., Pres., Chambersburg, Pa. 





Perkiomen Seminary. Co-educational. Mew buald- 

ings, vwew gymnasium, cam- 

pus, athletic field. Small classes. Honor men in 30 colleges. Mu- 

sicand Elocution. Strongly Moral. No profanity, liquor, tobac- 

co or hazing. $250. Limited number of scholarships. Catalogue 
free. Rev. O.S. KR1EBEL, A.M., Prin., Box B, Peunsburg, Pa. 

One of the best 


M aplewo oO to wake up boys to the duties of life. 


Prepares for college or business, stenography and typewriting. Boys 
enter business houses in New York, Philadelphia, etc. High standard of 
morals, no tobacco, good buildings, fine gymnasium, baseball, basketball, 
etc, Location beautiful. 12 acres of ground. Pleasant home life. Small 
boys admitted. J. SHORTTIDGE (Yaic), A.M., Prin., Concordville, Pa, 





A successful school. 





PENNSYLVANIA, 1350 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 


MISS ANABLE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Fifty-seventh year begins September 2s, 1905. 
tory and special courses. Day School 
Department. 


College Prepara- 
includes Primary 





PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester, 


The Darlington Seminary. /,"ei-e2is schoo 
to New York, Philadelphia, Washington. Collegiate, English, Music, 
Art, Languages. Individual instruction. Moral, social, and physical 
culture. $225. Illustrated catalogue. F. P. BY8, President; 
DARLINGTON, Vice-President. 


A high-grade school 


Miss Gordon's School for Girls 
Ten boarding pupils will be received. 
4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 
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3 A school for boys, healthfully located in one of 3 
& the most picturesque sections of Pennsylvania. e 
@ Thorough instruction; college preparatory work * 
> 4 being especially successful. Personal interest is e 
° taken in each boy, the aim being to inspire in every e 
r¢ one the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, o 
> road attainments, sound judgment and Christian o 
o manliness. New dining hall, new dormitory, and 4 
@ | uw athletic field. For catalogue and further in- »¢ 
>¢ formation address » 4 
3 WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, Ph.D., President | @ 

Mercersburg, Pa. ° 
; ; 
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MISS HILLS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


188 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
13th YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 27th 
Primary, Academic, Coile,e Preparatory, Special Courses. 
ELizasetu HILis Lyman, Principal. 
MABEL A. CARPENTER, A.M., Associate Principal. 





SOUTH CAROLINA 





Sours Carourma, Spartanburg. 


Converse College 800 feet above sea-level, 35 miles 


Music Conservatory, Schools of Art and Expression. 
Rosert P., Pett, Litt.D., President. 





A SCHOOL advertisement inserted “ 
this space, seven lines, one time,. 


costs four dollars and fifty-five cents. 


Please mention ArrLeton’s Booktovers MaGazine when you write to advertisers 


from Blue Ridge Mountains, 61° 
mean annual temperature. eng College for Women.. 
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RHODE ISLAND 


TENNESSEE 





MOSES BROWN 












PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Devoted to 
—he train- 
ing under _ 
some conditions. 

VIEW OF GYMNASIUM. Pupils at pres- 
ent preparing for Yale, Harvard, Brown, Wellesicy, Vassar and 
—- colle 


TENNESSEE, Sweetwater. Founded in 1874. 


TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


On Main Line of Southern R. R., in mountains of East Tennessee, the 
Switzerland of Ameriea. Prepares for college, the Government Acade- 
mies, or business. Cultured and:refined community. Southern mountain 
climate. Moderate Terms. MAJOR O. C. HULVEY, Supt. 


Ward Seminary ‘or youn Ladies 


Nashville, Tenn. 
41st year. Seminary and Special Courses. College preparation. Board- 
ing pupils limited to 160. An ideal Christian home. Complete appoint- 
ments. Excellent sanitation. Mild, equable climate. Tennis, hockey, 
golf. For catalogue address J. D. BLANTON, LL.D., Pres. 


BUFORD COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Distinctively the university preparatory Wwoman’s college in the 

South. Limited, select. Confers degrees. Sanitary conditions 

perfect, commended by U. S. Health Bulletin. Year Book free. 
MRS. E. G. BUFORD, President. 











es. 
beautiful art building, fully equipped, offers pti 1 
opportunity for various lines of art work. 

Extensive ye (25 acres) with fine new nnasinm provide 
for physical development and outdoor sports. For catalogue 
Address SETH K. GIF FORD, Ph.D., Principal, Box E 









VIRGINIA 


DANVILLE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


A HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
situated in the delightfully mild climate of Virginia. Withample 
athletic grounds, a good gymnasium, and judicious military 
drills, the health record is unbroken. The school is incorpo- 
rated, and a U.S. Army Officer is detailed. A sufficiently large 
corps of experienced teachers allow of individual instruction. 
The buildings are attractive and fire-proof. Extensive improve- 
ments now in progress. Students from 23 states. Altogether 
an admirable place for your boy. Reference required. Address 
Box 507, Danville, Virginia. 








For Young Men and Youn 
Eastern College Women, 30 European and pra d 
can Professors and Lecturers, Degrees conferred. Collegiate, Aca- 
demic, Preparatory, Business, Music, Art, Drawing, Elocution. Near 
Washington, D. C. No hazing. Undenominational. Students from 
18 States. Board, tuition, room, and laundry for year, $175. 
J. 8. Gruver, A.M., Pres., Front Royal, Va. 





VIRGINIA 


Virginia, College 
For YOUNG LADIES, Roanoke, Virginia 


Opens Sept. 25, 1905. One of the leading Schools for Young 
Ladies in the South. New buildings, pianos and equipment. 
Campus ten acres. 
Grand mountain 
scenery in Valley 
of Virginia, famed 
for health. Euro- 
pean and Ameri- 
can teachers. Full 
course. Conserva- 
tory advantages 
in Art, Music and 
Elocution. Certifi- 
cates Wellesley, 
Students for 30 
States. For cata- 
logue address 


Roanoke, 











Va. 


MATTIE P. 


HAKRIS, President, 














or Business. 


High moral tone. _ 
Parental discipline. 


System. 


ree. Address: 





SOUTHERN FEMALE COLLEGE ‘"¥iini* 
$200 to $300 per year. A beautiful home school for girls, after the 


highest Virginia standards. 43d Session opens Sept. 14. Pre- 
paratory and advanced courses. Special advantages in music. 


Illustrated catalogue free. ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A.N., President. 








A home for fifty boys where masters and 
pupils live together. 

Purpose of school is to cultivate the heart 
and mind and develop the body, the boy being 
the unit, Farm gives best fare; famous mineral 
springs; ample grounds for athletics; swim- 
ming pool; gymnasium; hot and cold shower 
baths. Buildings new throughout and ideal in 
plan. Climate mild, southern Virginia. Lower 
school for boys from ten to thirteen. 


Hampden Wilson (University of Virginia), Headmaster, Black Walnut, Va. 
Please mention AprrLeton’s BOOKLOVERS 


Staunton Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


243 boys from 30 States last session. 2 § ) 
from ten to eighteen years of age prepared for the Universities, Government Academies 


1600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the famous, proverb- 
jally healthful and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. 


Military training develops obedience, health, manly carriage. 
Fine shady lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park, 
All manly sports encouraged. 
of culture and refinement only desired. 
Standards and traditions high. 
orgy full equipment, absolutely fire-proof. 


Capt. WM. H. KABLE, A.M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 











Largest private school in the South. Boys 


Pure mineral spring waters. 


Daily drills and exercises in open air. Boys from homes 
Personal, individual instruction by our Tutorial 
Academy forty-five years old. New, $50,000 
Charges, $300. Handsome catalogue 


WASHINGTON. D, C. 





Martha Washington 


SEMINARY 

For Young Women. Washington, D. ©. 
Splendidly located at the National Capital. Refined 
Delightful social life. Sight seeing 
each week. Special and General Courses. Two 
years’ course for High School duates. Music, 
Art and Modern Languages. omestic Science. 
Special attention to health. $400 a year. Number 
limited. Opens October 7. Catalogue on request, 


EDWARD W. THOMPSON, Principal. 
Bristol School. an Episcopai Schoo! for Girls. 


Home and College Preparatory Courses. Unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities in Music and French. Particularly attractive home 
life. Address, Miss ALice A. BRISTOL, Principal, Mintwood 
Place and 19th Street, Washington, D. C. 


school home. 
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ONE OF OUR 
TWELVE BUILDINGS 





al : ee omen = ss ‘pe | 
NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


For Young Women Washington, D. C. (Suburbs) 


The Glen School. The story of this school: of 
its phenomenal growth; its remarkable equipment of 12 
buildings, attractively grouped in college fashion, 
forming a miniature village; its unique subdivision into 
eight groups cf girls; its training in home making and 
social graces; its development of special talents; its 
provisions for pleasure, sight secing and study of our 
National Capital—can only be told fully in our 
catalogue. Expenses $525 to $650. Address 

Box 131, Forest Glen, Maryland. 
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Cathedral School 


FOR GIRLS 
Fireproof Building. 
Park of 4o acres. Unrivalled advantages 
in music and art. Certificate admits to 
College. Special courses. 
Miss BANGS and [iss WHITON, Principals, 
Mt. St. Alban, Washington, D.C. 


Chevy Chase College and Seminary 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Campus of ten acres. Preparatory 
and College Courses. Special advantages in Music, Art, Elocution and 
Domestic Science. Healthful location and pure artesian water. 
reasonable. Adress 


S. N. BARKER, Lock Drawer 841, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Terms 








Washington, D. C., Lafayette Square 


HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


\} OPPOSITE 
THE 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES | WHITE 
Write for Catalogue 
Mrs. Phoebe Hamilton Seabrook, Principal HOUSE 





District oF CoLumBIA, Washington, 


GU N STON Florida Avenue and 19th Street. 


A school for young ladies. Illustrated catalogue on request. 
Mr. and Mrs. BEVERLEY R. Mason. 


Miss E. M. CLark, LL.A., Associate Principal. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Latse-Dplltp AND YOUNG WOMEN 


Unusual educational and social advantages. Tennis, Basket ball, etc. 
Handsome residence section. $600 


Mks. A. M. LAIS=-PHILLIPS, Principal, 





SELECT HOME 


1621 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


SEMINARY 








_ ae | 
Home School for (sirls and Young Ladies. 
“ lective Courses. Music, Art, Languages. 
of Capital. Catalogue E. Address 


Arthur T. Ramsay, Prin. Judith L. Steele, Asso. Prin. 





_ 
Washington, D. C, 
College Preparatory 


Social attraction 








FRENCH — GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered 
by the 


Language 
Phone. 
Method 


Combined with 


The Rosenthal Common Sense 
Method of Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work of Richard S. Rosenthal 


YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH 
WORD AND PHRASE, A few minutes’ practice several 
times a day at spare moments gives a thorough mastery of 
conversational French, German, Spanish, or Italian. 


Send for testimonials, booklet, and letter. 
International Language-Phone Method 
1102 Metropolis Building, Broadway and 16th Street, N.Y. 


Also advanced records and text of classical poetry and prose 
by the great authors in French, German, and Spanish. 


















For Teachers and Others 


Introducing the location, equip- 
ment, library, fishing and berry- 
ing, evening talks, membership, 
quarters, expense,travelling and 
director of the Summer School 
of Philosophy, Oakland, Maine. 
See Rooklovers, May and June. 


Birch Bark Circular 























BOYS’ SUMMER CAMP 


“Wildmere” in the Maine Woods 
(Sebago Lake Region) 









The kind of vacation that does good. Mountain 
ibing, canoeing, fishing—the lke a boy love 
vy trip through the White Mountain Su 


» and companionship of — colle 
and masters. Tutoring if desired. Sixth 
season begins June 29th. Booklet on request. 

IRVING L. WOODMAN, Ph.B. 
1919 Park Row Bldg., N. Y. City 


Please mention ArpLeton’s BooKtovers MaGAziIneE when you write to advertisers 
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By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


4 - INE This is the merriest, purest, sweetest, most 


| * oo years. It is a light comedy brimful of happy 
| ae situations in which eight beautiful girls play the 




















F ; GnAA, leading roles. The wealthy purchaser of their 
Ps ) eccentric poet father’s estate who comes to evict 
: x them loses his heart and begs permission to stay. 
| “ He marries lole. The story is full of love and 
: laughter. 
F 
Colored 12mo 
Inlay Price 
| on the .: $1.25 
. Cover 
= Delightfully illustrated throughout with decorative borders, head-pieces, thumb-nail 
F i sketches, and tail-pieces by ARTHUR E. BECKER. Frontispiece and three full-page 
8 illustrations in colors by J. C. LEYENDECKER and KARL ANDERSON, 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
b, Please mention Arrceton’s Booxrovers MaGazinr when you write to advertisers 
y 
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Nancy Stair 


Anyone who can 
read this book without 
a pull at his heart- 
strings, a lump in his 
throat, and a Jaugh in 
his eye has without 
doubt lost some of his 
finer sensibilities. This 
ranks among the best 
selling books ever 
brought out by the 
publishers. 


I 2mo0 


Ornamental Cloth, $7.50 





By ELinor 
MaACARTNEY LANE 


Frontispiece 
printed in tint, after the 
miniature painted by 
Sarah N. Bartle, of the 
heroine, who has taken 
her place among the 
real characters of fiction 
whom we love and cher- 
ish as lifelong friends. 
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THE BOOK OF THE 
AUTOMOBILE 


By ROBERT T. SLOSS 


Introduction by Mr. Dave H. Morris, President of the Automobile Club of America 


















Illustrated. Price 











8vo. $3.00 net; 
Ornamental postage 
Cloth. additional. 





— | 


Some of the chapter headings are as follows: ‘* The Gasolene-Motor,’’ «* The Steam- 
. I 8 . . . 7°? 
Motor,’’ «¢ The Electric Motor,’’ ‘¢ Transmission,’’ ** The Chassis,’’ «*« How to Choose an 
, , 
Automobile,’’ «« How to Run an Automobile,’’ «‘ How to Care for an Automobile,’’ «* The 
Automobile in Commerce,’’ «The Automobile in Sport,’’ ««Touring,’’ and ¢*Automobile Laws.”’ 











































Illustrated. Price Indexed. i Price 
8 ve $2.c0 net: 12mo. $1.50 net; 
. sae 5‘ ’ Ornamental postage 
Ornamental postage ne 
‘ oe Cloth. additional. 
Cloth, additional. 






























rT is tei INSURANCE COMPANY 


By Witt1am ALEXANDER 

(Appletons’ Business Series) 

Being her Diary from November, 1861, to August, 1865. This is a general treatise on the history, aims, and accom- 
Edited by Isabella D. Martin and Myrta Lockett Avary. plishments of Life Insurance. 


By Mary Boykin Cuesnut 











D. APPLETON @ COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


Please mention ArrLeton’s BooKLovers MaGAziInE when you write to advertisers 
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The New Victor Ist 


Tapering arm machine. Price $22. 


With the wonderful Victor tone-quality; the same as in our highest-priced machines. 


The Victor’s Victory 


There was a time when people thought that all talking 
machines were alike—*“squawky” and disagreeable. Now 
they know that the V7cfor stands alone and incomparable 
as a sweet, clear, melodious sastcal instrumenf—the most 
wonderful the world ever produced. 

They know that the Vcfor tone is a perfect tone; and 
that Vzcfor records are a purely musical and finished repro- 
duction of the grandest work of the world’s greatest artists. 

The Vzctor’s double victory is universal praise and 
The Grand First Prize at St. Louis. 


Opera Music Band Music Comic Music 
Dancing Music Sacred Music Popular Songs 


The best and latest selections of the most famous stars, 
There is a genuine Victor for every purse. From $15 to $100 
The Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, N. J. 





Please mention ArrLeton’s BooKLovers MAGAZINE when you write to advertisers 
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The Booklovers Library 
NOTICE 


MESSRS. D. APPLETON & CO. of New York have bought 
THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE. For the present the relations 
between the Magazine and THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY will 
continue, but the combination subscription rates have been advanced 
One Dollar; the $5.00 subscription will hereafter be $6.00; the $8.00 
subscription $9.00; etc. All members of the library will receive the 
magazine regularly and without additional charge until the expiration 
of their present subscriptions, after which if they desire the Magazine 
continued the new rates as stated above will be charged. Special 
monthly book lists will be printed separately and furnished to mem- 
bers who are not subscribers to the Magazine. 

The NEW management of THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY- 
has put into effect an entirely new membership rate which is already 
meeting with big success. A fee of ONE DOLLAR is charged for 
registration. This pays also forthe first month. The expense there- 
after is FIFTY CENTS a month payable in advance. This fee entitles 
the member to one book at a time exchanged at any library office as 
often as desired. On this subscription basis the new management 
hopes to build up the library membership to 200,000, and when these 
figures are reached it will be possible to spend $50,000 a month in 
NEW BOOKS; an amount sufficient to give the most generous book 
service which has ever been offered to the reading public. The home 
delivery service will be continued, but in every instance the charge for 
delivery will be in proportion to the distance. It is the purpose of 
the new management to list practically every good new book pub- 
lished, unless, of course, the retail price should be out of proportion to 
the simple charge for the library service. TRY THE NEW PLAN; 
that is, if you are not already a subscriber. One Dollar pays for the 
first month, including registration fee. You can take with you your 
choice of hundreds of new books and place your order ahead FOR 
ANY NEW BOOK -which you may be specially anxious to read. 





HOME OFFICE: 1611 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


SEE CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS ON FOLLOWING PAGES 
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‘THe Newest Books 


JULY LIST ISSUED BY THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY, PHILADELPHIA 








i. Members of THE BOOKLOVERS LrBRARY may place their orders jor books from this monthly 
list. When the list for a new month is issued all previously issued lists are withdrawn. 

2. When a number is preceded by a maltese cross [fs] it indicates that this book will not appear 
in future lists, and if it is desired orders for it should be placed within sixty days. 

3. We beg to inform our Canadian subscribers that ij the Canadian rights oj a book have been re- 
served it cannot be imported into Canada. But the moment the Canadian edition is issued the books 
will be supplied. 

4. Pamphlet copies of this Bulletin of the newest books can be secured free by members at any of 
the branches of the Library. 


5. All books in the Library are now numbered consecutively. Hence the HIGHEST NUMBERS indi- 
cate the NEWEST BOOKS. 








THE NEWEST FICTION 


1974. Abbess of Vlaye, The Stanley J. Weyman 
A capital Weyman story of the time of Henry IV. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
2209. Accomplice, The Frederick Trevor Hill 
Mr. Hill’s forte is the story of legal complications. In this instance he puts the reader in the jury- 
man’s place, struggling to act conscientiously up to the unexpected ending. (Harper & Brothers) 
2053. Act in a Backwater, An E. F, Benson 
A humorous story of a short interval of life in a small English town. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
1990. Albert Gate Mystery, The Louis Tracy 
A detective story concerned with the theft of diamonds. (R. F. Fenno & Co.) 
2138. Amanda of the Mill Marie Van Vorst 
Miss Van Vorst has intimate knowledge of the life of the Southern mill hand. About the life of a 
backwoods girl is woven a story of passionate love. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
2140. At Close Range F, Hopkinson Smith 
Short stories showing Mr. Smith’s artistic sense and subtle humor. (Charles Scribner's Sons) 
2241. At the Foot of the Rockies Carter Goodloe 
British Columbia stories, dramatic as well as picturesque, centering round a Northwest Mounted 
Police post. (Charles Scribner's Sons) 
2006. At the Moorings Rosa Nouchette Carey 
This double-threaded English love-story is not stimulating, but innocuous. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
1971. Baccarat Frank Danby 
A husband’s long struggle to forgive his wife’s degradation, (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
2101. Bandolero, The Paul Gwynne 
The conventional Spanish romance, having a leisurely literary charm which lifts the book far out of 
commonplaceness. ] (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
1963. Beatrice of Venice Max Pemberton 
A story of the period when Venice was conducting the negotiations that brought upon her the anger 
of Bonaparte. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
2263. Beautiful Lady, The Booth Tarkington — 


As fine in its way as Monsieur Beaucaire. From one European city to another an American girl leads 
her three lovers a merry dance, one of them winning her at last. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 
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2077. Bell in the Fog, The Gertrude Atherton 
Mrs. Atherton’s short stories are remarkable both for depth and breadth. Some of these tales are as 
weird as those of Poe. (Harper & Brothers) 


2168. Belted Seas, The Arthur Colton 


Captain Buckingham here delivers without invoice his accumulated wealth of anecdote, mellowed 


by humor and seasoned by philosophy. (Henry Holt & Co.) 
2064. Beyond Chance of Change Sara Andrew Shafer 
Mrs. Shafer’s sketches of life in the towns and villages of the Middle West, in the late sixties, have 
the charms of fine literary style, sincerity, and delicate humor. (Macmillan Co.) 


2102. Billy Duane Frances Aymar Matthews 
Billy Duane and his wife are introduced to the reader at the parting of the ways—in love with each 
other, but proud and oversensitive. A rattling story of politics and love. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
2018. Bindweed, The Nellie K. Blissett 


A romance of the events leading to the recent Servian tragedy. The portrait of the unfortunate 
Queen Draga is convincing yet sympathetic. (Smart Set Publishing Co.) 


2072. Black Barque, The T. Jenkins Hains 
Every man in this yarn carries a chip on each shoulder. There are scraps on every page, and hair- 
breadth escapades that would put old Jack Harkaway to shame. (L. C. Page & Co.) 
>1926. Black Friday Frederic S. Isham 
The most dramatic day in the financial history of the country is the climax of this “‘ Black Friday” 
novel. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 
e 
»J-1952. Box of Matches, A Hamblen Sears 
The happy young wife inevitably turns to the making of matches. These bright stories show the 
results of one matron’s strenuous labor. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
2211. Breath of the Gods, The Sidney McCall 
A strong and absorbing story, by the author of Truth Dexter. The situations, involving Americans 
and Japanese in the present Far Eastern struggle, are intensely dramatic. (Little, Brown & Co.) 


1975. Brethren, The H. Rider Haggard 


Two Saxon brothers give their hearts to the same beautiful cousin, a niece of the great Saladin; but 
they keep knightly faith with each other. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


2031. Broke of Covenden J. C. Snaith 
There is originality in this satirical story of the English aristocracy. (H. B. Turner Co.) 
2103. Brothers Horace A. Vachell 
A strong and moving story of English life, in which two brothers, both parsons, are the central figures. 
Both love the same woman. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


1997. Buccaneers, The Henry M. Hyde 
A lively story of modern business competition—complicated by the love affairs of the daughter of 
one of the “ buccaneers.” (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 
2010. Cabbages and Kings 0. Henry 


An extravaganza with a little of everything in it—‘‘shoes and ships and sealing-wax, and cabbages 
and kings.” Mr. Henry says no end of good things. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


2113. Candidate, The Joseph A. Altsheler 
A political novel, founded on the career of a famous public man. The hero is nominated for the 
presidency after making a speech in favor of another candidate. (Harper & Brothers) 


»1951. Captain in the Ranks, A George Carey Eggleston 
A story of the close of the war, dealing with a still later period than Evelyn Byrd and Dorothy South, 


but which will appeal to the same wide circle of readers. (A. S. Barnes & Co.) 
»J-1921. Captains of the World Gwendolen Overton 
An American capitalist forces his daughter into an engagement with a foreign prince. An industrial 
novel of the struggle between labor-unions and capitalists. (Macmillan Co.) 
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2179. Celibates’ Club, The Israel Zangwill 
Mr. Zangwill’s series of short stories of an Old Maids’ Club and a woman-hating Bachelors’ Club 
now appear as one book. Full of fresh humor and brilliant wit. (Macmillan Co.) 
»}-1943. Chicago Princess, A Robert Barr 


A Chicago beauty takes her doting “ Poppa” on a yachting trip to the Occident in search of a crowned 
head for subjugation to her charms. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 


>:1917. Christmas Eve on Lonesome John Fox, Jr. 


Mountainous Kentucky and the simple life in sun and shadow of its people show to good advantage 
here in short-story form. (Charles Scribner's Sons) 


2007. Chronicles of Don Q., The K. and Hesketh Prichard 


Don Q., of mysterious antecedents, was a vulture-like Andalusian brigand. His treatment of his 


captives varied according to his freak or fancy. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
2036. Clansman, The Thomas Dixon, Jr. 
A sensational story of Reconstruction and the Ku Klux Klan. The character of Lincoln is sym- 
pathetically drawn. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
2054. Clock and the Key, The Arthur Henry Vesey 
A good light story of adventure and love in modern Venice. The hiding-place of a medieval casket 
of gems is ferreted out by the cryptic instructions of an ancient clock. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
1985. Closed Book, The William Le Queux 


The book is a poisoned one, but it holds a secret—the hiding-place of some marvelous gems which 
once belonged to Lucretia Borgia. (Smart Set Publishing Co.) 


2160. Club of Queer Trades, The Gilbert K. Chesterton 


Mr. Chesterton takes some surprisingly original and humorous flights of imagination in this series of 


short stories. (Harper & Brothers) 
1978. Common Lot, The Robert Herrick 
The subtle forces at work undermining American business integrity are set forth-in this dramatic 
story of a young Chicago architect’s downward course. (Macmillan Co.) 


»}-1932. Comrades in Arms General Charles King 


A murder at a frontier post in the Black Hills. Then the Spanish War; afterward the Philippines. 


Two brave soldiers in the end find the proverbial reward. (Hobart Co.) 
2136. Constance Trescot S. Weir Mitchell 
This romance of Northerners in the South during the Reconstruction period is a psychological study 
of a splendid woman’s deterioration through the passion of revenge. (Century Co.) 
2208. Crimson Blind, The Fred M. White 
A detective story with three rings constantly going. The involved incidents and their effective working- 
out crowd the book from capital to period. (R. F. Fenno & Co.) 


1995. Deacon Lysander Sarah McLean Greene 
Deacon Lysander and his wife fall into a “select” and peculiar boarding-house, where their bodily 
discomfort is only exceeded by the distress of their kind hearts. (Baker & Taylor Co.) 
>-1929. Debonnaire W. F. Payson 
Sent with his famous regiment to Quebec, Debonnaire makes a wager that he will win as a bride the 
belle of New Amsterdam. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 
»1918. Dialstone Lane W. W. Jacobs 


The unexpected results of a retired sea-captain’s capacity for spinning yarns. He mentions a buried 
treasure, and a trio of village worthies start in search of it. (Charles Scribner's Sons) 


2141. Digressions of Polly, The Helen Rowland 
Though suggesting an imitation of The Dolly Dialogues, these conversations are witty, charming, 
and abounding in pleasing nonsense. (Baker & Taylor Co.) 
2003. Divine Fire, The May Sinclair 
Savage Keith Reckman, Cockney poet, is a convincing person. It is curious how we realize his 
greatness, hampered as he is by his surroundings, and a blunderer. (Henry Holt & Co.) 
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« $1930. Double Harness Anthony Hope $ 
B An ambitious study of difficulties and failures in becoming accustomed to matrimonial “double 
& harness.” (McClure, Phillips & Co.) $ 
5} 

i ‘ 2114. Down to the Sea Morgan Robertson $ 
i v Tales as varied as the moods of the sea itself, told with vigor and humor. (Harper & Brothers) 

: ca $ 
4 3 1984. Dr. Luke of the Labrador Norman Duncan 
i $ How a doctor came to the bleak Labrador coast and there in saving life made expiation. In dignity, $ 

j simplicity, and humor it is worthy of great praise. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 6 

$ 2084. Dr. Nicholas Stone E. Spence de Pue : 
& Murder, and more murders, for the sake of assigned life-insurance, and how Dr. Stone detected them § 

9) that is the gruesome story of a Pacific Coast city. (G. W. Dillingham Co.) * 
$ 2162. Dryad, The Justin Huntly McCarthy J 
» A story of the love of a dryad for the son of Baldwin, Duke of Athens. There is life, color, and action $ 
Iv in the tale. (Harper & Brothers) 6 

) $ »J-1947. Eagle’s Shadow, The James Branch Cabell _ : 
A peerless heroine, rich and suspicious, treats “Billy” with undeserved severity. Next they play $ 

battledore and shuttlecock with a fortune. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) “ 

$ 2035. Eliza Barry Pain =» 

A book of soliloquies by Eliza’s husband. An amusing self-portraiture of a prim, fussy, conceited $ 

$ little man, blissfully lacking a sense of humor. (Dana Esies & Co.) ¢ 

$ 2016. Falaise of the Blessed Voice William Stearns Davis 

n Louis IX of France—St. Louis—is the hero. There are plots against the Queen. Under this stress $ 

» Louis develops from a vacillating youth into a man and a ruler. (Macmillan Co.) 

; $ 2011. Far from the Maddening Girls Guy Wetmore Carry] $ 
7 be Relates the agonizing housekeeping experiences of a mere man, who, left a legacy sufficient to enable $ 
; BY} him to marry, declines with thanks. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) : 
[ . 1961. Fata Morgana André Castaigne $ 

«C To depict the rollicking, devil-may-care atmosphere in which art students live in Paris is the raison £ 
« d’étre of Mr. Castaigne’s novel. His illustrations are better than his text. (Century Co.) € 
:  § 2055. Fire of Spring, The Margaret Potter 
i C An unrefined millionaire marries a refined and sensitive young girl, and incompatibility leads to £ 
* something worse. But in the end there is a reconciliation. (D. Appleton & Co.) ; 
‘ 2032. First American King, The George Gordon Hastings § 
f A “looking forward” story telling of the establishment of an American monarchy and the revolution f 
f ‘ which resulted in its overthrow. (Smart Set Publishing Co.) ; 

Py 2161. Fond Adventures Maurice Hewlett ’ 
i ¢ A group of Mr. Hewlett’s splendid stories of medieval times, rich in color and throbbing with passion. £ 
; s (Harper & Brothers) 

‘ 2128. For the White Christ Robert Ames Bennett § 
«€ An eighth-century romance, the two leading characters being paladins of Charlemagne. A story of Cc 
9 dramatic intensity. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 9 
‘ 2028. Friend at Court, A Jessie Emerson Moffatt 5 
« An adventurous little tale which never stops to breathe until it lands its lovers at the place where they £ 
4 wanted to go. The “friend at court” is Madame de Maintenon. (Wm. Ritchie) 4 
4 ; 2060. Fugitive Blacksmith, The Charles D. Stewart ‘ 
; Cc Michael Finerty, in his cubby-hole in the sand-house and coal-chutes of the Memphis “ yards, ” hears ‘ 

4 © many strange tales, especially of a certain Bill the Blacksmith’s adventures. (Century Co.) « 
/ . +1942. Gabriel Praed’s Castle Alice Jones 9 
i € A satisfying modern story of an extensive swindle, whose victim is to be a Canadian Croesus just £ 
i ) arrived in Paris with his daughter. (Herbert B. Turner Co.) 

f 2212. Game, The Jack London ’ 

And now it is the prize-ring which Jack London exploits. Against its fascinations the hero struggles, f 

£ on account of a young woman who hates it. (Macmillan Co.) f 
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2050. Garden of Allah, The Robert Hichens 


From fierce passion to bitter renunciation—this story of an unconventional Englishwoman and a 
mysterious Trappist monk, who meet in an oasis of the Sahara. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 


>1925. Genevra Charles Mariott 


A study done in russet, that makes more brilliant ones seem tawdry. The ripening of a woman’s 
genius in the sun of love and the shade of sorrow. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


»J-1946. Georgians, The Will Harben 
A Georgia community is divided over the question of a certain prisoner’s guilt. He is not saved 
from the gallows until Abner Daniel takes a hand. (Jlarper & Brothers) 
2235. Girl from Home, The Isobel Strong 


A bright and interesting love-story of Honolulu and of its varied and picturesque life, by the step- 
daughter of Robert Louis Stevenson. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


2213. Golden Flood, The Edwin Lefevre 
A semi-humorous story of how three high priests of Wall Street were honestly buncoed by a supposedly 
guileless young man. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 
2124. Golden Hope, The Robert S. H. Fuller 


The pictures of life in democratic Athens, and the stirring scenes incident to Alexander’s conquest of 
the East, make the dead ashes of history glow into living flame. (Macmillan Co.) 


1962. Guthrie of the Times J. S. Altshaler 
When an apparently innocent franchise bill is introduced into the State legislature, Guthrie’s news- 
paper nose serves him and others in good stead. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


2147. Heart of Hope, The Norval Richardson 
A stirring picture of the defense of Vicksburg, with a romance threading its way through those troublous 
times. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


2093. Hecla Sandwith Edward Uffington Valentine 


The man this heroine had not wished to marry demanded nothing of her, and she gave him all. 
A very interesting story of Quaker life in Pennsylvania fifty years ago. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


2005. Helen of Troy, N. Y. Wilfred Scarborough Jackson 


The beauty and wealth of this modern Helen of Troy precipitate a lively international duel and a 


subsequent frantic game of tag. (John Lane) 
2090. Hope Hathaway Frances Parker 
A story of Western ranch life, centered about the bitter hatred of the “cow-punchers” toward the 
sheep-raisers. (C. M. Clark Publishing Co.) 


2056. House of Hawley, The Elmore Elliott Peake 
In “Egypt,”’ better known to geographers as a region of Southern Illinois, Mr. Peake has found a 
new setting for the old theme of true love never running smooth. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


2075. Hurricane Island H. B. Marriott Watson 
Thrilling situations, revolver-play in plenty, and villains galore—in this yarn of a long-planned mutiny 
on board a private yacht, and later on an island in the Pacific. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


2151. Indifference of Juliet, The 


“Tony” Robeson blazes a new trail to his earthly paradise—a “ little box of a house 


Grace S. Richmond 
” and a little 


wife. Indifferent Juliet, after fitting up a trap, is led into it herself. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
2051. In the Arena Booth Tarkington 
A series of character sketches and dramatic episodes founded upon personal experiences in the political 
arena; bubbling over with good-humor, but sounding a serious note. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 
2048. In the Name of Liberty Owen Johnson 
A picture of mob rule during the worst days of the French Revolution. (Century Co.) 
2205. Iole Robert W. Chambers 


Originally a short story, but elaborated to its present proportions. In this light comedy Mr. Chambers 
gives full play to his humorous fancies. (Harper & Brothers) 


2165. Isidro Mary Austin 


An out-of-door story of California in Spanish-American days, full of stirring action and told with 
much distinction of style. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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2110. John Van Buren, Politician Anonymous 
An interesting and informing series of pictures disclosing what purports to be a true view of political 
life in New York City. (Harper & Brothers) 
2207. Jorn Uhl Gustav Frennsen. Translated by F. S. Delmer 
This story of Schleswig-Holstein peasant life has met with unprecedented welcome in Germany. 
Built on a big scale, it is one of the rare books that reveal to a people its soul. (Dana Estes & Co.) 
2129. Julia Katherine Tynan 


Miss Tynan has a remarkable talent for bringing out the finer traits of Irish character. Julia is by 
no means the “ugly duckling” her family thinks her. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


1958. Kate of Kate Hall Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler and A. L. Felkin 
Relates the transformation of a shrewish Kate into a Kate agreeable to live with in the holy bonds 
of matrimony. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
2236. Lady Noggs—Peeress Edgar Jepson 
The admirers of the Admirable Tinker will be delighted by the adventures of his Heavenly Twin, 
little Lady Felicia Grandison, “the terror of the peerage.” (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 
2052. Lady Penelope Morley Roberts 
A fantastic yarn of a wealthy English Penelope of to-day, and her “horde” of suitors. She promises 
to marry one of them secretly. ‘This results in endless humorous complications. (L. C. Page & Co.) 
2096. Langbarrow Hall Theodora Wilson 


The story of two cousins, a boy and a girl, born on the same day and living all their young lives 
together down to the day of a great crisis. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


»-1927. Law of the Land, The Emerson Hough 
A romance of Mississippi and a realistic presentation of the race problem. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


2019. Letter D, The Grace Denio Litchfield 


Two young men, Dunbar and Doane, write each a novel. One, through an accident, loses his memory; 
the other publishes his friend’s work as his own over the letter D. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


2:25. Letters of Theodora, The Adelaide L. Rouse 


Love and literature strive for mastery in Theodora’s bosom. Her ambition to win literary fame runs 


counter to the counsels of the four persistent lovers. (Macmillan Co.) 
2108. Lion’s Skin, The John S, Wise 
Mr. Wise lived through the Reconstruction period, which he describes in this story. Largely auto- 
biographical. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
1976, Little Citizens Myra Kelly 


“Teacher” is the beloved of every Sheeny, Irish, and Dago heart; but the comical little folk themselves 
make the book the delight it is. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 
2181. Little Stories of Courtship Mary Stewart Cutting 
The genuine interest of these new stories merits the popularity which Little Stories of Married Lije 
achieved. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 
2126. Lodestar, The Sidney R. Kennedy 
A clever, breezy novel, full of sparkling dialogue and amusing scenes—a good pastime for Pullman 
car or summer hammock. (Macmillan Co.) 
2164. Madcap Cruise, A Oric Bates 
A vivacious and humorous yachting story of how two young college men take a stolen foreign cruise 
in pursuit of a pretty girl. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
1955. Madigans, The Miriam Michelson 
It is a strenuous existence to be a small Madigan; the six of them are always at sevens. A diverting 
study of the irrepressible feminine. (Century Co.) 
2255. Maid of Japan, A Mrs. Hugh Fraser 
The sister of Marion Crawford has made her own literary reputation. This romance is based on 
actual knowledge through long residence in Tokio. (Henry Holt & Co.) 
2083. Mandarin’s Fan, The : Fergus Hume 


The curse of an old English abbot—hurled at his enemies and their heirs—works out through the 
medium of a much-sought-after Chinese fan. (G. W. Dillingham Co.) 
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1959. Man on the Box, The Harold MacGrath 
Love and diplomacy mixed with some success. Scene, Washington; time, to-day; special attraction, 
the novelty act of the hero as coachman. ( Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 
1964. Marathon Mystery, The Burton E. Stevenson 
A strong Manhattan detective story, with a double tragedy. (Henry Ilolt & Co.) 
2089. Marriage of William Ashe, The M:s. Humphry Ward 
The tradition that the marriage of “opposites” is the ideal basis for wedded bliss is discussed and 
dissipated. Mrs. Ward displays her great abilities as a narrator of dramatic incidents and an analyst 
of complex character. (Harper & Brothers) 
>-1948. Masquerader, The Katherine Cecil Thurston 
Absorbing from beginning to end. A weak man and a strong man exchange identities. ‘The strong 
man finds himself winning back the love of a beautiful wife. (Harper & Brothers) 
2257. Master Mummer, The E. Phillips Oppenheim 
A story of to-day, full of adventure, wherein a mysterious ‘“ Master Mummer” plays an important 
part in the romantic experiences of a young princess. (Little, Brown & Co.) 


2123. Master-Word, The L. H. Hammond 


-A tale of the phosphate region in Tennessee. The real strength of the book is found in the develop 


ment of character of two women specially affected by a man’s sin. (Macmillan Co.) 
»}-1920. Mastery, The Mark Lee Luther 
One of the best of the many recent combinations of politics and love. (Macmillan Co.) 
2166. Matrimonial Bureau, The Carolyn Wells and Harry P. Taber 
A bewildered match-maker, in a series of amusing situations at a house-party, finds that affairs do 
not always go according to her spinster plans. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
2045. May Iverson—Her Book (Jwwenile) Elizabeth Jordan 
Bright and amusing stories of schoolgirl life in a large convent, told by one of the girls who has 
unquenchable literary aspirations. (Harper & Brothers) 
2025. Millionaire Baby, The Anna Katharine Green 
The mysterious disappearance of a six-year-old child, and the complications therefrom, make a new 
combination for skilful detective work. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 
2254. Miss Bellard’s Inspiration William Dean Howells 
Mr. Howell’s subtle humor at its best. On the personal question of marriage a young woman gets an 
“inspiration” from various domestic experiences/of her friends. (Harper & Brothers) 
»>1945. Monarch, The Big Bear of Tallac (Juvenile) Ernest Thompson Seton 
One of those delightful study stories that help us to a better understanding of our less talkative 
and more active friends or enemies of the fields and forests. (Charles Scribner's Sons) 
2094. Monk’s Treasure, The George Horton 
There are adventures in plenty and pretty love scenes not a few before the mystery of the Monk’s 
treasure, hidden in a monastery on a Grecian island, is disclosed. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 
2082. Morals of Marcus Ordeyne, The W. J. Locke 
Despite its unconventional plot and its whimsical unfolding, this story of London and the Orient 
seems to tell itself. The humor is irresistible. (John Lane) 
2008. Morganatic Max Nordau 
A capital delineation of pseudo-royalties. The old Baroness, morganatic wife of the Prince of Meis 
sen-Loewenstein-Franka, is at once an amusing and pathetic figure. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
2150. Mortgage on the Brain, The Vincent Harper 
The Self abolished, and mind and morals made over by your physician w hile you wait, is the revolu- 
tionary program disclosed in this eerie story. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
2157. Mr. Pennycook’s Boy J. J. Bell 
A dozen short stories of child life in the streets of Glasgow, in Mr. Bell’s preempted field and in his 
best vein—Wee Macgreegor appearing in some of them. (Harper & Brothers) 
2219. Mrs. Essington Esther and Lucia Chamberlain 
In this clever tale a smart-set house-party gives the daughter of the hostess and a young widow equai 
chances at a certain young composer. Affairs get tangled, and then untangled. (Century Co.) 
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2121. My Lady Clancarty Mary Imlay Taylor 
Lady Clancarty is only eleven when her father marries her to Lord Clancarty. Her fidelity and 
nobility of character endure the test of trying experiences. (Little, Brown & Co.) 
2091. My Lady Laughter Dwight Tilton 
A lively historical novel of Boston during the great siege. The heroine, a vivacious Tory beauty, turns 
patriot and uses her woman’s wit to advantage for the patriot cause. (C.M. Clark Publishing Co.) 
>J-1941. My Lady of the North Randall Parrish 
The “gray-jacket” hero is a Virginian. One of the exciting places in the book is where Confederates 
and Union men fight side by side. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 
2095. My Poor Relations Maarten Maartens 
A series of fourteen fine, strong character sketches of peasant life in Holland, with much spirited 
dialogue and genuine humor. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
2070. Mysterious Mr. Sabin E. Phillips Oppenheim 
A nation’s fate or a lover’s luck is decided in every other chapter. The strained relations between 
England and Germany after the Jameson raid provide the setting. (Little, Brown & Co.) 
»-1935. Nancy’s Country Christmas Eleanor Hoyt 
Nancy, the vivacious, is quite as fond of admiration as ever, and when it is lacking, which seldom 
happens, she procures it. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
»-1953. New Samaria S. Weir Mitchell 


How clothes make the man, or the difficulties of a New York banker stranded penniless and apparently 
quite disreputable in a Western town. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


1968. Nostromo Joseph Conrad 
An imaginary South American republic is the scene. Exploitation of the mines and revolutionary 
and anti-foreign agitations keep the pot of adventure boiling. (Harper & Brothers) 
2001. Off the Highway Alice Prescott Smith 
A San Francisco surgeon, on the edge of nervous breakdown, has strength of mind enough to drop 
his practise and take up farming for a year. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


2173. On the Firing Line Anna Chapin Ray and Hamilton Brock Fuller 
A Canadian trooper is the hero of this fine romance of the Boer War, and an English girl is the heroine. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 


2120. Opal, The Anonymous 
A novel said to be based on fact. The heroine is “The Opal’’—brilliant and beautiful—who “ for- 
sakes home, husband, and Boston,” and flies to Europe with a lover. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
2186. Orchid, The Robert Grant 


Another of Mr. Grant’s vivid pictures of the smartest of smart sets in American society. The 
heroine of the story is the orchid—a rare, exotic flower. (Charles Scribner's Sons) 
1973. Orrain S. Levett-Yeats 
A pretty mademoiselle is escorted by a gallant swordsman to Paris, to be put in the friendly care of 
Catherine de Medicis. Their journey is a means of pleasure to the reader. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
2119. Out of Bondage Rowland E. Robinson 
Seventeen short stories of the Green Mountain country, by the late R. E. Robinson. The author’s 
quict humor appears in all, and his love of country life and nature. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
2163. Outlet, The Andy Adams 


A story based upon personal experience. The Oudlet deals with the thrilling adventures and incidents 
of a monster cattle-drive out of Texas. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


2100. Pam 

Ram is a dear little, queer little illegitimate whose fascinating individuality has taught her early to 
accept and philosophize upon her anomalous position in society. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
2214. Pardners Rex E. Beach 
Ten as good, unconventional Western stories as have ever been written. “The Mule Driver and the 
Garrulous Mute”’ is a gem of purest ray serene. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


>«1924. Paths of Judgment Annie Douglas Sedgwick 
The marriage of the heroine to the wrong man, his temptation, the effect on him, on her, and on the 
right man is, briefly, the scheme of this character study. (Century Co.) 
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2142. Plum Tree, The David Graham Phillips 
A merciless study of the methods of the organized banditti who rule in city, state, and nation. Best 
of all is the development of the chief shaker of the plum tree. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 
2044. Poketown People Ella Middleton Tybout 
The darxies of Poketown are very human, and in the village episodes there is much that is characteris- 
tically amusing. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
2097. Port of Storms, The Anna McClure Sholl 
Miss Sholl has done a thoroughly good piece of work in this study of the complex personality of a 
newly-arrived millionaire’s ultra-cultured daughter. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
2170. Prince to Order, A Charles Stokes Wayne 
A remarkable story compounded with drugs, hypnotism, and phrenology. A New York banker 
just escapes being crowned king of Budavia. (John Lane) 
2115. Princess Passes, The C. N. & A. M. Williamson 
A sequel to The Lightning Conductor, that inimitable record of a European motor tour. There are 
love, laughter, adventures, and a spirit of cameradérie. (Henry Holt & Co.) 
»J-1937. Princess Thora, The Harris Burland 
The astounding narrative of the “Silex Polar Expedition,” which with twenty ships left England 
over a decade ago, and was until now believed to have been lost. (Little, Brown & Co.) 
»>j-1940. Prisoner of Mademoiselle, The Charles G. D. Roberts 
A romantic novel of Arcadia when the New World was very young and blithe, except for the strife 
of French and Colonists. (L. C. Page & Co.) 
1965. Private Tutor, The Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 
An incorrigible chump has been sent abroad by his wealthy father in charge of a tutor. The chump 
tags after an adventuress; the tutor falls in love with the heroine. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
2092. Prize to the Hardy, The Alice Winter 


The vigor of the northwest wheat country, with its newness and its zest, dominates this refreshing 
story of love and striving. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


1956. Prodigal Son, The Hall Caine 
Iceland is the home of this modern prodigal, who wins his brother’s betrothed and neglects her for 
the other woman, who sinks to depths of degradation, yet is not lost. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


1991. Prospector, The Ralph Connor 
The Prospector begins with a football match, and continues amid the rough and tumble life of the 
Crow’s Nest Pass, where a mission field opens to “Shock” of football fame. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 
2026. Quest of John Chapman, The Newell Dwight Hillis 
A romance of early Colonial days when wandering “ Johnny Appleseed,” a “forgotten hero,” planted 
the orchards that proved a benefaction to future settlers. (Macmillan Co.) 
1989, Quincunx Case, The William Dent Pitman 


The story of a mystery connected with a valuable invention. A mysterious quincunx cipher is the 
key to a conspiracy of fraud. (71. B. Turner Co.) 


2172. Ravanels, The Harris Dickson 
A love story of to-day, with Vicksburg as its center. A remarkable murder trial is a feature. Dramatic 
and full of action. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


1999. Red Hunters and the Animal People (Juvenile) Charles A. Eastman 
Dr. Eastman’s animal stories have a sympathetic understanding of the wild and shy four-footed 
creatures of the woods. (Harper & Brothers) 


2132. Return Alice MacGowan and Grace MacGowan Cooke 
A romance of Oglethorpe’s Savannah colony early in the eighteenth century, when he held back the 
Spaniards from devastating the northern coasts. (L. C. Page & Co.) 
2067. Return of Sherlock Holmes, The A, Conan Doyle 
Sherlock Holmes did not perish after all. Here are a dozen problems he solved after his reappearance. 

(McClure, Phillips & Co.) 
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2058. River’s Children, The Ruth McEnery Stuart 
This “idyl of the Mississippi” describes with sympathetic insight and quiet humor some of the 
characteristic and picturesque Southern types—white, creole, and black. (Century Co.) 
2080, Roland of Altenburg Edward Mott Woolley 
j A bright and readable story of a Crown Prince incognito in New York, who is called home hurriedly 
g by the death of the reigning Sovereign. (Herbert S. Stone & Co.) 
f 2187. Rose of the World : Agnes and Egerton Castle 
; A thrilling story in which a young widow, whose husband is supposed to be dead, marries again. 
: (F. A. Stokes Co.) 
i 2143. Sandy Alice Hegan Rice 
Sandy is an Irish stowaway who comes to America. After numerous exciting adventures he wins 
an heiress. He is a broth of a boy, impulsive, chivalrous, and lucky. (Century Co.) 
1980. Sea-Wolf, The Jack London 
| Ferocious ‘‘ Wolf”? Larsen makes a man of a rich and studious Californian. A virile, adventurous, 
‘ salty novel. (Macmillan Co.) 
2158. Second Wooing of Salina Sue, The Ruth McEnery Stuart 
Mrs. Stuart is inimitable. The pathos and humor which always characterize her tales of the 
beloved Southland are found in this last collection of short stories. (Harper & Brothers) 
2049. Secret Woman, The Eden Phillpotts 
A soul-tragedy handled with consummate power and keen understanding of the diverse human 
heart. Sin is expiated after remorse. The setting is Dartmoor. (Macmillan Co.) 
E 2251. Serena Virginia Frazer Boyle 
| The originality of the author’s short stories is pronounced in this first long novel. A romance of the 


South in Civil War times, but not at all on the conventional lines. (A. S. Barnes & Co.) 

2133. Shining Ferry A. T. Quiller-Couch 

Mr. Quiller-Couch’s story-telling genius finds ample scope in this climacteric tale of Cornwall. $ 
(Charles Scribner's Sons) £ 


2047. Silence of Mrs. Harrold, The Samuel M. Gardenhire 
This “silence” of Mrs. Harrold is concerning her past, into which her husband has promised not to 
inquire. (Harper & Brothers) 
2079. Slanderers Warwick Deeping 
A strong and beautiful story of the love between a poet and a young girl, which endures in spite 
of the slanders of a gossiping community. (Harper & Brothers) 


2059. Smoke-Eaters, The Harvey J. O'Higgins 
Vigorous fire-department stories. No one can read them without a rising estimate of the “blue 
shirts,’ who daily come face to face with death. (Century Co.) 
»-1950. Son of Royal Langbrith, A William Dean Howells 
A son idolizes his unworthy father’s memory, and is ready to sacrifice his mother’s happiness to it, 
while she with a word might dispel his illusion. (Lar per & Brothers) 
1972. Specialist, The A. M. Irvine 
The “specialist” is the gruff master of life and death in a Swiss sanitarium. To one of his patients 


he presents the alternatives of death or a hitherto untried operation. (John Lane) 


2185. Stingaree E. W. Hornung 
Mr. Hornung’s Australian “ Raffles” is “Stingarec’’—bushranger, highwayman, gentleman of taste— 


always delightful whether humorous or serious. (Charles Scribner's Sons) 
2065. Storm Center, The Charles Egbert Craddock 
A charming tale of Tennessee, with Northern troops surrounding a Southern mansion, affording more 
opportunities for flirtation and courtship than for actual fighting. (Macmillan Co.) 
2062. Summit House Mystery, The L. Dougall 
A story of absorbing interest, set in a peaceful and picturesque Georgia mountain district. Few novels 
possess such complications. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 
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>1936. Susan Clegg and Her Friend Mrs. Lathrop Anne Warner 
Miss Clegg’s first consideration is frankly Susan, and her second her neighbor’s affairs. The sketches 
are humorous, more or less. (Little, Brown & Co.) 
1998. Theophano Frederic Harrison 


A novel which reconstructs the gorgeous ceremonies of the Byzantine Court, depicts its corruption 
and instability, and gives a graphic picture of the campaigns of Nicephorus. (Harper & Brothers) 


2107. Tommy Carteret Justus Miles Forman 
Mr. Forman’s latest novel handles with skill the remarkable career of a man who sacrifices himself 


for his father’s sin. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
»1933. Traffics and Discoveries Rudyard Kipling 


A book of mysticism and materialism. Incomprehensibility in such an exquisite tale as “They” 
seems due to the reader, but not in the other stories. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
1979, Traitor and Loyalist Henry Kitchell Webster 
Another Civil War story. A certain young captain in the merchant marine undertakes the traitorous 
business of blockade-running. His awakening comes at last. (Macmillan Co.) 


1944, Trixy Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
“Trixy” is a sagacious white poodle who quite naturally shares with her mistress an antipathy to 
vivisectionists. The scene is a New England city. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
>}-1949, Truants, The A. FE. W. Mason 
A young couple agree to separate while the man seeks their fortune. He fails, but redeems his failure. 
The woman falls into temptation, but is protected. (Harper & Brothers) 
2066. Two Captains, The Cyrus Townsend Brady 
A stirring tale in which the fortunes of Napoleon and of Nelson are ingeniously interlaced. There 
is no lack of heroes, but there is only one heroine. (Macmillan Co.) 
2210. Tyranny of the Dark, The Hamlin Garland 
An absorbing love story in a new vein, wherein a clergyman and a physician come into bitter conflict 
in New York over a beautiful girl from the Rockies. (Harper & Brothers) 
2253. Ultimate Passion, The Philip Verrill Mighels 
A strong novel of the political ring of New York, which proves to be a trap, with a certain adventuress 
for bait. But the hero manages to get away, together with the right girl. (Harper & Brothers) 
1986. Undercurrent, The Robert Grant 
A strong and thoughtful story of modern life and some of its complex problems—business methods, 
social hypocrisy, and divorce. (Charles Scribner's Sons) 
2068. Veranilda George Gissing 
This historical romance deals with a period almost unknown—the time of Justinian. The last work 
of the late George Gissing. Scholarly, sympathetic, and finished in style. (ZE. P. Dutton & Co.) 
2112. Vicissitudes of Evangeline, The Elinor Glyn 
Evangeline is naive and guileless—in a way; but her caprices make her a very human, lovable girl. 


(FTarper & Brothers) 
>1954. Vinland Champions, The (Juvenile) Ottilie J. Liljencrantz 


The discoveries and adventures of a score of young Greenlanders and a Viking’s son along the wild 
shores of the New World. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
2106. Wedding of the Lady of Lovell, The Una L. Silberrad 
Connected stories of rough and rugged Tobiah the Dissenter, full of the humor of his intervention 
in behalf of several sets of hapless lovers. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
2098. White Terror and the Red, The A. Cahan 
The author’s inside knowledge of Nihilistic conspiracies and his unusually facile pen are the funda- 
mentals of this interesting tale of revolutionary Russia. (A. S. Barnes & Co.) 
2206. Wine-Press, The Anna Robeson Brown 


A lonely, lovely orphan starts out as a wholesale man-hater. She “treads the wine-press alone,” and 
puts her theory to severe tests. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
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>}-1919. Whosoever Shall Offend Francis Marion Crawford 
A despicable plot to ruin a young man by leading him into excesses. ‘The scene is Rome, but also 
Sicily. (Macmillan Co.) 


1967. Young Man in a Hurry, A Robert W. Chambers 
The first tale is a piquant comedy, the moral of which is “always be late for your train.” ‘The other 
stories are hardly less diverting. (Harper & Brothers) 


--1928. Zelda Dameron Meredith Nicholson 


A story of a young girl who discovers that her father is a rascal. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


2198. Another Hardy Garden Book Helena Rutherford Ely 


A sequel to A Woman’s Hardy Garden. Mrs. Ely presents much that is fascinating as well as useful 
of facts, methods, and explicit directions. (Macmillan Co.) 


2027. Americans, The Hugo Munsterberg 


It is interesting to survey ourselves through German goggles. Where Professor Miinsterberg is not 
prejudiced he is admirable. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


1882. Among English Inns Josephine Lozier 


A gay and gossipy guide to attractive haunts of rural England. (L. C. Page & Co.) 


1996. Awakening of Japan, The Okakura Kakuzo 
The admirable lucidity and brevity of this volume, as well as its thoughtful native view of Japan’s 
sudden development, commend it. (Century Co.) 


«1856. Belgian Life in Town and Country Demetrius C. Boulger 
Enterprising little Belgium, with its sedate and thrifty towns, its gay capital and composite rural 
population, is the interesting subject of this volume. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 
1900. Belle of the Fifties, A Mrs. Clay 
The wife of Senator Clay, of Alabama, was one of the leaders of Washington society prior to the 


Civil War. Anecdotes and experiences fill her facile narrative. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


2002. Bits of Gossip Rebecca Harding Davis 
A charming little book, that is what it purports to be, and something more. It is rare to find the 
different American characteristics so capitally hit off. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
1983. Book of Clever Beasts, The Myrtle Reed 
Probably no one will enjoy this diverting volume more than the victims of its satire—the authors of 
approved, up-to-date animal stories. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 


2127. Color Line, The William Benjamin Smith 
Professor Smith, of Tulane University, treats the race problem from a Southerner’s point of view— 
in a scientific spirit. He reaches startling conclusions. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


1970. Common Way, The Margaret Deland 
Womanly essays for women, full of pithy common sense and humor. (JTarper & Brothers) 
1938. Compromises Agnes Repplier 
Miss Repplier is a born essayist. ‘This entertaining volume is vivacious, witty, and pleasant to linger 
over. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
1969. Cycle of Life, The C. W. Saleeby 


A vivid presentation of some of the marvels and problems of human life, such as memory, hypnotism, 
marriage, and vivisection. (Harper & Brothers) 
2190. Diary from Dixie, A Mary Boykin Chestnut 


These vivid snap-shots of social, official, and military life in the South during the Civil War present 
a remarkably intimate, sincere, and varied survey. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
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| 2204. Dr. Grenfell’s Parish Norman Duncan 


* ) 


The visit of Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell to this country has aroused wide-spread interest in his heroic 
and unselfish work as a physician in Labrador. A sympathetic portrait. (//leming H. Revell Co ) 


G 


: 1875. Edgeworth, Maria Emily Lawless 
The first biography of the amiable Irish authoress from an Irish point of view. Emily Lawless 
$ marvels at Maria’s patience under succeeding stepmothers. (Macmillan Co.) 
$ 2000, Far and Near John Burroughs 

No writer of nature is more loved than John Burroughs. This book contains the account of his 
$ trip to Alaska with the Harriman Expedition, and other subjects. (Jloughton, Mifflin & Co.) 


i 


1908. Imperator et Rex 


$ 2012. Farmington Clarence S. Darrow 
‘ Recollections of boyhood in a Pennsylvania Dutch village are given in these whimsical memories. 
$ (McClurg & Co.) 
$ 2215. Following the Sun-Flag John Fox, Jr. 
Mr. Fox, in Tokio with the war correspondents, improved his opportunity to record valuable impres- 
sions—with his usual keenness, humor, and fine literary style. (Charles Scribner's Sons) 
$ »}-1860. Foundations of Modern Europe Emil Reich 
& The major part is devoted to that shaper of national destinies—Napoleon. An extremely interesting 
» and really valuable commentary. (Macmillan Co.) 
$ 1977, From Epicurus to Christ William DeWitt Hyde 
$ An absorbing study of pagan philosophy—FEpicurianism, Stoicism, Platonism, and Aristotelian 
precepts in their relation to each other and to Christianity. (Macmillan Co.) 
$ 2037. From Tokio through Manchuria with the Japanese Louis L. Seaman 
$ A chatty account of the Japanese military organization by an American soldier and surgeon, and a 
splendid tribute to its efficiency. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
o I ) 
» 


2194. Lure of the Labrador Wild, The Dillon Wallace 


A By the Author of The Martyrdom of an Empress 
It is the turn of the German Emperor to be exposed in the lime-light of this persistently anonymous 
f author’s pen. On the whole, he appears to advantage. (Harper & Brothers) 
: 1982. Irishman’s Story, An Justin McCarthy 
4 The story of Mr. McCarthy's own life very frankly narrated. (Macmillan Co.) 
£ 1988. Island of Tranquil Delights, The Charles Warren Stoddard 
f The charms and amenities of the languorous life on coral reefs in tropical seas are deliciously and 
whimsically embodied in these essays and stories. (H. B. Turner Co.) 
’ 1922, Japan Lafcadio Hearn 
£ An analysis of the underlying principles of the Japanese as expressed in their religious, family, and 
social life. A delightful and important book. (Macmillan Co.) 
‘ 2017. Japanese Life in Town and Country George W. Knox 
9 No work gives more all-around information, not statistical and dry. Professor Knox long resided in 
ra Japan. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 
% 2078, Land of Riddles, The Hugo Ganz 
. Dr. Ganz writes of conditions in Russia, social and political, with the insight and style of the expe C 
‘ rienced journalist and with intimate knowledge. (Llarper & Brothers) 5 
¢ 1901. Letters from the Holy Land Ernest Renan 
9 Written when Renan was in Palestine gathering material for his famous Life of Jesus, to his most «¢ 
f intimate friend, the great chemist, Bertholot. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) : 


A thrilling record of an ill-fated expedition made by Leonidas Hubbard, Jr., Mr. Wallace, and a 


half-breed Cree Indian into an unexplored part of Labrador. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


As a rule it is useless to list plays, but one of Bernard Shaw’s witty dramas walks straight through 
all prejudices. (Brentano) 


’ 
, 
£ 1987. Man and Superman G. Bernard Shaw 
’ 
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‘ 1874. Manchu and Muscovite B. L. Putnam Weale $ 
Sheds a flood of light on the situation in Manchuria, and in a large measure explains the Japanese 
$ successes. (Macmillan Co.) $ 
, 2191. Memoirs of a Great Detective Victor Speer § 
A record of eighty of the most famous cases which John Wilson Murray, chief of the detective service 
: $ of Ontario, has conducted. (Baker & Taylor Co.) $ 
; @ 1931. Mountains, The Stewart Edward White $ 
: » Might aptly be called a pass to the mountains. Everything is here that the city greenhorn needs to $ 
$ know, if he would seek their delectable refreshment. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) . 
$ 1994, Multiple Personality Boris Sidis and Simon P. Goodhart $ 
‘ An uncomfortably creepy book, though it is not written in an emotional style but with the calm of * 
J scientific observation. (D. Appleton & Co.) 2 
3 : : . 
$ 1957. My Literary Life Madame Edmond Adam $ 
Madame Adam’s position in literary France, which is to say Paris, has long been assured. As a record $ 
$ of French fads, freaks, and enthusiasms her book is not a little appalling. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
$ 1966. Nature’s Invitation Bradford Torrey $ 
; Relates wanderings in woods and fields in search of feathery acquaintanceship. Nature’s invita- $ 
$ tion, as issued by Mr. Torrey, is a most acceptable one. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
$ 2039. Negro, The: The Southerner’s Problem Thomas Nelson Page $ 
a Mr. Page feels keenly the gravity of the situation, and expresses throughtfully and eloquently a fair- $ 
B minded Southern opinion. (Charles Scribner's Sons) : 
P * § 
i ¥ 2029. Out of Work Frances A. Kellor 
: e In the guise of would-be employer, employee, or purchaser, Miss Ke..or and eight assistants visited $ 
et Y hundreds of employment agencies in various cities. The tale she unfolds goes far to explain the 
I * prevailing domestic problem. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) $ 
ii « 2013. Pathfinders of the West Agnes C, Laut $ 
p bs . . 
9 The four journeys of Radisson form the first part. The second part is made up of the lives of La 
f Vérendrye, Hearne, Mackenzie, Lewis, and Clark. (Macmillan Co.) f 
c 206i. Peculiar People, A Aylmer Maude £ 
y The Doukhobors in 1899 migrated from Russia to Canada. Though uncultured Russian peasants, f 
y their heroic efforts toward a liberal religion led Tolstoy to regard them as the only true examples of 
: Christianity. ; (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) f 
Cc ? é 
9% 2202. Port Arthur Richard Barry 
H ‘ Mr. Barry was a war correspondent actually on the ground. His narrative of the siege is one of the f 
i « unusual books on the present war. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) c 
h 9 2200. Poverty Robert Hunter ‘ 
: ‘ A notable study of American sociology. Scientific, but full of sympathy for our countrymen who 5 
j ¢ are “underfed, underclothed, and poorly housed.” (Macmillan Co.) £ 
|  % 2014. Practise of Self-Culture, The Hugh Black 
; . Designed as a stimulus to the fullest development of body and soul for service in the world. : 
4 eG (Macmillan Co.) f 
4 ¥ 1934. Recollections and Letters of General Lee RobertE.Lee ¢ 
j . The exciting war life and the gentle home life of a noble-minded man, as revealed by his own letters 5 
4 a and his son’s reminiscences. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 5 
’ 1981. Reminiscences of Peace and War Mrs. Roger A. Pryor c 
« Memories of Washington, social and politicai, from the Fillmore Administration to 1863, varied and 7 
c gay. (Macmillan Co.) . 
y 2024. Roma Beata Maud Howe c 
if + Fresh and vivacious letters reflecting the constant charm of the Eternal City and the inconstant one ‘ 
' f of its modern inhabitants. (Little, Brown & Co.) £ 
; 1910. Shelburne Essays Paul Elmer More f 
§ Studies of Hawthorne, Poe, Thoreau, Tolstoy, and Arthur Symons. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) S 
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1993. Strategy of Great Railroads, The Frank H. Spearman 
In Mr. Spearman’s hands the operating details, policy, and conflicts of the great railroad lines become 
full of life and vigor. (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


1876. Tennyson 


A charming little life of Tennyson, full of suggestions and criticisms. 


2193. Through Isle and Empire Robert d’Humiéres 


Britain and Britain’s Empire in the East are analyzed in this semi-philosophical, semi-impressionistic 
study. A real contribution to the psychology of nations. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


2009. True Henry Clay, The Joseph M. Rogers 


Mr. Rogers has admirably succeeded in presenting the man with all his greatness of nature and faults 


Arthur Christopher Benson 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


of impulse. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
2069. Tuscan and Venetian Artists, The Hope Rea 
An old theme, but handled with freshness and a luminous enthusiasm. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


1897. War and Neutrality in the Far East T. J. Lawrence 


An excellent summary of the causes which led to the present Eastern conflict. Mr. Lawrence con- 
siders one by one the violations of international law. (Macmillan Co.) 


2199. War of the Classes, The Jack London 
Not even the most dramatic stories of the versatile Jack London throb with intenser feeling than this 
collection of essays on the so-called “conflict between labor and capital.” ‘(Macmillan Co.) 
1939. Where Does the Sky Begin ? Washington Gladden 


Around us, for the sky comes right down to the earth. “The Permanent and the Transient” and 
“How To Be Sure of God” are two of the other topics of discussion. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


1992. With Kuroki in Manchuria 


An account of the military operations in Manchuria. 


2033. Woman of the World, A Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
First aid to the young married couple in all the dilemmas matrimony is heir to. There is no end of 
advice in these chatty letters. (L. C. Page & Co.) 
2015. Women of America, The Elizabeth McCracken 
Miss McCracken writes delightfully of what American women—south, east, north, and west—are 
thinking and doing to-day. (Macmillan Co.) 
2076. Wonders of Life, The Ernst Haeckel 


Virtually a supplement to The Riddle of the Universe. Professor Haeckel deals with biological rather 
than theological problems, and discusses many of the broad questions of life. (//arper & Brothers) 


2192. Woodmyth and Fable Ernest Thompson Seton 
A collection of fables in prose and verse about animals and birds, with clever morals. (Century Co.) 


1960. Yankee on the Yangtze, A William Edgar Geil 
A good book of travel in China by a traveler who journeyed a thousand miles inward on the Yangtze 
and then crossed the Western mountains. (A. C. Armstrong & Son) 
2201. Yellow War, The “oO” 
These powerful sketches, based on intimate knowledge, bring us closer to the actors in the bloody 
drama in the East than anything which has yet appeared. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 
2038. Younger American Poets, The 

Essays generous in appreciation and discriminating in criticism. 
1923. Youth of Washington, The S. Weir Mitchell 
A clever “autobiography.” Dr. Mitchell has succeeded marvelously in conveying the impression 


that it is Washington himself who writes. (Century Co.) 


1903. Zola, Emile Ernest Alfred Vizetelly 
Those who fail to see morality and humanitarianism in Zola’s determined delineation of vice recog- 
nize them in his determined fight for justice for a persecuted man. (John Lane) 


Frederick Palmer 


(Charles Scribner's Sons) 


Jessie B. Rittenhouse 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 
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EXTRACTS FROM 
THE JOURNAL OF BENJAMIN HENRY LATROBE 


FRIEND OF WASHINGTON AND ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 


For a long time there has been in the possession of the Latrobes, of Baltimore, 
a most interesting collection of journals, letters, sketches and memorabilia of Benjamin 
Henry Latrobe, the founder of the American branch of the family, who came to this 
country from England in the year 1796. His chief « ‘laim to fame lies in the fact 
that it was under his ayers and from his plans (or the plans of others with his 
modifications) that the Capitol at W ashington was erected. Extracts from these 
rournals and papers will appe ar from time to time in this magazine, and from them 
we may get an insight into the character of a most versatile and remarkable man. 
Not only was Latrobe an architect—and the first one who could fairly lay claim to 
that title in America—but he was soldter, civil engineer, philosopher, artist, humorist, 
poet, and naturalist. He bad a wide range of thought, and many stand points from 
which he viewed life and judged and recorded developments about him. Observa- 
tions upon politics, accounts of travels through an unwritten country, interviews 
with great men, small men, and their wives and families, story and anecdote, criti- 
cism and comment, dealing with the years from 1796 to 1820, make these papers 
not only of historical value, but lively and refreshing reading. An idea of the 
versatility of the author can be obtained from the following extracts taken verbatim 
from his diary, and accompanied by hitherto unpublished sketches which show bis 
value as an artist, illustrator, and caricaturist. The first extract 1s the copy of a 
letter be made in the pages of his diary. 


Perersburs, Va., A pril 23, 1796. had collected all the Jews and Gentiles 

I have neither books, pencils, brushes _ from fifty miles around under one miser- 
nor colors, nor any other drawing mate- - able roof, I cannot say that my residence 
rials at this place, and my refuge from at Mrs. Armstead’s tavern in Blandford 
ennui, drinking, and gambling is re- affords any scenes that are entirely new 
duced to a sheet of bad paper and my to me. The multitude of colonels and 
pen. Having once lived ina Polish ale- majors with which I am surrounded 
house for four days during a fair, which _ brings back the nobles of the Polish Re- 
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public to my recollection, whose power 
and respectability is much on the same 
level. The only difference is that instead 
of Count Borolabraski and Lschinski 
and Zetroblastmygutski, and Skratch- 
mypolovrambolovorki, etc., we have 
here Colonel Tom, and Colonel Dick; 
and Major Billy, and Colonel Ben; 
Captain Titmouse, General Rattlesnake, 
and Brigadier General O’Possum--tte 
rabble i in, leather: breeches, witich ; fills 
up: the: : vacanties 6F sw earing ‘and noise, 
is ‘scarcely. distinguislable, in* the two 
piaces; only, bridged; by this difference— 
that we are here a 8: ~~ for even a 
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Jewish Rabbi to help out the appear- 
ance of religion, and a box of lemons 
and sealing-wax to represent commerce. 

I much fear that the peace and happi- 
ness of the amiable family that surround 
you has been disturbed by the desire of 
being in a scene of so much pleasure and 
gaiety as that in which they know their 
friend is now revelling. Indeed, when I 
reflect on the deprivation they are under, 
I feel a sensation so akin to pity that it 
makes me quite melancholy. I feel as 
if I could be happier in a dull buzz of the 


conversation at Belvidere than I am in 


| 
| 
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FEDERAL COURT, 


the lively clamor of the gay society here. 
Perhaps it may afford them a trifling 
comfort to know some of the particulars 
of the ecstatic scenes that keep me in a 
state of enchantment. In my last letter 
(the dulness of which will be sufficient 
proof that I was not yet wound up to a 
proper pitch of enjoyment) I think I 
gave you some idea of the glorious 20th 
of April, one thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-six years after the birth of 
somebody whose name I have forgotten 
since I came hither—nor can I find any- 
body here who can recollect it, though 
they “allow” they might know by inquir- 
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ing of their mothers or grannys—on that 
glorious day the invincible Lamplighter 
was stripped of his laurels by the Caro- 
lina horse, who also beat the whole field 
of unbeaten coursers. ‘The melancholy 
events of the evening I also submitted to 
your sympathy. The next morning, 
spent in the quiet of Mr. Shore’s family, 
deserves no notice. The dull combina- 
tions of water, wood and ground lose 
their charms when compared to the 
rapturous view of a race-horse darting 
through the dust like a meteor through 
the reddening clouds. At twelve, anxiety 
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Drawn from life by B. H. Latrobe 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM MURRAY, OF AMELIA 
COUNTY 


again possessed every breast while three 
—horses I believe they were, but to ac- 
count for the enthusiasm they then cre- 
ated I will call them coursers, or ‘steeds 
—darted round their orbit—orbit I think 
helps out the dignity of the period very 
well!—but to explain: 

I was invited, with several other gen- 
tlemen, to dine with Doctor Shore. 
About an hour before dinner I was at 
his door. I found there Jack Willis, 
Harris and many other gentlemen— 
all honorable men, no doubt—very busy 
indeed. They were doing no harm, 
only playing at loo. A sumptuous 
dinner soon made me acquainted with 
Mrs. Shore, a very pleasant lady, who 
with great ease and goodness of temper 
presided over the company of twenty- 
eight men. After dinner and some bump- 
ers to the President’s health, the whole 
party adjourned to the drawing-room. 
Loo, the most trifling of the ingenious 
contrivances invented to keep people 
from the vile habit of biting their nails, 
made a very large party happy; whist 
affording a more sulky delight to a few 
more, The rattling of dollars is a very 
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pleasant sound when it is at last smoth- 
ered by the folds of your own pocket. 
To me, whose pockets and mind re- 
mained equally void, it was a great re- 
lief to go and chatter to Mrs. Shore and 
the two ladies who called upon her in 
the afternoon. Just before a magnif- 
cent supper was completely arranged, 
I walked off with Jack Willis and re- 
solved to go to bed. I had got a bed 
in a neighboring house—where only six 
gentlemen slept in the same room—but 
alas! after knocking and bawling for 
half an hour at the door of the room in 
which a light was visible through the 
cracks, a tremendous yawn, which pre- 
ceded the slow drawing of the bolt, 
ushered me in to disappointment. 

A huge mulatto, more than half na- 
ked, had been left to guard the room. 
Overcome with sleep and toddy, he 
had stretched himself upon my bed, in- 
dulging the former and devastating the 


latter. “The room seemed poisonous and 





Drawn from life by B. HM. Latrot 


MR, BISHOP, OF BALTIMORE 
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BILLIARDS Af A COUNTRY TAVERN 


I set me on foot to return to the inn. 
Here in the interval had Falstaff—with 
Harris, Haydon and Sam Overton, his 
Nym, Pistol and Bardolph—established 
the throne of Pharo and assembled his 
host about him. However, I went up- 
stairs and got into bed in the eight- 
bedded barrack, and Thornton—who 
was here “Colonel” Thornton—fol- 
lowed me. Another fairly sober man 
or two also lay down; but the explosions 
of joy below banished sleep until past 
twelve. At six o’clock I got up, and 


upon going down-stairs found myself 


surrounded by half-a-dozen Colonels 
and as many Majors in different stages 
of intoxication and noise. The sub- 
alterns were still rattling the dollars. 
By eight o'clock most of them had stag- 
gered out of the house or into their beds. 
And now, my dear Sir, pray inform me 
how you came to be called Colonel? 
What folly did you commit in your 


youth to deserve a term of reproach of 


any kind? You would also oblige me 
by your advice: whether I had _ better 
overdo the matter by calling every man 


I meet Colonel, or underdo it by giving 
only one here and there the title; or 
whether tossing up for it would not be 
the safest and fairest mode I could 
adopt? 


Further on in the diary, Mr. Latrobe, 
under the same date, has some ob- 
servations upon the gambling, hard 





Drawn from life by B. H. Latrobe 


ALIC, A FAITHFUL OLD SERVANT 
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drinking and horse-racing spirit which 
evidently, from all accounts, filled up 
the time of the gentlemen of Virginia. 


Mr. Bate is the proprietor of the race- 
ground and of the buildings belonging to 
it. He is also one of the stewards of the 
course. I rode with himtothe field. It 
was the same thing over again! Upon 
the whole I think running matches are 
useful as well as very amusing entertain- 
ments. Racing encourages a taste for, 
and an inclination to breed, handsome 
horses. The mischief is, I believe, not 


peculiar to horse-racing, but attendant 
upon all concourses of men for the pur- 
poses of amusement. Betting at a horse- 
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ness of the blue and green factions at the 
chariot races of Rome and Constanti- 
nople. I have entirely forgotten the 
merits of the betting question; but they 
cut throats upon these occasions, an ad- 
dition to, if not an improvement upon, 
the degree of interest we take in the run- 
ning of our horses. The Greeks, I think, 
were entirely ignorant of the pleasures of 
betting. I have been delving into the 
metaphysics of this strange passion, and 
have at last found out that a bet is a 
mental Dram. It exhilarates and stimu- 
lates the mind till it has worked off, that 
is, till it (the hazard) is determined. Its 
effect is then gone, and is, on the losing 
side, followed by sickness and qualms; 


— 








MT. VERNON 


Sketched from Memory by B. H. Latrobe 


race, I believe, is an English passion. 
Upon the continent of Europe, high play 
is carried on to its utmost extent; but I 
do not think from my recollection of 
manners, that horse-racing would be 
considered, on the Continent, as a sub- 
ject into which gambling could deeply 
enter. There is a work, written in his 
own fascinating style, by Mercier, author 
of the “‘ Tableaux de Paris,” entitled “‘ La 
Quinzaine Anglaise a Paris,’ which I 
believe has been translated into English. 
It contains, if I recollect aright, a very 
excellent chapter on horse-racing, and 
the idea of betting upon running horses 
is therein assumed to be entirely English. 
Gibbon has entered deeply into the busi- 


on the winning by lassitude and debility, 
and a longing for another Dram. In- 
toxication is in both the consequence. 
The amusements of the theater would 
be useful to interrupt the gambling and 
drunkenness of the evening, but there 
are no players here at present. 


But to leave these humorously de- 
scribed scenes, and these wise and ac- 
curate comments; let us go with Mr. 
Latrobe further on his journey through 
Virginia. We come to an entry some 
months later. 


On Sunday, the 16th of July, I set off 
on horseback for Mt. Vernon, having a 


by, 
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letter to the President from his nephew, 
my particular friend, Bushrod Washing- 
ton. I traveled through a bold, broken 
country, to Colchester. Colchester lies 
on the north side of the River Occoquan, 
over which there is a ferry. The river is 
filled chiefly by the back waters of the 
Potomac. At the ferry it is 105 yards 
wide, it extends nearly the same width 
up the country, where it dwindles into a 
rivulet. The town is small and scattered, 
the river is shallow, and the convenience 
for trade not considerable. I break- 
fasted with Mr. Thomas Mason. From 
Colchester to Mt. Vernon the road lies 
through extensive woods, and the dis- 
tance is about ten miles. About two and 
a half miles from the President’s house is 
a mill belonging to him on a canal 
brought from the River Dogue. Its 
neatness is an indication of the attention 
of the owner to his private concerns. 
The farm of the President extends from 
the mill to his house. Good fences, 
clear grounds, and extensive cultivation 
strike the eye as something uncommon 
in this part of the world, but the road is 





Drawn by B. H. Latrobe 
**AN ATTEMPT AT THE FEATURES OF 
PATRICK HENRY’? 
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bad enough. The house becomes visi- 
ble between two groves of trees at about 
a mile’s distance. It has no very strik- 
ing appearance, though superior to every 
other house I have seen here. The ap- 
proach is not very well managed, but 
leads you into the area between the 
stables. The general plan of the build- 
ing, which is at Mr. Man. Page’s at 
Mansfield, near Fredericksburg, is of 
the old school. It is a wooden building 
painted to represent champhered rustic 
and sanded. ‘The center is an old house 
to which a good dining-room has been 
added at the north end, and a study, etc., 
at the south. The house is connected 
with the kitchen and offices by arcades. 
The whole of this part of the building 
is in very indifferent taste. Along the 
other front is a portico supported by 
eight square pillars of good proportion 
and effect. ‘There is a handsome statu- 
ary marble chimneypiece in the dining- 
room, of the taste of Sir William Cham- 
bers, with columns on each side. This 
is the only piece of expensive decora- 
tion I have seen about the house, and 
is indeed remarkable in that respect. 
Everything else is extremely good and 
neat, but by no means above what 
would be expected in a plain, English 
country gentleman’s ,house of from 
£500 or £600 a year. It is, however, a 
little above what I have hitherto seen in 
Virginia. The ground on the west front 
of the house is laid out in a level lawn, 
bounded on the sides with a_ wide, 
but extremely formal, serpentine walk, 
shaded by weeping willows—a_ tree 
which in this country grows very well 
upon high, dry land. On one side of this 
lawn is a plain kitchen-garden; on the 
other a neat flower-garden laid out in 
squares and boxed with great precision. 
Along the north wall of this garden ts a 
small greenhouse. ‘The plants were ar- 
ranged in front and contained nothing 
very rare, nor were they numerous. For 
the first time since I left Germany I saw 
here a parterre, clipped and trimmed 
with infinite care in the form of a richly 
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flourished Fleur-de-lis. The expiring 
groans, I hope, of our grandfather’s 
pedantry. 

Toward the east, Nature has lavished 
magnificence; nor has art interfered but 
to exhibit her to advantage. Before the 
portico a lawn extends on each hand 
from the front of the house, and the grove 
of locust-trees on each side extends to the 
edge of the bank. Down the steep slope 
trees and shrubs are thickly planted. 
They are kept so low as not to interrupt 
the view, but merely to furnish an agree- 
able border to the extensive prospect be- 
yond. . . After running about four 
miles to the right the river suddenly 
turns to the eastward, but is seen over 
a range of lowlands for a considerable 
distance. A woody peninsula, running 
to a point, backs the silver line of the 
water, and the blue hills of Maryland 
just appear above the edge of the trees 
beyond the next bend. 

What are descriptions of the face of 
Nature good for? They convey just 
as much an idea of the scene as the de- 
scription of the features of a lady do 
of her face. ‘The pen and the dictionary 
of Mrs. Ratcliff have done little more 
than to tire her reader by attempting 
to paint imaginary scenes of landscapes 
that interrupt the story. Descriptions 
of buildings are more successful, in 
general, and I think she is particularly 
so in them, though I once endeavored 
to plan the Castle of Udolpho from her 
account of it—and found it impossible. 

Having alighted at Mt. Vernon, I sent 
in my letter of introduction and walked 
into the portico next to the river. In 
about ten minutes the President came 
to me. He was dressed in a plain blue 
coat, his hair dressed and powdered; 
there was a reserve but no hauteur in 
his manner. He shook me by the hand, 
said he was glad to see a friend of his 
nephew’s, drew a chair, and desired 
me to sit down. Having inquired after 
the family I had left, the conversation 
turned upon Bath (now Virginia Hot 
Springs), to which they were going. 
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He said he had known the place when 
there was scarce a house upon it fit to 
sleep in, that the accommodations were, 
he believed, very good at present. He 
thought the best thing a family, regu- 
larly visiting Bath, could do, would be 
to build a house for their separate ac- 
commodation, the expense of which 
might be £200. He has, himself, a 
house there, which he supposes must 
be going to ruin. Independent of his 
public situation, the increased dissipa- 
tion and frequency of visitors would be 
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an objection to his visiting it again, 
unless the health of himself or his fam- 
ily should render it necessary. At first 
that was the motive, he said, that in- 
duced people to encounter the badness 
of the roads and the inconvenience of 
the lodgings, but at present few, he 
believed, in comparison of the whole 
number, had health in view. Even 
those whose object it was, were inter- 
rupted in their quiet by the dissipation 
of the rest. This, he observed, must 
naturally be the case “in every large 
collection of men whose minds were not 


Sketch made at Mt. Vernon in July 1796, by B. H. Latrobe 


THE TUTOR MRS. WASHINGTON 


the rapidly increasing immorality of the 
citizens particularly impressed him at 
the time he made them. They seemed 
well-expressed remarks of a man who 
has seen and knows the world. 

The conversation then turned on the 
rivers of Virginia. He gave me a very 
minute account of all their directions, 
their natural advantages, and what he 
conceived might be done for their im- 
provement by art. He then inquired 
whether I had seen the Dismal Swamp, 
and seemed particularly desirous of 
being informed upon the subject of the 





MISS CUSTIS YOUNG LAFAYLTTE 


MRS. WASHINGTON, MISS CUSTIS, YOUNG LAFAYETTE, AND HIS TUTOR 


occupied by any pressing business or 
personal interest.” 

In these, and many more observations 
of the same kind, there was no morose- 
ness, nor anything that appeared as if 


canal going forward there. He gave 
me a detailed account of the old Dismal 
Swamp Company and of their opera- 
tions, of the injury they had received 
by the effects of the war, and the still 
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greater harm which their inattention 
to their own concerns had done them. 
After many attempts on his part to pro- 
cure a meeting of directors (the number 
of which the law provided there should 


be six in order to do business), all of 
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MISS CUSTIS MRS. WASHINGTON 


SKETCH OF A GROUP AT MT. 


which proved fruitless, he gave up fur- 
ther hopes of anything effectual being 
done for their interests, and sold out 
his shares in the Proprietary at a price 
very inadequate to their real value. 
Since then his attention had been drawn 
so much to public affairs as scarcely 
to have made any inquiry into the pro- 
ceedings either of the Swamp or the 
Canal Company. 

I was much flattered at the attention 
to my observations, and his taking the 
pains either to object to my deductions 
where he thought them ill founded or to 
confirm them by strong remarks of his 
own, influenced by observations made 
while he was in the habit of visiting the 
swamp. 

This conversation lasted above an 


hour, and as he had at first told me that 
he was endeavoring to finish some let- 
ters, to go by the Post, upon a variety 
of business, “‘ which, notwithstanding his 
distance from the seat of government, 
still preyed upon him in his retirement ” 
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MASTER LEAR 


VERNON, BY B. H. LATROBE 


I got up to take my leave. But he de- 
sired me, in a manner very like Dr. 
Johnson’s, to “keep my chair,” and 
then continued to talk to me about the 
great works going forward in Eng- 
land, and my own objects in this coun- 
try. 1 found him well acquainted with 
my mother’s family in Pennsylvania. 
After much conversation upon the coal 
mines on the James River, I told him of 
the silver mine at Rocketts. He laughed 
most heartily upon the very mention of 
the thing. I explained to him the na- 
ture of the expectations formed of its 
productiveness, and satisfied him of the 
probability that ore might exist there. 
He made several minute inquiries con- 
cerning it, and then said that “it would 
give him real uneasiness should any sil- 
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ver.or gold mine be discovered that would 
tempt considerable capital into the prose- 
cution of that object; and that he heartily 
wished for his country that it might con- 
tain no mine but such as the plough could 
reach, save only coal and iron.” 

After conversing with me more than 
two hours, he got up and said that “we 
should meet again at dinner.” I then 
strolled about the lawn and took the 
views in my sketch-book. Upon my 
return to the house I found Mrs. Wash- 
ington and her granddaughter, Miss 
Custis, in the hall. 1 introduced my- 
self to Mrs. Washington as a friend of 
her nephew, and she immediately en- 
tered into conversation upon the pros- 
pect from the lawn, and presently gave 
me an account of her family in a good- 
humored and free manner that was ex- 
tremely pleasant and flattering. She 
retains strong remains of considerable 
beauty, seems to enjoy very good health 
and to have as good a humor. She has 
no affectation of superiority in the slight- 
est degree, but acts completely in the 
character of the mistress of the house 
of a respectable and opulent country 
gentleman. Her granddaughter, Miss 
Eleanor Custis (the only one of four who 
is unmarried) has more perfection of 
form, of expression, of color, of softness 
and of firmness of mind than I have 
ever seen before or conceived consistent 
with mortality. She is everything that 
the chisel of Phidias aimed at but could 
not reach; the soul beaming through her 
countenance and glowing in her smiles 
is as superior to her face as mind 1s to 
matter. 

Young Lafayette, with his tutor, came 
down some time before dinner. He is a 
young man about seventeen, of a mild, 
pleasant countenance, favorably impres- 
sing at first sight. His figure is rather 
awkward. His manners are easy and he 
has very little of the usual French air 
about him. He talked much, especially 
with Miss Custis, and seemed to possess 
wit and fluency. He spoke English tol- 
erably well; much better, indeed, than 


his tutor, who has had the same oppor- 
tunities of improvement. 

Dinner was not served up till after 
half past three, it having been postponed 
fully half an hour in hopes of Mr. Lear 
arriving from Alexandria. The Presi- 
dent came into the portico about half an 
hour before three, and talked freely up- 
on common topics with the family. At 
dinner he placed me at the left hand of 
Mrs. Washington; Miss Custis sat at 
her right, and himself next to her 
near the middle of the table. There 
was very little conversation between 
us—a few jokes passed between the 
President and young Lafayette, whom 
he treats more as a child than a guest. 
I felt a little embarrassed at first at the 
silent, reserved air that prevailed. As 
I drink no wine, and the President drank 
only three glasses after dinner, the party 
soon returned to the portico. Mr. 
Lear, Mr. Dandridge, Mrs. Lear and 
three boys arrived soon after and helped 
out the conversation. The President 
retired in about three-quarters of an 
hour. . 

As much as I wished to stay, I thought 
it a point of delicacy to take up as little 
of the time of the President as possible, 
and therefore requested Mrs. Washing- 
ton’s permission to order my _ horses. 
She expressed a slight wish that I would 
stay, but I did not think it sufficiently 
strong in etiquette to detain me, so or- 
dered my horses to the door. 

I waited a few minutes till the Presi- 
dent returned; he asked me whether I 
had any very pressing business to pre- 
vent my lengthening my visit. I told him 
I had not, but that as I considered my 
lingering an intrusion upon his more 
important engagements, I thought I 
could reach Colchester that evening by 
daylight. 

“Sir,” said he, “you see I take my 
own way. If you can take yours at my 
house I shall be glad to see you longer.” 

Coffee was brought about six o’clock. 
When it was removed, the President, 
addressing himself to me, inquired about 
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the state of the crops about Richmond. 
I told him all I had heard; a long con- 
versation upon farming ensued, during 
which it grew dark, and he then pro- 
posed going into the hall. He made me 
sit down by him, then continued the con- 
versation for above an hour. During that 
time he gave me a very minute account 
of the Hessian fly and its progress from 
Long Island, where it first appeared, 
through New York, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Delaware, part of Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland. 
It has not yet ap- 
peared in Virginia 
but is daily dreaded. 
The cultivation of In- 
dian corn next came 
up. He dwelt upon 
all the advantages 
attending this most 
useful crop, and then 
said that the man- 
ner in which the land 
was exhausted by it, 
the constant attend- 
ance it required dur- 
ing the whole year, 
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He then entered into the different mer- 
its of the variety of plows which he had 
tried, and gave the preference to the 
heavy, Rotheram plow from a full expe- 
rience of its merits. The Berkshire iron 
plow he held next in estimation. He 
had found it impossible to get the iron- 
work of his Rotheram plow replaced in 
a proper manner; otherwise he should 
never have discontinued its use. I 
promised to send him one of Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s plows of Tuckahoe. He ac- 

cepted it with pleas- 
ure. 

Mrs. Washington 
and Miss Custis had 
retired early, and the 
President left the 
company at eight 
o'clock. We soon 
after retired to bed 
(there was no hint of 
supper). 

I rose with the sun 
and walked in the 
grounds near the 

’ house. I also took 
the view in a page 


and the superior SKETCH OF EDMUND RANDOLPH — of my sketch book. 


value of the produce 


Former Secretary of State 


The President came 


of land in other crops, Made in the Court of Appeals, Rich- to the company in the 


would induce him to 
leave off entirely the 
cultivation of it, provided he could de- 
pend upon any market for a supply of 
it elsewhere. As food for the negroes 
it was his opinion that it was infinitely 
preferable to wheat bread in point of 
nourishment. He had made the experi- 
ment upon his own lands, and had found 
that, though the negroes, while the novel- 
ty lasted, seemed to prefer wheat bread 
as being the food of their masters, they 
soon grew tired of it. He conceived that 
should the negroes be fed upon wheat 
or rye bread, they would, in order to be 
fit for the same labor, be obliged to 
have a considerable addition to their 
allowance of meat. But, notwithstand- 
ing all this, he thought the balance of 
advantage to be against Indian corn. 


mond, Va., April 12, 1796 


sitting - room, where 
all the latest news- 
papers were laid out, at half past seven. 
He talked with Mr. Lear about the prag- 
ress of the works at the great Falls and 
in the city of Washington. Breakfast 
was served up with the usual Virginia 
style—tea, coffee and cold and broiled 
meats. It was very soon over, and for 
an hour afterward he stood upon the 
steps of the west door talking to the 
company who were collected about him. 
The object was the establishment of the 
University at the Federal City. He 
mentioned the offer he had made of 
giving to it all the interests he had in 
the city on condition that it should go on 
in a given time, and he complained that, 
though magnificent offers had been made 
by speculators for the same purpose, 
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there seemed to be no inclination to 
carry them into reality. He spoke as 
if he felt a little hurt on the subject. 

About ten o’clock the President made 
a motion to retire, and I requested a 
servant to bring my horses to the door. 
The President then returned, and as 
soon as my servant came up he went to 
him and asked himif he had breakfasted. 
He then shook me by the hand most 
cordially, desired me to call if I came 
again into the neighborhood, and wished 
me good morning. 

When my youngest brother was about 
six years old, he went with the family to 
see the King of England go through St. 
James’ Park in state to the House of 
Lords. Upon being told that he rode in 
just such a carriage, he could scarcely 
believe that the person he saw could be 
the King, and being assured that it 
really was so, he cried out: “Good Lord, 
papa, how like a man he is!” The senti- 
ment expressed by the boy is, I believe, 
felt by every man who sees for the first 
time a man raised by merit or by reputa- 
tion above the common level of his fellow 
creatures. It was impressed upon me 
on seeing one of the greatest men that 
Nature ever produced, but in a less 
degree than when I saw that least- 
like-a-man-looking-king, Frederic II. of 
Prussia. 

Washington has something uncom- 
monly majestic and commanding in his 
walk, his address, his figure and his 
countenance. His face is characterized, 
however, more by intense and powerful 
thought than by quick and fiery con- 


ception. There is a mildness about his 
expression, an air of reserve in his man- 
ner lowers its tone still more. He is sixty- 
four but appears some years younger 
and has sufficient apparent vigor to last 
many years yet. He was frequently en- 
tirely silent for many minutes, during 
which time an awkwardness seemed to 
prevail in every one present. His answers 
were often short and sometimes ap- 
proached to moroseness. He did not at 
any time speak with any remarkable flu- 
ency—perhaps the extreme correctness 
of his language, which almost seems 
studied, prevented that effect. He ap- 
peared to enjoy a humorous observation 
and made several himself. He laughed 
heartily several times and in a very good- 
humored manner. On the morning of 
my departure he treated me as if I had 
lived for years in his home—with ease 
and attention; but in general I thought 
there was a slight air of moroseness 
about him, as if something had vexed 
him. 

For Washington, had Horace lived at 
the present day, he would have written 
his celebrated ode. It is impossible to 
have ever read it and not to recollect in 
the presence of this great man the virum 
justium, etc. 


Mr. Latrobe carries on his narrative, 
describing in his journal a great deal of 
his coming and going, his adventures 
and the people whom he meets; but this 
extract gives us a side-light on Washing- 
ton that the reading public cannot afford 
to miss. 
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he crew charged them with every weapon handy.” —Page 19 
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THE LAW OF THE TRIBE 
By REX E. BEACH 


This is the tale of a Kanaka whaler, a 
whisky cask, and a missionary; having 
to do with a blood-letting away out 
on the edge of things; involving white 
men’s passions and the smoldering hate 
of the Eskimo, as it was told to me by a 
revenue man while we were steeped in 
laughter, music, clinking glasses and the 
muffled clang of Broadway trolleys. 

I had bemoaned the urbanity of 
life, the paucity of the pastoral. What 
though the duck had been delicious and 
the salad perfect; the stale breath of the 
city was in my nostrils and I railed at 
its refinements. So, led by my mood, 
my friend’s discourse wandered out into 
the distant reaches till I felt the heave of 
slanting decks, smelt the sea spume, and 
heard the salt air whining through the 
shrouds. North and west we cruised 
through the smoky seas where the sea- 
parrots scream, up toward the Diomedes 
where the roar of the bull walrus drowns 
the beat of the surf, and there, out of the 
tropic blue of his Havana, he wove this 
story of the Arctics: 


At the tip of that point of land which 
leans farthest out and whispers across 
to the moss-garbed hills of Siberia nes- 
tles a native village. Since the earliest 
days no whaling ship has passed it with- 
out pause to trade, for it is the most pros- 
perous of all the towns from Dutch Har- 
bor to Point Barrow. ‘The straits teem 
with walrus, deer range the ridges be- 
hind, salmon choke the rivulets, and the 
cry of geese in the slow, summer air is 
like a noisy burden. 

One J une midnight, as the yellow 
sun dipped shallowly below the horizon, 
a Hawaiian schooner anchored abreast 


the sand spit and was soon surrounded 
by the curious populace. They came 
off in kyaks and big skin boats, bearing 
many things to barter, noisy and pleased 
in their childlike friendliness. They 
had not trafficked long until the cap- 
tain ordered up a cask of whisky and 
broached it. So it was but a short time 
until the sailors were in possession of the 
Eskimos’ spoils and they in turn reeled 
under the drunken fumes. The schoon- 
er’s master was a_half-breed—swart, 
thick and domineering. As time drew 
along, for some reason, he grew enraged 
at a native and struck him. That one, 
liquor-maddened and aroused from his 
customary good nature, drew knife and 
made at the master. Doubtless white 
blood would have run had not a sailor 
snatched a bludgeon and beaten down 
the Eskimo, at which his tribesmen drew 
together threateningly. The crew, who 
had likewise become inflamed, charged 
them with every weapon handy and swept 
them overboard, all but a dozen, who 
fought back doggedly. These, forced 
down the deck inch by inch, sought ref- 
uge beneath the forward deck, where 
they crouched, thoroughly terrified. 

The sailors, drunk with victory and 
the blood-lust, seized blubber-hooks and 
reaching in, dragged them out one by 
one. As each was brought forth they 
knocked in his head and threw him over- 
board—eleven in all—then, glutted with 
the kill, their decks awash with blood, 
they weighed anchor and sailed away 
like pirates of the Spanish Main. In 
this fashion Hatred was sown at Prince 
of Wales. 

On the sand ridge, behind the town, 
they reared eleven great whale ribs in a 
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row, while the squaws let down their 
hair and rocked and wailed, and the 
men spoke with stony faces and bitter 
words. 

As the years passed, whenever a 
child grew to understanding, his mother 
taught him the story of the bleaching 
bones and nursed the hatred in him as 
jealously as she did his life. Withal, 
they were a crafty people and realized 
that vengeance must come cautiously, 
for each year there were more and more 
white men in the country and back of 
them was a great power which they felt 
but could not fully grasp. These new- 
comers treated them well as a rule and, 
but for the memory of the whalers’ 
treachery, they would have made friends 
greedily. As it was, the tribe came to 
be known as unfriendly and inhospi- 
table; and it was at this time that my 
friend sailed north out of the mists, 
bearing on the revenue cutter mission- 
aries—two of them. 

“One was a farmer lad,” said he, “‘an 
Ohio boy. He ran less to prayer than 
to hard work and I told the ‘old man’ 
that he would make the Indians like 
him; but the other—somehow I knew 
he was due for trouble from the first. 
He was nice enough, only for his airs, 
and he brought his young wife with 
him—both of them aflame with the de- 
sire to teach the heathen. 

**We anchored about a mile and a half 
from shore and the ‘old man’ sent for 
all the villagers. It was the only town 
we had ever stopped at where they didn’t 
hurry out of their own accord, but ever 
since the day of the Kanaka schooner 
Prince of Wales’ men were slow in their 
greeting. They came finally, and a finer 
lot I never saw—big, clean-limbed, and 
clothed in royal furs, but sullen. Yes, 
awful sullen, and when they saw the two 
white men and the woman they mur- 
mured among themselves. 

“The captain knew their story—he 
knew everything that had to do with 
Alaska—and he called them together 
below the bridge. 
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“**'These people have come to live with 
you,’ he said, “be good to them.’ 

“There was considerable talk, then 
one spoke'up in his native tongue: 

“*We don’t want the white men and 
their squaw.’ 

“*They’re good men,’ said Healy. 
‘They'll teach you many things and cure 
your children when they’re sick.’ 

“We don’t want the white men,’ said 
the spokesman again. ‘Take them 
away. If they stay they will be sorry. 
Maybe they will die—w ho knows?’ 

“The ‘old man’s’ eyes glowed and 
his voice raised a tone as he spoke. 

““Tf anything happens to them I'll 
blow up your village. I'll shoot your 
houses to pieces.’ 

“They had never seen a cannon be- 
fore and began to laugh at this. 

***No,’ said they, ‘we are not children 
to be frightened with fools’ talk. The 
village is too far away and the ship can’t 
come close to the land. No, you must 
keep the white folks yourself.’ 

“At that the captain made them climb 
the rigging, every one of them, and had 
me load the bow gun. 

*** Shoot low, lieutenant,’ he said. So 
I did. The shot struck half-way to the 
shore—a laugh came from aloft. 

“*What did we say?’ they gibed. 
‘The big whale gun is no good. You 
can’t scare us—we are men.’ 

“*Load her again,’ said Healy. I 
did, and this time the laughter was not 
so loud for the ball struck close to the 
beach. They were unconvinced, how- 
ever, and jeered us mightily till the 
commander said: 

**Lieutenant, that big cache to the 
east of the village.’ 
“Aye, aye, sir,’ and I sighted. 

“ They had caught the old man’s tone 
this time and ceased to chatter. ‘The 
deck was very still as I fired. 

“The cache was a rude log shelter, 
perched high on posts, and standing well 
out from the village. It was a good 
shot—the target smashed like a clay 
pigeon. We saw women and children 
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scurrying out of the huts, back toward 
the hills. 

“The men came down on to the deck 
quietly and they were not laughing now, 
but more sullen faces I never saw. 

“*Don’t shoot again,’ they saic. 
“Let the white men and the squaw come 
ashore ’—and that’s how we landed our 
missionaries. 


During the next few years the revenue 
cutter called at the village frequently, 
leaving mail, provisions, etc., and it 
seemed that the churchmen were getting 
along much better than had been ex- 
pected. Particularly did the Ohio boy 
succeed with them, for he worked ear- 
nestly and treated his charges with a tact 
and understanding of which the other, 
Mathison, seemed totally devoid. How- 
ever he was eventually sent down coast 
to Port Clarence, in charge of a gov- 
ernment reindeer herd, leaving the 
Kentuckian and his wife at Prince of 
Wales. 

Now the spirit of mischief dwells as 
stoutly in a native child as in one of other 
blood, but, no matter what faults are 
committed, the Indian never chastises 
his offspring. This tender spirit of rev- 
erence is one of the most touching traits 
of the aborigine and, not only does he 
never lift a hand against his little ones, 
but violence from another is a deadly 
affront. 

The children of this village did not 
like Mathison, and he began to feel an 
unrest in his school which he could not 
fathom. One morning, he found a 
rude caricature of himself on the black- 
board. It was most disparaging to his 
dignity and led to severe language. A 
few nights later some one threw pebbles 
at his house door. Again, the school- 
house was broken open and chalk taken 
out. He spoke to the scholars of dire 
punishments and still the thing pre- 
vailed until he grew maddened out of 
all proportion to the gravity of the of- 
fenses. 

Had he treated them with a patient 


good humor, the little.ones would have 
exhausted their resource of annoyance, 
but they irritated him cumulatively till, 
one day in an outburst, he threatened 
death to any one who approached his 
house at night. His residence sat well 
up on the mountain above the village, 
and for some time thereafter he slept in 
peace; but the liberties with the school- 
house continued, and one day, becoming 
frenzied, he made public announcement 
that, should he catch any one forcing it 
open, he would shoot them. 

Some time after, three little boys, 
wrenched with deviltry, sprung the door 
to the place, purloining some chalk. 
Later, as they thought of the master’s 
threat, the gravity of it smote them and 
they became frightened. 

“Ai, we have done a very bad thing,” 
said the littlest one, who was but eleven 
and lame of the left leg. 

**So! but won’t the master be an- 
gry! ’’said the second, laughing. ‘‘ How 
he will shout in the morning.” 

“What will he do?” the timid one 
questioned. 7 

** He will kill us,’ answered the third, 
speaking from the wisdom of his thir- 
teen years. “He said so.” Whereat 
the other two went atremble and a panic 
seized them. 

“Yes, he will kill us,” they said and 
wanted to run home to their mothers, 
but were checked by the eldest. 

Now it is not good to threaten an In- 
dian with death. Complaint he will 
stand, abuse he will suffer and vituper- 
ation even, but beware of the threat— 
for he is serious in his mind and has no 
conception of a bluff. Self-preservation 
will stir within him and, like the wolf, 
he is quick to snap. 

The oldest boy, in whom lay deepest 
rooted the story of the eleven whale ribs, 
spoke to the other. 

“There is but one thing to do. We 
must kill him first. Come, let us do it,” 
so they went back to the village. 

It was the middle of August and the 
nights were growing dark—thus they 
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were unnoticed, particularly as most of 
the men were gone hunting. 

The leader stole a whale gun from his 
father’s cache—a great weapon throw- 
ing an explosive bomb—the second 
sneaked from his home an old musket— 
relic of Russian days, with a ball half the 
size of his little fist—while the cripple 
could find only a sledge-hammer. 

Surely there has never been a more 
curious spectacle than that of the three 
brown children on their mission of 
death, winding up the hill, hushed with 
the tragedy of the soft, sweet summer 
night; the mind of each aflame with the 
hatred of the other race; the grim tale 
of their slaughtered fathers and the 
fear of the missionary’s threat urging 
them. First crept the young leader in 
the tremulous dignity of his bravado, 
the second barely large enough to lug the 
long-barreied musketoon, and then the 
pitiful, halting boy with the withered 
thigh clasping the hammer to his ach- 
ing chest, its handle leaving a trail in 
the dust like the track of an accusing 
finger. 

They loaded their weapons, for this 
knack they had learned with their first 
speech, and, as they were unable to aim 
with certainty, they approached the 
door and placed the muzzles on either 
side of the knob. Bracing themselves, 
they cocked their guns. At a sign, the 
little one raised the sledge and beat a 
tattoo. It awoke the two within and the 
man arose. He spoke: 

“Who is there?” 

“Now,” whispered the boy with the 
whale-gun, and the two reports boomed 
out into the night rolling down to the 
village, and the recoil flung them into 
the sand. They arose but heard noth- 
ing within save the frightened cries of 
the woman, and then the horror of 
their deed stole coldly into their veins 
and they went shaking down the moun- 
tain and into their mothers’ huts. 

They awaited the sure alarm, but it 
did not come, for the white woman hud- 
dled fear-stricken at the house. Across 
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the door lay her husband’s body shot 
through and through with a whale 
bomb and a Russian slug. 

As the settlement stirred in the first 
dawn, the lame boy could stand it no 
longer and spoke to his mother. 

‘“*What a bad dream I had last night, 
mother.” 

She noted shrewdly that he was 
frightened and that lines showed around 
his tired eyes other than the marks of 
pain that a cripple bears. 

** What was it, little one?” 

“| dreamed that the missionary man 
was dead,” he trembled, but she dis- 
missed him. 

“Chut! What a dream!” and went 
about her labors. 

Later he spoke again, for the secret 
grew with its repression till it weighed 
down his soul, and now the old woman, 
her quick suspicions aroused, drew from 
him most of the story—all but the names 
of the other boys. This he refused— 
saying he did not know—that it was 
all a dream. 

Within five minutes the village was 
roused and they found the shattered 
door, the stark body behind, and the 
shuddering woman where she had raved 
all night in the fear that the murderers 
would search her out. Then the wrath 
of the men rose, while the squaws wailed 
and rocked and threw sand in their hair. 

“ Who did this? ” 

Back to the village they were led by 
the old squaw till they found the two 
older boys, but the lame one had fled. 
When questioned, they denied their part 
stoutly, although the men saw signs 
which caused them to doubt. 

“Come with us to the dead man and 
swear that you are innocent,”’ said one 
and the boys agreed. They moved 
down the beach together, but the cer- 
tainty grew in the minds of the men that 
these children were the ones. The 
Unutkoot, or medicine man, began to 
chant and cry out as they went, working 
himself into a frenzy. He told them 
that they must come with him to the 
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naked body and kneel beside it, where 
they must take off their shirts and repeat 
their oaths with hand upon the wounds. 
At this the little shavers grew pale and 
the smaller one began to cry. 

“Not the shirt,” he whimpered. 
‘Don’t make us take cff our shirts,” 
and at this the men looked at each other 
sadly and fell behind so that the boys 
were ahead. ‘They had flinched at the 
ordeal! They could not endure that 
most terrible oath wherein the shirt is 
removed—and their guilt was patent to 
these keen men. ‘They spoke gutterally 
among themselves, then, without fur- 
ther warning, their rifles rang and the lit- 
tle bodies pitched forward on the beach. 

Two hunters bore them to the door of 
Mathison’s house, followed by the grim 
braves, and tears ached down many a 
wrinkled visage at the sight, for the chil- 
dren had been blood of their blood and 
he whom they had avenged had been 
hated by them all; but justice of the 
Spartan type reigns among these hardy 
people. Moreoy Cf, in the past years 
they had grown to respect the grizzled 
man who ruled this great realm from 
the bridge of the white revenue ship, 
and who stood in their eyes for the 
grim, unyielding image of the law and 
for the vengeance of the other race. 

They dug a grave before the widow’s 
door and placed therein the two bodies; 
then the chief went in and spoke to her. 

“Come forth and look. We have 
killed our own sons that your blood 
might be avenged.” 

They took her away from the place 
and down the coast to Port Clarence to 
her husband’s friend, but further than 
that they did nothing, save to lock up 
the house and leave things as they were; 
for they felt that the news would travel 
by the mystic channels of desolate lands, 
and that the revenue cutter would glide 
around the point and soon they would 
have to face the wrath of the white 
men and, worse, the accusing eyes of 
the old man whose voice in anger shook 
every native from Akutan upward, 


** How we first heard the news, I don’t 
know,” said the lieutenant, “ for we were 
away up in the Kotzebue country and 
it was vague, but we steamed south full 
speed and anchored abreast of the town 
less than a week after the tragedy. 

“As on our first trip, no canoes put 
off to meet us and a deadly silence was 
over the place. The gaunt hills leaned 
forward, listening; the birds seemed 
hushed, and not a soul showed till I 
landed in the gig. It was not long till I 
had the whole story and I called a meet- 
ing of the men, saying that the captain 
would be there to hear them. Then I 
went back and told Healy. 

‘It was a strange sight, that August 
night: the flaring light on the gaunt, 
bronze faces, that stared so moodily at 
us; the agony of the parents whose 
thoughts were in the grave on the moun- 
tain side; the overhanging, velvet hills 
rearing up to the starry sky. The dig- 
nity and the ceremony of it is fresh with 
me yet, for here at last was the fruit of 
that forgotten orgy on the whaler’s deck; 
here the law of the Eskimo met the steel 
of the white man’s rule. 

“The plaint of a distant squaw floated 
to us on the air, thick with the strange 
odors of a wild people and a wilder land; 
and then the oldest chief arose and spoke. 

“This was a solemn time, he said, 
and every soul felt that it marked an 
epoch in the history of the tribe. They 
were cold with sorrow for their children, 
and sick with dread of what the future 
held—fearful of the wrath of the whites. 

“He went back and told the story of 
the great crime so adroitly that I felt the 
hot, impotent rage of his people in my 
veins, felt the hatred flare in me as it had 
flared in them when the Kanaka sailed 
reeking away. He pointed to the ghost- 
ly whale ribs, lighted by the fire, and told 
how his people had refused to welcome 
the missionaries but how they had been 
forced upon them; how the one grew to 
be loved, and taught them of the white 
man’s God and laws and then went 
away ; how the other had stayed and 
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“The oldest chief arose and spoke.” —Page 23 
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become hated, of how he abused their 
children, and how they said nothing. 
Then he described the deed of the three 
boys and the pathos in his deep voice, as 
he told of the tribe’s quick vengeance, 
caused my throat to ache and the fire to 
blur before me. What more did we 
want? We had spoiled their faith in 
their old gods, we had murdered their 
men, we had forced a creed upon them 
whose teachers they did not want—and 
yet, for the death of one of these, they 
had wrecked vengeance on their own 
offspring. ‘Two they had killed, and al- 
though the other had escaped, they 
would offer him as a sacrament also. 
Surely that was enough! 
“When he had done our 
stood up. 


‘old man’ 
Ah, there was a man for you! 
I’d have broken down or bungled mat- 
ters wretchedly, even though I realized 
that on my words leaned the faith and 
loyalty of a people. I knew dimly that, 
when he sat down, either the Prince of 
Wales men would be loyal Americans, 
warmed and cheered by the sympathy 
of the whites, or sullen renegades, em- 
bittered by the blood of their ‘people. 

** He talked as a mother does to her 
children till the men shifted their skin 
boots and hung their heads so that the 
light might not glisten on their cheeks. 

“Squaws crept up and encircled us, 
their mottled reindeer parkas weird and 
ghostlike in the darkness. With them 
there was no dignity in stoicism and they 
wept quietly; and yet, through it all, the 
master was as firm as a rock, for the dig- 
nity of the law was in his hands. 

* ‘All | ask is the other boy,’ he con- 
cluded. ‘ Bring him to me, for he must 
answer to the white man.’ 

“At this there was a murmur. 

*** What will you do with him?’ ques- 
tioned the chief, and I saw that they 
were afraid we would torture him. 
When it was explained that he would 
be detained, perhaps, but one so young 
could not merit death under the white 
man’s rule, an old hunter spoke: 


*“*No! That is not a good law. We 
are brothers to the white man and the 
boy must answer to our law. Let the 
guilty ones die. Leave this one to us 
and we will punish him.’ 

“** Remember, he is only a little one,’ 
said Healy, and now he was pleading in 
his turn. ‘Give him to me ’"—but the 
hunter shook his head doggedly and the 
others murmured acquiescence. 

““* He must die,’ he said, and patted 
the stock of his rifle. ‘When you return 
next the stain will be gone.’ ” 

My friend relit his cigar, and, eying 
it speculatively, went on in slow words: 

“* Sometimes I picture a halting, half- 
starved Indian lad, wandering there 
all alone among mossy, barren hills, an 
exile from his home ; an outlaw, hunted 
and harried where he should have been 
rocked in his mother’s arms. Tears of 
hunger streak his weazened little face, 
grown pinched and old and gray, while 
his hands are bleeding where he has dug 
for roots. The stain of berry juice is on 
his teeth. He shivers w eakly as the raw 
wind searches through his rags. Each 
night, creeping to the mountain crest, 
he lies there on the sharp stones and 
hears the faint sounds of the village, 
straining his tired eyes through the dusk 
toward the place where he knows his 
mother sits. 

“ But Lord! Think of the gray man 
who took his loaded rifle and went out 
into the bleak mists to save the law of 
his fathers and the honor of his house. 
Think of his returning silently, with only 
the deepened seams of his face hinting 
of what he’d done!” 


The gong of the Broadway electric 
brought me back out of the North. 
The lust for. the elemental was spent 
within me—the breath of the great city 
was sweet again in my nostrils. 

“T don’t care to think of it,” 
and shuddered. 

“And he was the boy’s father,” 
my friend. 


said I, 


said 
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THE BLOCH MUSEUM AT LUCERNE 


By ROBERT LONG 


Why is it that museums are so often 
uninteresting? The answer probably is 
because they lack a philosophy. You 
may gaze entranced at friezes from the 
Parthenon; admire the stupendous pro- 
portions of Assyrian bulls; wander for 
hours among ¢ases of stuffed humming- 
birds, Sévres china and Roman coins; 
marvel at reconstructed quarternary 
mastodons, tablets from Babylon and 
monoliths from Egypt—and yet come 
away with an empty sense of having 
seen a great deal and learned nothing. 
And after all, this, at best, is what you 
see in every great museum, save in a 
few specialized collections; and in these 
monotony replaces heterogeneity. Most 
museums can be appreciated only by 
the imaginative; the average observer 
cannot reconstitute mentally the nexus 
which existed between any two objects 
in their time. 

A museum which adopted the princi- 
ple of selection instead of aggregation 
would draw thousands where the present 
collections draw hundreds. The ordi- 
nary museum tries to be comprehensive. 
To make it interesting instead of merely 
curious, it should be only typical. You 
cannot have a philosophy of things 
detached from their natural human re- 
lations. In the ideal museum there 
would not be a great deal of anything, 
but there would be a little of every- 
thing. Ten Greek coins would teach as 
much as ten cases; you would have an 
Egyptian burial instead of fifty Egyptian 
mummies; you would see Phidias at 
work, not a dozen indifferent plaster 
casts; you would save space, and you 
would use your saved space in present- 
ing everything in its relations to the life 


of man which it occupied in its day. 
Unfortunately the selective type of mu- 
seum is seldom to be seen outside the 
grounds of commemorative expositions, 
and there it is looked upon as a somewhat 
frivolous “‘side-show.” There is, how- 
ever, one museum in the world which 
deals with things in their natural order, 
and attempts to teach a lesson—even to 
propagandise. It is a museum of a 
human institution. The institutional 
museum has, of course, difficulties of its 
own. A museum of politics, in the nar- 
row sense of the word, would be nothing 
but an ordered collection of faded trea- 
ties, antiquated charters, and obsolete 
maps, with perhaps a few historic pen- 
handles and parliamentary relics. Nev- 
ertheless, politics—and economics too— 
might be taught with more ease visually 
than textually. But the oldest of human 
institutions—war—lends itself to this 
method best of all; and at present what 
is probably the most interesting special- 
ized museum in the world is the War 
and Peace Museum lately opened under 
the shadow of Pilatus, in Lucerne. 

The Krieg-und-Frieden’s Museum, 
founded by the late Jean de Bloch, 
whose romantic history and remarkable 
literary achievements first became known 
to the Western World at the time of the 
Tsar’s peace manifesto, is the first mu- 
seum that was ever dedicated to an idea. 
That idea is peace. Other museums 
were founded to exhibit things; M. 
Bloch was the first man who discovered 
that a museum might be employed to 
prove things. Having come to the con- 
clusion that the real root of martial ten- 
dencies among the people was the glamor 
which has surrounded all things militant 
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ROMAN INFANTRY FORMATION 


Cesar’s attack on the Gauls at Bibracte, 58 B. C. 


from time immemorial, he conceived the 
audacious idea of using this false glamor 
as a servant in the cause of peace. The 
literary propaganda against war, he ar- 
gued, was not half so attractive to the 
ordinary man as the visual and material 
propaganda in its favor which the con- 
stant exhibition of martial uniforms and 
martial weapons carries on unconscious- 
ly in his mind. The lecturer on peace 
decorates his hall with symbolic olive- 
branches which appeal only to the al- 
ready converted. Why not appeal to 
the unconverted who feel the old bar- 
barian delight in gleaming swords and 
giant ordinance, and by proving the 
futility of these weapons turn the world 
to the paths of peace? 

M. Bloch—statistician and economist 
as he was—knew the human heart, and 
so, while he adhered to his practical, 
hard-headed arguments with facts and 
figures, he determined to present them 


in the most attractive way. The aver- 
age man who walks through the rooms 
of the great museum by the lake of the 
Forest Cantons will be interested even 
if he is not converted. For the human 
element is everywhere supreme. You 
can bend over miniature Sempachs and 
Morgartens, touch the rusty bayonets 
which reshaped Europe at Waterloo, or 
prefigure if you will the future Armaged- 
don waged with Mannlicher rifles and 
quick-firing Krupp guns never yet tried 
on the field of battle. If you are a 
romantic person—and who is not ro- 
mantic in the Forest Canton town, the 
focus of medieval Europe’s heroic deeds 
and heroic aspirations?—you will find 
in the Museum of War and Peace the 
concentrated romance of all the battle- 
fields of Europe. 

But you are not supposed to be a 
romantic person when you visit the 
Bloch Museum, The array of martial 
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PRUSSIAN INFANTRY FORMATION 


An attack under Frederick the Great at Hohenfriedberg, 1745 


weapons and martial relics is created to 
excite your interest, not to captivate your 
reason. M. Bloch would have been 
horrified if he thought that any one went 
to his Museum to revive, even in imagi- 
nation, what he regarded as the dead 
romance of militarism. Over its central 
gateway might have been graven: “All 
imagination abandon ye who enter here.” 
The imagination—f it is to be quickened 
at all—must be quickened by no flood of 
false glamor, but by a prophetic vision 
of the coming time when museums like 
this will be but the graveyards of tra- 
ditional evils, looked on with the same 
horror as is now inspired by the medie- 
val torture-instruments in the Tower of 
London. You must go with the scien- 
tific spirit—to study facts, not to glorify 
them; to take a warning from the past, 
not an example fer the future. 

Lord Lytton invented vril, the ultima 
ratio of Nature against war. Vril was 


the force which put the lightning into 
the hands of the little child, and turned 
to naught all human calculations—num- 
bers, superior armaments, generalship, 
craft, and courage. Lord Lytton’s mar- 
velous force was a pleasant fiction for 
a fantastic story. M. Bloch’s service to 
humanity lay in the fact that he first 
proclaimed that we were already on the 
eve of the age of uri/, that we had created 
forces so tremendous that before them 
the difference between strength and 
weakness was as nothing, and that war 


‘ was gradually passing into desuetude by 


its own technical perfections. “If once,” 
he said to the writer, “if once you create 
a force so great that a single man may 
destroy thousands, war becomes impos- 
sible. War is not impossible yet, be- 
cause we have not yet got that power. 
But we are every day approaching it ; 
and even now we have got so far 
as to make war impossible—or, if you 
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will, impracticable—under certain con- 
ditions.” 

The famous thesis of M. Bloch was 
that a great war had already become 
impossible on the continent of Europe. 
By a “‘great war” he meant the Arma- 
geddon, which haunts as a nightmare the 
imaginations of 300,000,000 of French- 
men, Germans, Russians, Austrians, and 
Italians ; a war which would cost $20,- 
000,000 a day ; a war in which 15,000,- 
000 of armed men would strive for 
mastery. By saying that such a war 
was impossible, he did not affirm that 
it could not break out, and even be 
carried on for a longer or shorter period, 
but only that it could not be waged to 
a decisive end ; and that therefore Eu- 
ropean statesmen would think twice be- 
fore embarking upon it. 

Why such a war is impossible you will 
see demonstrated by the most effective 
style of argument in the War and Peace 
Museum at Lucerne. The demonstra- 
tion needs careful study, for it is only 
by piecing together certain apparently 
unconnected factors that it can be un- 
derstood. You will first see the mili- 
tary—the most imposing, but not the 
most significant side of war. You will 
see the rifle carrying three miles, with 
sufficient power to penetrate half a dozen 
human bodies. You will see Maxim 
guns firing their hundreds of shots a 
minute, quick-firing artillery, and heavy 
fortress guns firing shells that can put 
a whole company out of action. On 
the walls you will see drawings, in 
the grounds full-sized reproductions, of 
trenches and fortifications which in the 
war of the future are to make im- 
potent all these terrible engines of of- 
fence. From these you learn the first 
lesson—the war of the future will be very 
prolonged. What happened at Plevna, 
and, on a lesser scale, at Colenso and 
Magersfontein, will happen in the great 
European war of the future. “ Take,” 
said M. Bloch, “ the case of a German 
attack upon France. Every inch of the 
French frontier is fortified, and not with 


temporary entrenchments such as were 
thrown up in haste by Turks and Boers, 
but by the best engineers in Europe 
working at their leisure. There are only 
two openings in this line of fortifica- 
tions, and these are left intentionally; 
any invader trying to penetrate them 
would have his communications cut and 
his army destroyed. How are these 
fortifications to be forced? Not by 
frontal attack. The South African War 
was the knell of the frontal attack. Not 
by artillery. South Africa—and even 
Plevna, twenty years before—showed 
that artillery is useless against fortifica- 
tions. ‘We would bombard Plevna all 
day,’ said Todleben, ‘for the sake of 
killing a single Turk.” ‘We bom- 
barded Cronje for a week,’ wrote the 
South African correspondents ; ‘when 
he surrendered we found he had lost 
less than a hundred men. In one at- 
tack upon him we lost more than thir- 
teen hundred.’ ” 

True, the Japanese in the war in Man- 
churia appear to have upset some the- 
ories. But prolonged efforts at the kind 
of fighting in which they have been suc- 
cessful would exhaust in a short time 
the forces and esprit of European sol- 
diers. 

Therefore, M. Bloch argued, a war be- 
tween Powers anything like equal will be 
very prolonged. But that is only one 
premise of his famous syllogism. It is 
here the economic factor enters. What 
will happen in this respect in the case 
of a prolonged war? The first thing 
wanted is food; where will the food come 
from, asked M. Bloch? Americans do 
not always realize the gravity of this 
problem for Europe. If the United 
States were in arms against the whole 
world, so far from being troubled by the 
food problem, the price of food would 
fall so much that she might carry on war 
to the end of time without inconvenience. 
In Europe the reverse is true. Of the 
two great continental alliances neither 
could feed itself. Russia has more than 





enough grain, but for geographical rea- 
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sons she could not feed her ally, France, 
which produces only half what she wants. 
Austria produces just enough food for 
internal consumption, but her ally, Ger- 
many, ceasing to import grain from 
Russia, would be in a difficulty. Of 
course, imports from oversea would not 
altogether cease, but prices would rise in- 
calculably. And here enters the money 
problem. M. Bloch was a skilled finan- 
cier, and he knew that for financial rea- 
sons no continental power could carry 
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States. The American people are well- 
affected to the government which they 
have set up themselves. Only the peo- 
ple could make war, and therefore the 
people would be willing to bear it. But 
the mass of the European peoples are 
profoundly disaffected. ‘They groan un- 
der the strain of militarism in time of 
peace. In time of war—a war probably 


not desired by themselves—would they 
bear unmurmuringly a strain a thousand- 
fold greater? 


Socialism smolders un- 





PEACE 


A war in which the 
five great Powers were involved would 
cost over twenty million dollars a day. 
For a short time this might be borne. 
But war would not last a short time; for 
military reasons it would be very pro- 
longed. In short, before decisive mili- 
tary successes could be gained by fight- 
ing, economic and financial resources 
would give out. In that sense, war—a 
decisive war, of course—is impossible. 
There is yet another factor which dif- 
ferentiates Europe from the United 


on a prolonged war. 





der the present grievances; it would burst 
into flame under the storm of war. It is 
in this sense, and this sense alone, that 
war is impracticable. 

It is under the shadow of the triple 
peak of Mount Pilatus that this argu- 
ment is visualized and materialized. 
Old Lucerne, with its frescoed walls and 
brown, pinnacled roofs, is beautiful; and 
the extreme modernity of the new phi- 
losophy of war is not intruded on the eye, 
but cunningly concealed behind walls 
and underneath a roof which blend har- 
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moniously with the landscape and build- 
ings around. The War and Peace Mu- 
seum, situated next the railway station, 
seems to rise out of the water, and 
seen from a lake steamer is the most 
prominent and picturesque building in 
the town. Its gray walls, its turrets and 
towers, its dark brown roof and vast, 
arched gateway make up quite a medi- 
eval picture, which at first sight betrays 
no touch of modernity. Indeed, out- 
side the Museum there is only one indica- 


But the inside is dedicated to all the 
generations. The largest of the seven 
or eight halls of which the Museum is 
composed is entered directly from the 
arched gateway. This is the Waffen- 
saal or armory—an immense hall, the 
walls of which are decorated with painted 
designs showing pictorially the trajectory 
of modern projectiles. In this room is 
displayed what is probably the finest col- 
lection of arms, new and old, to be found 
in Europe: Paleolithic flints, arrow- 
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tion that the building is a scientific in- 
stitution and not a baronial castle, and 
that indication is hidden at the back, 
where in the grounds you find, skilfully 
constructed by Swiss military engineers, 
sections of the most up-to-date fortifi- 
cations, covered entrenchments copied 
from Cronje’s camp at Paardeberg, port- 
able bridges crossing imaginary streams 
and other specimens of the art of the mili- 
tary engineer. In the front of the Mu- 
seum there is nothing save the inscrip- 
tion over the gates to show its purpose. 


heads taken from prehistoric graves, In- 
dian tomahawks, Roman swords and 
catapults, medieval crossbows, great 
ringed cannon of the fifteenth century, 
the pikes with which the stout Swiss 
burghers put to ignominious flight the 
chivalry of Austria, and, finally, the most 
modern weapons—from Colt revolvers 
and Mauser rifles to heavy guns from 
Krupp and Schneider—all are repre- 
sented. The object of the Museum is 
displayed in the arrangement of all ex- 
hibits. On the walls are hung diagrams 
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showing the range and power of weap- 
ons and illustrating their effect upon the 
formations used in battle. No gun is 
without a battered target showing its 
penetrative power; and to the flint 
arrow-head, powerless against a deer- 
skin targe, stands, in ironical opposi- 
tion, the big Krupp guns with their rent 
and shattered targets of three-inch steel. 
This room, in fact, illustrates the first of 
M. Bloch’s arguments: the incalculable 





the immense spaces entailed by these 
loose formations, was always one of 
M. Bloch’s arguments why it would be 
impossible to carry on organized cam- 
paigns on the scale projected by the 
General Staffs of modern Europe. The 
development of the art of war in other 
respects is shown in the adjoining rooms, 
the Swiss, in whose country the Museum 
is situated, being the best represented. 
Ancient and modern methods of fortifi- 




















A CORNER OF THE ARMORY HALL 


increase which has taken place in the 
power of weapons. 

The effect of this progress in arma- 
ments is shown in another room. Here is 
a table showing the close formation used 
by the great Frederick’s Prussians only a 
century anda half ago. As a contrast, 
we have the British attack formation em- 
ployed in South Africa with a good twen- 
ty paces between man and man. The 
difficulty of maneuvering the vast armies 
of modern times, when dispersed over 


cation have a room to themselves. On 
the walls are tableaux, maps, and plans 
of battles; and there is scattered through 
four or five rooms an unusually fine col- 
lection of models of historic fights. The 
room devoted to illustrating the effect of 
modern projectiles on the human body 
is particularly interesting. On the walls 
are life-size paintings of infantrymen 
and cavalrymen, showing the chances 
which each stands of being hit at vari- 
ous ranges and with different weapons. 
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There is a complete skeleton of a horse 
riddled with scores of bullets, showing 
the effect of range upon the nature of 
bullet injuries to the bones, and a grue- 
some collection of penetrated skulls, ac- 
tually taken from battle-fields. Every- 
where the central idea of the Museum 
is kept in view; and even objects inter- 
esting in themselves are subordinated to 
the general scheme of illustrating the 
changes which have taken place in the 
mechanism of warfare, and showing how 
these changes must necessarily make for 
peace. 

The economic section, which the late 
M. Bloch, an economist himself, re- 
garded as of at least equal importance, is 
arranged on the same plan. Here, in 
diagrams and tables, are shown the cost 
of past, and the estimated cost of future 
wars; the effect of war upon prices, upon 
industry, upon wages, and upon national 
finances; the varying capacities of the 
Powers to feed their own population and 
armies. Nowhere is there any direct 
propagandism, and very little appeal to 
sentiment. But no one can examine 
these exhibits without feeling appalled 
by the difficulties threatened from eco- 
nomic conditions in the next great war. 
And to the visitor—convinced that for 
military reasons war cannot be con- 
cluded in less than two years, and for 
economic reasons that no European 
state could withstand its disintegrating 
influences for more than three months— 
the conclusion is inevitable that M. 
Bloch was right. A war between the 
great European Powers, if not impos- 
sible—for nothing can prevent it being 
begun—is certainly impracticable, for 
nothing on earth can make it decisive. 
Exhaustion for all—for some by reason 
of lack of food, for others by reason of 
lack of money—seems inevitable. 

The Museum deals chiefly with the 
effective aspects of war, but it does not 
neglect altogether its accidental side. 
Thus, though they have little effect in 
deciding conflicts, the various systems 
which have existed for the care of the 


sick and wounded are shown in detail by 
models and diagrams; and even the ques- 
tion of sentiment, though it formed no 
part of M. Bloch’s appeal, is not neglect- 
ed. The imagination is called in aid by 
a twin painting showing the contrast be- 
tween a village in time of peace and the 
same village in time of war; and an- 
nexed to the Museum there is a gallery 
of panoramas of famous battle-fields, 
admirably painted, in which the actuali- 
ties of glorious war stand out as vividly 





SKELETON OF A HORSE PIERCED BY 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF BULLETS FIRED 
AT VARIOUS RANGES, SHOWING THE 
EFFECTS OF THE MODERN RIFLE 


and as terribly as in Verestchagin’s pic- 
tures. When the writer was last in 
Lucerne a library of war literature was 
being formed; and a lecture hall, which 
will hold 500 persons, was being com- 
pleted, where it is proposed to give 
lectures illustrated with the biograph 
on all the aspects of modern war. The 
position of the Museum makes it an 
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admirable center for such propaganda. 
Lucerne is the clearing-house for much 
of the tourist traffic of Central Europe; 
and the Swiss Government with its citi- 
zen army regards the enterprise with 
sy mpathy and has done much to secure 
its success. Indeed, nothing formed 
such a remarkable eaten of the inaugu- 
ration of the Museum as the presence of 
a considerable number of Swiss officers 
in uniform. In 
Berlin or Vienna 
such a thing is in- 
conceivable. 

It was one of 
the late M. Bloch’s 
great aspirations 
that the Lucerne 
Museum - should 
not be the only 
one of its kind. 
When he paid his 
last visit to Lon- 
don, for the pur- 
pose of lecturing 
on the South Af- 
rican War to the 
United Service In- 
stitution, he be- 
gan negotiations 
with the object of 
establishing a 
similar institution 
in England. 
“Hitherto,” said 
M. Bloch, “too 
much stress had 
been laid upon the romance of war; its 
scientific study was arrogated to them- 
selves, exclusively, by the military class 
whose interests were bound up in its 
maintenance. War was always popular, 
but its popularity was confined to its 
thrilling aspects; the crying need was to 
make its serious and permanent aspects 
understandable by every one. For, after 
all, it is the people themselves who, in 
most countries, decide the tremendous 
issue.” The Lucerne Museum achieves 
this end; it suppresses the romantic and 
popularizes the scientific side, Perhaps 





PORTRAIT BUST OF 
THE CENTER OF THE MUSEUM 


its success is the best of all arguments 
for adopting the visual method in the 
study of other human institutions. When 
we have similar museums of politics, 
economics, and sociology, we shall have 
made greater progress to the diffusion 
of serious knowledge than can be effected 
by all the free libraries in the country. 

The greatest, the only modern war 
that is now raging in the Orient is 
teaching more 
than one huge 
lesson that the 
Peace Societies 
throughout the 
world should not 
be slow. to lay 
hold of as text 
for future — ser- 
mons. ‘The ter- 
rific slaughter, the 
suffering, the ap- 
parent uselessness 
of much of the 
sacrifice, and not 
least the outra- 
geous cost—over 
one hundred mil- 
lion dollars’ worth 
of ships, for in- 
stance, swept off 
the sea in the 
space of forty- 
eight hours—is an 
appalling thing 
for thinking peo- 
ple to realize. As 
nations become more intelligent, more 
thoroughly civilized, the desire to fight, 
by reason of this intelligence and 
civilization, will disappear. The prop- 
aganda of Universal Peace may some 
day reach the masses so convincingly 
that, still patriots, they may decline to be 
made tools of bureaucratic ambition or 
instruments for the avenging of so- 
called national honor. ‘The colleges of 
the world may spread the gospel of 
good-will, honest dealing, justice, and 
fraternity. The Bloch Museum may 
be the preparatory course. 


G. J. BLOCH IN 









































THE STREAM OF LIFE 


By FREDERICK PETERSON 


The stream or life flows down from the wide past, 
And narrows to a strait in you and me, 
And then expands again, broad as the sea, 


And shoreless in the Scheme of Being vast. 


Flotsam and jetsam have been brought to us, 
And we our portion to the torrent give, 
Turbid or pure—that which has strength to live, 


And stain or clear the living waters thus. 


Through us it sweetens or it bitter grows, 
And that sweet-bitter quality shall sweep 
Ever-increasing through that boundless deep 


Of purpose toward the future where it flows. 


We are the Past, from us the Future streams 
Into vast distances, toward some goal 
Foreshadowed only to the dazzled soul, 


Beyond the flight of visions or of dreams. 
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AMERICAN WOMEN 
By MARION ELLISTON ; 
Many of the most beautiful and ac- terrace, overlooking extensive meadow- i 


complished of America’s women have _ lands spreading down to the Tweed at 
given themselves to England in marriage its junction with the Teviot. From 
with her sons, and in return England this point until they pass under Kelso oy 
has tendered to these adopted daughters __ Bridge, in full sight of the Castle, the ! 
a whole-hearted admiration and a warm- rivers continue a beautiful and winding 
hearted affection. But England hasfur- course through the grounds—magnif- 
ther given to them many of her noblest cent streams rich in trout and salmon. 

ancestral homes, rich with the beauties Southward the view extends down the oy 





- FLOORS CASTLE 


Nov, 10, 1903. Henry John 
Innes-Ker, K. T., M. V. O., 
Duke of Roxburghe, Marquis of 





ings as Floors Castle. It stands on a 





ments of the great walls, whose former 


f Bowmont and Cessford, Earl of i 
i Kelso, Viscount Broxmouth, Earl 
Innes, Lieut. Royal Horse Guards, Re 
to May, daughter of Ogden Goelet, . 
of New York, U. S. A. ry 
Chief Seat, Floors Castle, Kelso, head 
N. B. i 
Ma 
4 
of nature, art, and architecture; and__ richvalley of Teviotdale—bounded some hy 
hallowed by association with the great eight or nine miles off by the wild gran- ‘f 
history-makers of the past. Of these deur of the Cheviots and the Border ‘i 
homes, with their traditions, their art Hills. Within the Park a holly-tree, en- fe 
treasures, and their old-world associa- closed within rails, marks the spot where ‘a 
tions, comparatively little is generally James II, of Scotland, was killed in 1460 4 
known of those great English houses _ by the bursting of a cannon, while he was ql 
over which America’s women preside _ personally directing a siege against Rox- 
so successfully. burghe Castle on the opposite bank, still a 
within the estate. Of Roxburghe Cas- { 
Perhaps no other of the great homes of tle, which sprang into existence under } 
Britain to which America has contrib- the Saxons, and figured so prominently 4 
uted the reigning chatelaine, is placed in Border history until its demolition in } 
amid such poetic beauty of surround- 1550, nothing now remains but frag- t 
: 
1 
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strength is attested by their thickness of 
six to eight feet. 

Just a week after the tragic death of 
James II, his little son James III, was 
crowned in the historic, and at that time 
magnificent Abbey of Kelso, now an- 
other of the rich ruins standing on the 
Duke’s grounds. Consecrated on May 
2, 1128, it soon became as integral a 
part of Border history as its military 
neighbor, and even more brilliantly en- 
veloped with the halos of Border ro- 
mance, poetry, and literature. 

The regal Jameses and Davids and 
Roberts and Alexanders of Scotland, 
the beautiful but unhappy Mary; Sir 
Walter Scott, John Leyden, James 
Thomson, Bobbie Burns, Horatio Bonar 
and Francis Lyte have thrilled under 
its inspiration and endeared its mem- 
ories to us. In the days of its pros- 
perity, its interior was a glory of all 
the religious arts—painting, carving, 
mosaic, sculptured marble and wrought 
metal. 

Floors Castle itself is like a veritable 
fairy-land of cupolas and minarets, of 
turrets and embrasured parapets. It 
was built in 1718 by Sir John Vanbrugh, 
in the conception of some happy mo- 
ment. Sir Walter Scott described “the 
mansion of Floors” as “‘a kingdom for 
Oberon or Titania to dwell in, whose 
majesty and beauty impresses the mind 
with a sense of awe mingled with pleas- 
ure.” Vanbrugh might well be dubbed 
the “architect to first dukes,” from his 
close association with Blenheim for the 
first Duke of Marlborough, Kimbolton 
for the first Duke of Manchester, and 
now Floors for the first Duke of Rox- 
burghe, who had just received this fur- 
ther title. 

The Castle faces down its open south 
slopes, the square, central block contain- 
ing the family apartments; while east- 
ward and westward extend the mina- 
reted wings of conservatories, corridors, 
offices, stables, etc. East, north, and 
west rises a magnificent, encircling belt 
of stately trees. 


At the western end of this block is the 
entrance hall, with an exquisitely carved 
ceiling and walls of oak, reached by a 
marble staircase from the porch. Open- 
ing from it, on one hand is the state bed- 
room, on the other an ante-drawing- 
room, from which opens a fine succession 
of two drawing-rooms, libraries, the great 
dining and the ballroom, all proceeding 
successively away to the east. The 
grand staircase is of richly carved solid 
oak surmounted by a dome, its walls 
crowded with family portraits. The din- 
ing-room is rich in estate-grown oak 
which has furnished the inlaid oak floor, 
the carved mantelpieces, side-tables, and 
great sideboards; the fireplaces and win- 
dow-shelves being of Italian marble. 
The third Duke was so engrossed with 
the lifelong task of getting together his 
priceless collection of old English litera- 
ture that he had no time for the domes- 
tic life and, dying unmarried, left no 
son. The distant kinsman who suc- 
ceeded died also without a son, and 
the title for a while was dormant, 
pending a dispute between three claim- 
ants. 

Until this time, the family surname 
had been Ker alone, being the ancient 
family of the Kers of Cessford; it now 
became Innes-Ker, as it remains—for 
the settlement of this three-cornered 
dispute awarded the title to Sir James 
Innes, as heir by right of a maternal an- 
cestress. It is a pretty little bit of char- 
acteristic history that Duncan Forbes, 
the historian, records in reference to 
this succession of James Innes as fifth 
Duke, that “his pedigree of thirty de- 
scents proceeds regularly from 1153, and 
that in all their long line the inheritance 
never went to a woman, that none of 
them ever married an ill wife, and 
that no one ever suffered for their 
debts.” 

This was the Duke who restored Kelso 
Abbey, and who built the magnificent 
tropical conservatory which, with the 
other conservatories and vineries, lies to 
the west of the main block, 
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Combe Abbey, situated about five 
miles from Coventry, was founded in its 
original form by Richard de Camvilla in 
Stephen’s reign, probably in the year 
1150, as the first settlement of the Cis- 
tercian monks in England. As such it 
flourished until its dissolution by Henry 
VU. After many vicissitudes it passed 
into possession of the Craven family, 
on the head of which was conferred 
a Barony in 1666, and an Earldom in 
1801. 

There are very few of the old an- 
cestral houses of England that date 
back to the days of the Conquest. 
Through so many wars between Church 
and State not many of the smaller semi- 
ecclesiastical buildings have survived in 
approximate preservation. 

The country surrounding it is flat but 
particularly pleasing, and the park of 
500 acres is well wooded and most at- 
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COMBE ABBEY 


April 18, 1893. William George Robert 
Craven, Earl of Craven, Viscount Uffington, and 
Baron Craven, to Cornelia, only daughter of 
Bradley Martin, of New York. 

Chief Seat, Combe Abbey, Coventry. 


tractively adorned with water. The 
house itself is consistently ecclesiastic in 
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impression, since though successive earls 
have added to the buildings, its forma- 
tion of religious architecture has never 
been sacrificed; while the two cloisters 
of Roman arches and pillars now form- 
ing the majestic corridor are the actual 
remains of the ancient monastic pile. 
The noble and ecclesiastic proportions of 
the apartments of the earlier period fit 





COMBE ABBEY, STATE ROOM 


it superbly for great functions and digni- 
fied hospitality. 

The mansion is exceptionally rich in 
its collection of paintings and portraits 
connected with the Stuart family, and 
the acquisition of the collection has a 
romantic interest. The Princess Eliza- 
beth, daughter of James I, frequently 
visited Combe Abbey while it was the 
residence of Lord Harrington, who, hav- 
ing the charge of her education, secured 
for her instruction in painting the great 
Dutch master Honthorst, of whose works 
Combe Abbey has a remarkable group, 


also, some of the Princess’s works exe- 
cuted under his tuition and later. 

At the age of sixteen she was married 
to Frederic V, Elector Palatine of the 
Rhine and King of Bohemia. Her hus- 
band soon after was deposed, deprived 
of regal dignity and hereditary right after 
the battle of Prague, and forced to take 
refuge in Holland—a fugitive and a beg- 
gar. English cavaliers de- 
voted themselves to the 
service of the beautiful lady 
in her changed circum- 
stances, and she returned 
to England, where, after 
her husband’s death, she 
resided chiefly at Combe 
Abbey under the protection 
of William, Lord Craven, 
its new owner. Ultimately, 
she is believed to have been 
privately married to him. 
In any case she bequeathed 
to him her priceless collec- 
tion of pictures, which in- 
cluded not only the works 
of the greatest painters of 
England and the Conti- 
nent of that period, but 
also the portrait: of the 
leading personages of the 
times both at home and 
abroad. 

One of the chief interests 
of the house is found in the 
ancient cloisters, now hung 
with antlers of every .kind 
and size and with the general trophies of 
sport and baronial free warren. The 
great gallery contains half-length por- 
traits of the King and Queen of Bohe- 
mia and of their two sons Prince Ru- 
pert and Prince Maurice. The other 
portraits in this apartment include one 
of Charles II, in armor of Gustavus 
Adolphus; of William, Earl of Craven ; 
of Sir Kenelm Digby, Sir Thomas More, 
General Monck, and Lord Strafford. 

The Van Dyke room, which com- 
mands an excellent view of the park 
and the fine sheet of water, contains that 
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artist’s portrait of himself and 
his famous picture in which 
Queen Henrietta is offering 




















‘ 
a rose to Charles I. The Yel- : 
low drawing-room is chiefly : 
remarkable for Rubens’s fine 
landscape showing Christ 
and St. John, and for Sir 
Peter Lely’s portrait of the 
not-very-saintly Duchess of ; 
Cleveland. This latter artist 
has contributed also to the 
Beauty parlor, an interesting 
room named from, and cele- 
brated for, its twenty-two 3 
portraits of famous, beautiful : 
women. 
The more strictly private ! 
apartments are similarly rich 
with Stuart associations and 
treasures of art and travel, 
which combine to make Lady 
Craven’s English home un- 
rivaled by any other in its 
own especial features of in- 
terest. COMBE ABBEY CLOISTER rt) 
In the hallowing tenderness of old- of awoman’stemper! In 1702 Captain- ‘ 
world tradition, in the poetry of legend General Lord Churchill was created 
and ruin, Blenheim Palace may seem Duke of Marlborough with a pension of 
more than a little lacking. But its £5,000 a year, by a well-pleased sover- 
BLENHEIM PALACE ‘a 
Nov. 6, 1895. Charles Rich- ; 
ard John Spencer-Churchill, K. G., y 
P. C., Duke of Marlborough, M 
Marquis of Blandford, Earl of Sun- ; 
derland, Baron Spencer, Baron 
Churchill, Prince of the Holy 4 
Roman Empire, Prince of Mindel- 
heim, Under-Secretary of State for ; 
the Colonies, to Consuelo, daughter is 
of William Kissam Vanderbilt, of he 
New York. ie 
Seat, Blenheim Palace, Wood- “s 
stock, Oxford. be 
if 
+ 
splendor is unequaled, it is the mighty — eign and a worshiping country in recog- iq 
monument of a Queen’s gratitude to a__ nition of his brilliant victories in the War fl 
great soldier. of the Spanish Succession. ‘Two years i. 
Over it; however, lies the dark shadow _ later he gained the battle of Blenheim, i. 
i 
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when, with the approval of Parliament 
and the applause of the people, Queen 
Anne conferred upon him the royal man- 
or of Woodstock, and, undertaking the 
erection within it of a palace worthy of 
the hero, engaged Sir John Vanbrugh as 
architect. 

The battles and the victories went on 
abroad ; the walls of the palace went 
up at home. But when Marlborough 
returned to his country in 1710, it was 
to a nation utterly indifferent, and to a 
Queen studiously neglectful, as the re- 
sult of the ungovernable temper of the 
Duchess. Having alienated every one 
else, she had also consistently quarreled 
with Vanbrugh, until at her orders, he 


and since immortalized by Sir Walter 
Scott. Recognizing that in these ruins 
lay the touch of time, history, and ro- 
mance that the new palace needed to 
render it esthetically complete, Van- 
brugh wrote to the Duchess asking to 
be permitted to preserve and partially 
restore them. The prompt reply of the 
domineering lady was an order for the 
total demolition of the ruined walls. 

So completely had all this destroyed 
the gladness which should have illu- 
minated the nation’s gift that Marl- 
borough returned to Europe, where, in 
the foreign titles his descendants bear, 
he received the honor so well deserved. 
Yet the woman who wrought the wrong, 





BLENHEIM CASTLE, NORTH APPROACH 


had been precluded from visiting the 
works for which he was responsible. To 
these sins against her own generation 
she added one against all posterity. In 
the grounds of Blenheim stood the ruins 
of the ancient palace of Woodstock, 
existent under the Saxon kings, famous 
from the days of Henry I and Faire 
Rosamunde and the later Queen Bess, 


soon after his death reared a mighty 
“Triumphal Entrance,” inscribing it to 
his memory as “‘a lasting monument of 
his glory and her affection for him.” 
Similarly, she reared in the park a col- 
umn of white marble 134 feet high on 
which his victories and honors are 
graven. The trees around this monu- 
ment are planted according to the Duke’s 
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disposition of troops at the battle which 
gives its name to the palace. 

The park is 2,500 acres in extent, its 
surrounding wall having a length of 
nine miles. It is well stocked with herds 
of fallow deer and other game, while one 
of its most famed features is its lake of 
130 acres reputed to have no equal in 





beauty among the artificial waters of the 
three kingdoms. ‘The actual buildings, 
which cover some four acres of ground, 
consist of a large, central block with side 
wings forming courtyards. The great 
hall is filled with statuary and paintings 
of untold worth, the latter, of course, be- 
ing chiefly portraits. Passing out of the 
hall come the anterooms, whose walls 
are lined with specimens of rare and 
beautiful china; and thence into the first 
drawing-room whose walls are uphol- 
stered in green brocade, the furniture be- 
ing white, and the portraits almost exclu- 
sively by Sir Joshua Reynolds. This 
leads into the grand cabinet, in which 
is the famous table with the glass top, 
through which may be read letters and 
manuscripts of exceeding interest; fol- 
lowing it come the billiard-room and 
the dining-room, the walls of both being 
hung with tapestries copied from Le 
Brun’s pictures in the Louvre. 

The magnificent saloon leads to the 
three state rooms in  succession—the 
first upholstered in crimson-and-white 
brocade, the second in yellow, and the 


CHILLINGHAM CASTLE 


Oct. 23, 1895. 
tagu Bennet, Earl of Tankerville, 
Baron Ossulston, late Rifle Brigade, 
to Leonora Sophie, daughter of 
J. G. Van Marter, of New York. 

Chief Seat, Chillingham Castle, 
Northumberland. 


third in blue. In these are a few more 
portraits, but the great interest is the 
famous tapestries worked for the Duke 
in Brussels, and representing his victo- 
ries. The series continues through three 
rooms. 

The rare furniture, beautiful china, 
books, manuscripts, historic relics, and 


George Mon- 





documents are priceless. “The works in 
addition to those already mentioned in- 
clude works by Romney, Lilly (quite 
distinct from Lely), Mare Geerards, 


Glosterman, Hudson (the art master of 


Reynolds), Cosway, Van Dyck, Carlo 
Maratta, Slaughter, Van Loo; but fami- 
ly portraits greatly predominate. 


Chillingham Castle, the chief seat, 
though not the general residence of the 
Earl of Tankerville who, ten years ago, 
married Miss Van Marter, of New York, 
stands on a fine eminence in far-stretch- 
ing park-lands of stately trees and fine 
scenery. Presumably it is one of the 
many fortresses raised by the nobles of 
Stephen’ Ss reign, its northeastern portion 
undoubtedly “dating back to the year 
1105, the further towers being additions 
and extensions erected during the reigns 
of Henry II and Henry III. This peri- 
od, indeed, dominates the entire struc- 
ture architecturally. 

Chillingham Castle is a_ veritable 
treasure-house in that it contains many 
works of art dear to the nation at large. 
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Original portraits are there of Charles I, 
Charles II, and James II; of Lord Chan- 
cellor Bacon, Lord Treasurer Burleigh, 
Judge Jeffreys, of unhappy fame, and 
another which Mackenzie is most un- 
kindly pleased to describe as “‘a gaudy 
painting of Buckingham, in a white satin 
gilded vest, gold and striped breeches, 
effeminate and fantastical.” 

Sir Godfrey Kneller, Sir Joshua Reyn- 
olds, and Sir Edwin Landseer contrib- 
uted fine portraits and paintings to the 
spacious and well-filled gallery. 


The park, enclosed within a high stone 
wall since about the year 1220, covers 
some 1,500 acres of ground, the deer 
and the wild, white cattle tenanting the 
greater part. The wild, white cattle of 
Chillingham are the only descendants 
remaining in the kingdom of the great, 
savage herds which in bygone periods 
roamed free in the great Caledonian for- 
est. Their color is invariably white, the 
muzzle black, the whole of the inside 
and about a third of the outside of the 
ears being red. The horns are white 





THE FAMOUS WHITE WILD 


The Castle is a massive, quadrangular 
building, with a courtyard or open area 
in the center and impressive, square, 
flanking towers at the angles. These, 
which are four-storied, and the central 
block which is three-storied, have em- 
brasured and turreted parapets, whence 
are obtained magnificent views extend- 
ing over the lovely hills and river-valleys 
of Northumberland and Berwickshire 
to the German Ocean and the Islands 
off the coast. 


CATTLE OF CHILLINGHAM 


with black tips, very fine and bent up- 
ward, some of the bulls having a thin, 
upright mane. The herd is generally 
kept up to a strength of eleven bulls, sev- 
enteen steers, and thirty-two cows, and 
the hunting parties formerly held to re- 
duce their number were great festivals. 

Latterly, however, owing to the many 
accidents occurring through these hunt- 
ing parties, the late Earl decided to 
forego them, the head keeper, instead, 
doing the shooting with a rifle when 
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Royal Rifle 


Huntingdon. 


required. Only twice within a consid- 
erable period has this rule been re- 
laxed; once, when in 1878 the late Earl 
entertained King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra (then Prince and Princess of 
Wales) at the Castle, arranging a ‘‘ Wild 
Cattle Hunt” in celebration of the visit; 
and again last autumn, when the pres- 
ent Earl similarly entertained the Duke 
and Duchess Albrecht of Mecklenburg- 


KIMBOLTON CASTLE 


Nov. 14, 1900. 
Drogo Montagu, Duke of Man- 
chester, Viscount Mandeville, and 
Baron Montagu, late Captain King’s 
Corps, to Helena, 
daughter of Eugene Zimmerman, 
of Cincinnati, U. S. A. 

Chief Seat, Kimbolton Castle, 


William Angus 





Schwerin. The ways and habits of the 
animals, their methods of attack, their 
care of their young, their majestic bear- 
ing, and their quick despatch of any 
among them who show signs of weak- 
ness or decrepitude, are full of interest. 
Their beef is rich and delicate though 
never fat, owing to their activity; and 
of late a most successful breed between 
these animals and short-horns has _ re- 





KIMBOLTON CASTLE 
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sulted in a breed of much prized and 
very beautiful animals. 


Drogo de Monte Acuto was a famous 
warrior in the immediate train of Rob- 
ert, Earl of Moreton, at the time of the 
Norman Conquest. From that time 
the great family of the Montagus has 
almost continuously held high position 
in the State and _ rendered 
prominent services to it, the 
present head of the family be- 
ing the young Duke who, four 
years ago, married Miss Zim- 
merman. Among his ancestral 
homes, preeminent stands the 
tradition - filled, association- 
haunted Kimbolton Castle. 

The Castle is an ancient, 
stone building standing at 
the head of the Fen country 
in a spacious, well- wooded 
park, close to the town of 
Huntingdon. Four centuries 
ago it was the dower palace 
of Queen Katherine of Ara- 
gon after her divorce from 
Henry VIII. It would still 
appear to be the residence of 
her spirit, since her ghost, 1 
long queenly robe and a 
crown, is said to roam its cor- 
ridors even yet. The Castle, 
however, has another ghost, 
less dignified perhaps, but dis- 
tinctly interesting in its habits. 
The portrait of Sir John Pop- 
ham, erstwhile Lord Chief 
Justice of England and one of 
the earliest promoters of Amer- 
ican colonization, hangs in the 
great hall, and its original is said to 
keep a nightly vigil for rogues and 
poachers, accommodating himself, ac- 
cording to inclination and moonlight, by 
either sitting astride the park wall or se- 
creting himself under the shadow of the 
mighty elm-trees. Probably the ghost of 
Sir John is an immense saving of game- 
keepers’ salaries to the Ducal purse. 


After Queen Katherine’s death the 


Castle fell into the possession of Sir 
Henry Montagu, first Earl of Manches- 
ter, whose lineal descendants have re- 
tained it ever since. Though architec- 


turally it was considerably altered by Sir 
John Vanbrugh to better adapt it to 
the requirements of modern life, he in 
no way detracted from its noble, feudal 
air or its impression of grand antiquity. 





STAIRWAY IN KIMBOLTON 


Katherine of Aragon’s chest in foreground 


It is an embattled, quadrangular build- 
ing of superb construction, having a 
large courtyard in the center, and a front 
comiclind with lofty columns facing the 
gardens. It has the unique interest of 
being the only great residence of Eng- 
land that has been the scene of Shake- 
speare’s plays, and that still remains an 
Englishman’s home. 


Kimbolton is rich historic manu- 
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Chief Seat, 


scripts, autographed documents and let- 
ters, as well as in the portraits of many 
generations of England’s greatest men. 
The originals of many of Walpole’s let- 
ters, piles of the correspondence of 
Joseph Addison the poet, Sir John Van- 
brugh, the Duke and Duchess of Marl- 
borough, and smaller folios of the 
correspondence of innumerable authors, 
artists, generals, statesmen, ministers 
and kings fill the presses of its world- 
famous library. On the walls are the 
works of Van Dyck, Titian, Holbein, 


CASSIOBURY 


Dec. 14, 1893. 
ereux de Vere Capell, Earl of Essex, 
Viscount Malden, Baron Capell of 
Hadham, late Grenadier Guards, 
to Adela, eldest daughter of Beach 
Grant, of New York, 





Watford, Herts, 


George Dev- 


Cassiobury, 





Reynolds, Rubens, Lely, Lawrence, Pel- 
legrini and many others. 

Entering the great hall, filled with 
trophies of the hunt, with armor and 
weapons of every age, and with the 
splendid portraits, one passes into the 
anteroom hung with the Venetian pic- 
tures, including the Rubens examples. 
In this anteroom is the “concealed door” 
leading to the Queen’s wing. Straight 
before you is the private chapel; turning 
to the left you find the bedchamber in 
which the sweet, sad lady died, left just 





CASSIOBURY GATE, WATFORD 
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as it was then. Beyond it is her draw- 
ing-room, now known as the green 
drawing-room, a favorite gathering 
place of the family in the winter even- 
ings. 

Here, too, ascends the grand stair- 
case adorned with the Pellegrini car- 
toons, leading to the gallery with its por- 
traits of all the Montagus; and at the 
foot is the great, oaken chest in which 


Cassiobury, the home of the Countess 
of Essex, has a romantic history. Un- 
der the ancient Britons it was the seat of 
brave King Cassibelaunus, who so stren- 
uously opposed Czsar’s second land- 
ing. Later it became the residence 
of the kings of Mercia, by one of 
whom, Offa, it was given to the mon- 
astery of St. Albans, whose abbot is 
recorded in the Domesday Book of 





CASSIOBURY CLOISTER 


Queen Katherine kept her robes and 
jewels with the royal cypher “K.R.” 
studded in nails upon its lid. The se- 
quence of state apartments is always 
held to be particularly noble and well- 
proportioned; though it was somewhat 
of a disappointment to the first Duke to 
find that, when so much reconstruction 
was necessary, it was still impossible to 
raise the ceilings sufficiently to allow 
them to be vaulted and frescoed. 


William the Conqueror to have held 
at Cassiobury 


“19 hides of land, with a population 
of 3 foreigners, 36 villanes, 11 bor- 
derers, and 2 bondmen, with 4 mills 
and pannage for 1,000 hogs.” 


Whence it seems evident that the oaks 
and beeches, so famous for their beauty 
to-day, had an importance of their own 
nine centuries ago. 
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Presently that irreverent and sacrile- 
gious monarch, Henry VIII, dissolved 
the monastery as he dissolved so many 
other religious houses, conveying the es- 
tate by letters patent to one Richard 
Morrison or Moryson, an esquire of the 
period. The property passed by mar- 
riage to Arthur, first Baron Capell of 
Hadham, the representative of an al- 
ready well-known and well-possessed 


WALMER CASTLE 


April 22, 1895. George Na- 
thaniel Curzon, Baron Curzon of 
Kedlestone, G. M. S. 1., G. M, 
1, E., P. C., Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, to Mary Victoria, 
daughter of the late L, Z. Leiter, 
of Washington, U, S. A. 





family. This first of the Cassiobury Ca- 
pells was not long left in enjoyment of 
his fair estate. A warm adherent of King 
Charles in the struggle against the Par- 
liament, he paid the price of his loyalty 
with his head. His son, after rebuilding 
the house at great expense, met an end 
scarcely less tragic. In 1683 he was ac- 
cused by Lord Howard, of Escrick, of 
complicity in the Rye House Plot. He 
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was arrested and escorted by a body of 
horse to the Tower, where a month later 
he was “ discovered dead’’—which seems 
a very euphonious way of expressing 
murder. The second, third, and fourth 
earls left Cassiobury much as they found 
it, but the fifth earl greatly improved and 
extended the mansion. 

The park, some seven miles in circum- 
ference, encloses upward of seven hun- 
dred acres of land in the lovely valley 
of the River Gade. From this valley the 
ground rises in gradual slopes, adorned 
with fine timber trees. Coming nearer 
to the house, one reaches the pleasure 
grounds and gardens, whose winding 
walks and avenues lead everywhere to 
gardens representative of every climate 
and many countries; here an arctic 
stretch, there a tropical orangery; again 
an American nursery, and elsewhere a 
Chinese garden; in each the fountains 
and buildings being representative. 

Of great interest, however, are the four 
libraries. The great library, fifty-four 
feet long, is decorated with fine examples 
of Grinling Gibbons’s carving, nobly fur- 
nished, and having its literary treasures 
richly bound and well arranged. This 
leads into the inner library; thence again 
into the dramatists’ library, containing a 
priceless collection, and on again into 
the small library where are preserved 
“special relics” too many to enumerate. 
But among them is the handkerchief 
wherewith Lord Coningsby stanched the 
blood and bound up the shoulder of Will- 
iam III when wounded in the battle of 
the Boyne, in 1690; and also a fragment 
of the velvet pall of Charles I, and the 
garter, worn by him at his execution, 
which enriched the Essex family when 
his royal tomb at Windsor was opened 
in 1813. 

Among the most interesting of the por- 
traits is that by Cornelius Jansen of the 
first Baron Capell (whose story is re- 
corded above) with his lady and chil- 
dren; but Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Peter 
Lely, Hoppner, Battoni, and others have 


all contributed portraits of the historic 


family. 


Under his title, Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, Lord Curzon with his 
family went into residence at Walmer 
Castle for his brief respite from work in 
India last summer; and it was here that 
Lady Curzon contracted the illness 
which so nearly cost her life. 

Walmer, with the castles of Deal, 
Sandgate, and Sandown was built by 
Henry VI in the year 1539, to strengthen 
the coast defenses, and though the four 
are much alike, Walmer has greater ac- 
commodation and residential comfort-— 


whence its selection as the residence of 


the Lord Warden. It is believed to oc- 
cupy the identical spot on which Czsar 
landed nineteen centuries ago, while the 
deep fosse surrounding Walmer Church 
is held to be the site of his first battle. 
Here, too, shortly after its erection, 
when Henry had selected his fifth wife, 
the Princess Anne of Cleves landed, 
making a stay of short duration. Here, 
later, Wellington stayed frequently, after 
his appointment as Lord Warden. 

The fortress is placed behind the 
high, shingly beach, close to the ending 
of the chalk cliffs, and surrounded by 
lofty trees on its landward side. The 
modern windows let into the grim, im- 
pregnable walls of its round towers tell 
their own story of the passing of its 
original purpose—England scarcely re- 
lies much on her old-time coast castles 
as defenses for the twentieth century. 
This curious anomaly of a dual exist- 
ence is a characteristic of Walmer Castle 
throughout. Militarism is the promi- 
nent feature of the buildings; within 
them a world-famous collection of price- 
less examples of rare furniture. Its up- 
per walls are equipped with heavy guns 
pointed toward the Downs; its lower 
ramparts with a battery of lesser artil- 
lery, looking seaward; but the fosse has 
been developed into a lovely and lux- 
uriant flower-garden. 
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“My punishment was to see Elsin Grey far across the table.’ 
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THE RECKONING 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


CHAPTER I 
THE SPY 


Having finished my duties in connec- 
tion with Sir Peter’s private estate and 
his voluminous correspondence—and 
the door of my chamber being doubly 
locked and bolted—I made free to at- 
tend to certain secret correspondence of 
my own, which for four years now had 
continued, without discovery, between 
the Military Intelligence Department 
of the Continental army and myself 
through the medium of one John Ennis, 
the tobacconist at the Sign of the Silver 
Box in Hanover Square. 

Made confident by long immunity 
from the slightest shadow of suspicion, 
apprehension of danger seldom troubled 
my sense of security. It did sometimes, 
as when the awful treason at West Point 
became known to me; and for weeks as 
I lay abed I thought to hear in every 
footfall on Broadway the measured 
tread of a patrol come to take me. Yet 
the traitor continued in New York with- 
out sinister consequence to me; and, 
though my nights were none the pleas- 
anter during that sad week which ended 
in the execution of the British adjutant- 
general, no harm came to me. Habit 
is the great sedative; at times, penning 
my spy’s journal, I smiled to remember 
how it was with me when first I came 
to New York in 1777, four years since, 
a country lad of nineteen, fresh from the 
frontier, where all my life had been spent 
among the Oneidas and the few neigh- 
bors nearest Broadalbin Bush—a raw 
youth, frightened but resolved; and how 
I lived through those first months of 


mental terror, now appalled by the fate 
of our Captain Nathan Hale, now burn- 
ing with a high purpose and buoyed up 
by pride that his Excellency should have 
found in me a fit instrument for his de- 
signs. 

I have never known whether or not I 
am what men call brave, for I under- 
stand fear and I turn cold at thought of 
death. Often I have sat alone in the 
house watching the sober folk along 
Broadway and Wall Street, knowing 
all the while that these same good peo- 
pe might to-morrow all go flocking to 
C .tiemuts Hill near the Fresh Water, or 
to that open space in the “Fields” be- 
tween the jail and the Almshouse, to see 
me on the gallows. If such thoughts 
do not assail the brave—if restless nights, 
wakeful dawns, dull days are not their 
portion—I must own that all these were 
mine, not often, perhaps, but too fre- 
quent to flatter self-esteem. And, fight 
them as I might, it was useless; for 
such moments came without warning— 
often when I had been merry with 
friends, at times when, lulled by long- 
continued security, I had nigh forgotten 
through eventless months that there was 
a war and that I had become a New 
Yorker only because of war. 

It was harder now, in one sense; four 
years as secretary to my kinsman, Sir 
Peter Coleville, had admitted me to 
those social intimacies so necessary to 
my secret office; and, alas! friendships 
had been made and ties formed not 
only in the line of duty, but from im- 
pulse and out of pure affection. 

I had never found it was required of 
me to pose as a rabid loyalist, and so 
did not, being known as disinterested 
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and indifferent, and perhaps for that 
reason not suspected. My friends were 
from necessity among the best among 
the loyalists—from choice, too, for I 
liked them for their own sakes, and it 
was against their cause I worked, not 
against them. 

It went hard with me to use them as 
I did—I so loathing perfidy in others; 
yet if it be perfidy to continue in duty 
as I understood duty, then I practised 
it, and at times could scarce tolerate 
myself, which was a weakness, because 
in my own heart I knew that his Ex- 
cellency could set no man a task un- 
worthy of his manhood. Yet it were 
pleasanter had my duties thrown me 
with the army, or with Colonel Willett 
in my native north, whence, at his re- 
quest, I had come to live a life of physical 
sloth and mental intrigue under the 
British cannon of New York—here in 
the household of Sir Peter Coleville, 
his secretary, his friend, his welcomed 
guest, the intimate of his family, his 
friends!—that was the hardest of all; 
and though for months at a time I 
managed to forget it, the recurring 
thought of what I was, and what they 
believed me to be, stabbed me at in- 
tervals so I could scarce endure it. 

Nothing, not even the belief that God 


was with us, I fear, could have held me 


there when the stress of such emotion 


left me staring at the darkness in my 
restless bed—only blind faith in his 
Excellency that he would do no man 
this shame, if shame it was—that he 
knew as well as I that the land’s salva- 
tion was not to be secured through the 
barter of men’s honor and the death of 
souls. 

The door being secured, as I say, and 
the heat of that July day abating noth- 
ing, though the sun hung low over 
Staten Island, I opened my windows, 
removed coat and waistcoat, and, draw- 
ing a table to the window, prepared to 
write up that portion of my daily journal 
neglected lately, and which, when con- 
venient opportunity offered, was to find 


its way into the hands of Colonel Ma- 
rinus Willett in Albany. Before I wrote 
I turned back a leaf or two so that I 
might correct my report in the light of 
later events; and I read rapidly: 


Fuly 14, 1781.—A ship arrived in the 
lower bay. Details later. In Nassau 
Street, about noon, a tall fellow, clothed 
like a drover, muttered a word or two 
as I passed, and I had gone on ere it 
struck me that he had meant his words 
for my ear. To find him I turned 
leisurely, retracing my steps as though 
I had forgotten something, and as I 
brushed him again, he muttered, “ Then- 
dara; tell me where it is.” 

At that moment Captain Enderley of 
the Fifty-fourth Foot greeted me, link- 
ing his arm in mine, and I had no excuse 
to avoid him. More of this to-night, 
when, if the message was truly for me, 
I shall doubtless be watched and fol- 
lowed when I leave the house. 


July 15th.—Last night there was no 
chance, Enderley and Captain O’Neil 
coming to take me to the theater, where 
the Thirty-eighth Regiment gave a frolic 
and a play—the latter most indifferent, 
save for Mrs. Barry’s acting. I saw 
my drover in John Street, too, but could 
not speak to him. 

This morning, however, I met the 
drover, and he was drunk, or made most 
marvelous pretense—a great six-foot, 
blue-eyed lout in smock and _ boots, 
reeking of Bull’s Head gin, his drover’s 
whip a-trail in the dust, and he a-swag- 
gering down Nassau Street, gawking at 
the shop-windows and whistling Roslyn 
Castle with prodigious gusto. 

I made it convenient to pause before 
Berry and Roger’s show of jewels, and 
he stopped, too, swaying there gravely, 
balanced now on hobnail heel, now on 
toe. Presently he ceased his whistling 
of Roslyn Castle, and in a low but per- 
fectly distinct voice he said, “Where is 
the town of Thendara, Mr. Renault?” 
Without looking at him or even turning 
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my head, I answered, ““Why do you 
ask me?” 

He stared stupidly at the show-win- 
dow. “Pro patria et gloria,” he re- 
plied under his breath; “why do you 
serve the land?” 

“Pro gloria,” I muttered. “Give 
your message; hasten.” 

He scratched his curly head, staring 
at the gewgaws. “It is this,” he said 
coolly; “find out if there be a lost town 
in the north called Thendara, or if the 
name be used to mask the name of Fort 
Niagara. When you have learned all 
that is possible, walk some evening up 
Broadway and out along Great George 
Street. We will follow.” 

“Who else besides yourself ?” 

“A brother drover—of men,” he said 
slyly; “a little wrinkled fellow, withered 
to the bone, wide-eared, mild-eyed. He 
is my running mate, sir, and we run 
sometimes, now this way, now that, but 
always at your service, Mr. Renault.” 

“ Are you drunk, or is it a pretense?” 
I demanded. 

“Not too drunk,” he replied, with 
elaborate emphasis. “‘But once this 
matter of Thendara is settled I hope 
to be so drunk that no friend of mine 
need be ashamed of me. Good day, 
sir. God save our country!” 

“Have a care,” I motioned, turning 
away. And so I left him to enter the 
shop and purchase a trinket, thinking 
it prudent in case any passer-by had 
observed how long I lingered. 


Fuly 17th.—Nothing extraordinary. 
The Hon. Elsin Grey arrived from Hali- 
fax by the Swan packet to visit Sir Peter’s 
family, she being cousin twice removed 
to Lady Coleville. I have not seen her; 
she keeps her chamber with the migraine. 
As she comes from her kinsman, General 
Sir Frederick Haldimand, Governor of 
Canada, she may be useful, being lately 
untethered from the convent and no more 
than seventeen or eighteen, and vain, no 
doubt, of her beauty, and so, I conclude, 
prone to babble if flattered. 


Here my journal ended; I dipped my 


quill into the inkhorn and wrote slowly: 


Fuly z8th.—Nothing remarkable. 
The Hon. Elsin Grey still keeps her 
chamber. The heat in New York is 
very great. I am, without suspicion, 
sending money through Ennis to our 
prisoners aboard the ships in the Wal- 
labout, and next week shall have more 
for the unfortunates in the Provost, the 
prisons, jails, and the sugar-house—my 
salary being due on the 2oth inst. 


I dropped my pen, listening intently. 
Close to my door the garret stairs 
creaked, ever so lightly; and I bent for- 
ward across the table, gathering my 
papers, on which the ink lay still wet. 

Listening, I heard nothing more. Per- 
haps the great heat was warping the new 
stairway, which led past my door, up 
through the attic, and out to the railed 
cupola upon the roof. 

I glanced at my journal; there was 
nothing more to add, and so, sanding the 
sheets, I laid them back behind the 
swinging panel which I myself had fash- 
ioned so cunningly that none might sus- 
pect a cupboard in the simple wainscot. 
Then to wash hands and face in fresh 
water, and put on my coat without the 
waistcoat, prepared to take the air on the 
cupola, where it should soon blow cool 
from the bay. 

Slipping lock and bolt, I paused, hand 
on the knob, to glance back around the 
room—a habit formed of caution. Then, 
satisfied, I opened the door and left it 
standing wide so that the room might 
air. As I ascended the attic stairs a 
little fresh puff of wind cooled me. 
Doubtless a servant had opened the flaps 
to the cupola, for they were laid back; 
and, as | mounted, I could see a square 
of blue sky overhead. 

I had taken my pipe, and paused on 
the stairs to light it; then, pouching flint 
and tinder-box, I emerged upon the roof, 
to find myself face to face with a young 
girl I had never before seen—the Hon. 
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Miss Grey, no doubt—and very dainty 
in her powder and one coquette patch 
that emphasized the slow color tinting a 
skin of snow. 

My bow, I think, covered my vexation 
—I being all unpowdered and wearing 
no waistcoat over an unfrilled shirt, 
for I do love fine clothes when circum- 
stances require; but the lady was none 
the less punctilious, and, as I made to 
toss my pipe into the street below, she 
forbade me with perfect courtesy and a 
smile that only accented her youthful 
self-possession. 

“Mr. Renault need neither retire nor 
sacrifice his pleasure,” she said. “I 
have missed Sir Frederick’s pipe-smoke 
dreadfully—so much, indeed, that I had 
even thought to try Sir Peter’s snuff to 
soothe me.” 

“Shall I fetch it, madam?” I asked 
instantly; but she raised a small hand in 
laughing horror. 

“Snuff and picquet I am preparing 
for—a youth of folly—an old age of snuff 
and cards, you know. At present folly 
suffices, thank you.” 

And, as I stood smiling before her, 
she said: “Pray you be seated, sir, if 
you so desire. There should be suf- 
ficient air for two in this half-charred 
furnace which you call New York. Tell 
me, Mr. Renault, are the winters here 
also extreme in cold?” 

“Sometimes,” I said. ‘‘ Last winter 
the bay was frozen to Staten Island so 
that the artillery crossed on the ice from 
the city.” 

She turned her head, looking out over 
the water, which was now all a golden 
sparkle under the westering sun. Then 
her eyes dropped to the burned district— 
that waste of blackened ruins stretching 
south along Broadway to Beaver Street 
and west to Greenwich Street. 

“Ts that the work of rebels?” she 
asked frowning. 

“No, madam; it was an accident.” 

“Why do the New Yorkers not re- 
build?” 

“T think it is because General Wash- 


ington interrupts local improvements,” 
I said laughing. 

She looked around at me, pretty 
brows raised in quaint displeasure: 

“Does the insolence of a rebel really 
amuse you, Mr. Renault?” 

I was taken aback. Even among the 
British officers here in the city it had be- 
come the fashion to speak respectfully 
of the enemy, and above all of his Ex- 
cellency. 

“Why should it not amuse me?” I 
asked lightly. 

She had moved her head again, and 
appeared to be absorbed in the view. 
Presently she said, still looking out over 
the city: “‘ That was a noble church once, 
that blackened arch across the way.” 

“That is Trinity—all that is left of 
it,” I said. “St. Paul’s is still standing 
—you may see it there to the north, just 
west of Ann Street and below Vesey.” 

She turned, leaning on the railing, fol- 
lowing with curious eyes the direction of 
my outstretched arm. 

“Please tell me more about this fur- 
nace you call a city, Mr. Renault,” she 
said, with a pretty inflection of voice 
that flattered; and so I went over beside 
her, and, leaning there on the cupola 
rail together, we explored the damaged 
city from our bird’s perch above it— 
the city that I had come to care for 
strangely, nay, to love almost as I loved 
my Mohawk hills. 

She tired of my instruction after a 
while, and her eyes wandered to the bay. 
A few ships lay off Paulus Hook; the 
Jersey shore seemed very near, although 
full two miles distant, and the islands, 
too, seemed close inshore where the 
white wings of gulls flashed distantly. 

A jack flew from the Battery, another 
above the fort, standing out straight in 
the freshening breeze from the bay. Far 
away across the East River I saw the 
accursed ‘fersey swinging, her black, 
filthy bulwarks gilded by the sun; and 
below, her devil’s brood of hulks at 
anchor, all with the wash hung out on 
deck a-drying in the wind. 
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“What are they?” she asked, sur- 
prising something else than the fixed 
smile of deference in my face. 

“Prison ships, madam. Yonder the 
rebels die all night, all day, week after 
week, year after year. That black hulk 
you see yonder—the one to the east— 
stripped clean, with nothing save a der- 
rick for bowsprit and a signal-pole for 
mast, is the fersey, called by another 
name, sometimes i 

“What name?” 

“Some call her ‘The Hell,” I an- 
swered. And, after a pause: “It must 
be hot aboard, with every port-hole 
nailed.” 

“What can rebels expect?” she asked 
calmly. 

“Exactly! There are some thousand 
and more aboard the Fersey. When the 
wind sets from the south, on still morn- 
ings, I have heard a strange moaning— 
a low, steady, monotonous plaint, borne 
inland over the city. But, as you say, 
what can rebels expect, madam?” 

“What is that moaning sound you say 
that one may hear?” she demanded. 

“Oh, the rebels, dying from suffoca- 
tion—clamoring for food, perhaps, per- 
haps for water! It is hard on the guards 
who have to go down every morning into 
that reeking, stifling hold and drag out 
the dead rebels festering there 

“But that is horrible!” she broke out, 
blue eyes wide with astonishment—then, 
suddenly silent, she gazed at me full in 
the face. “It is incredible,” she said 
quietly; “it is another rebel tale. Tell 
me, am I not right?” 

I did not answer; I was thinking how 
I might use her, and the thought was not 
agreeable. She was so lovely in her 
fresh young womanhood, so impulsive 
and yet so self-possessed, so utterly ig- 
norant of what was passing in this war- 
racked land of mine, that I hesitated to 
go gleaning here for straws of informa- 
tion. 

“In the north,” she said, resting her 
cheek on one slender wrist, “‘we hear 
much of rebel complaint, but make noth- 








ing of it, knowing well that if cruelty ex- 
ists its home is not among those sturdy 
men who are fighting for their King.” 

“You speak warmly,” I said smiling. 

“Yes—warmly. We have heard Sir 
John Johnson slandered because he uses 
the Iroquois. But do not the rebels use 
them, too? My kinsman, General Hal- 
dimand, says that not only do the reb- 
els employ the Oneidas, but that their 
motley congress enlists any Indian who 
will take their paper dollars.” 

“That is true,” I said. 

“Then why should we not employ 
Brant and his Indians?” she asked in- 
nocently. “‘And why do the rebels cry 
out every time Butler’s Rangers take the 
field? We in Canada know Captain 
Walter Butler and his father, Colonel 
John Butler. Why, Mr. Renault, there 
is no more perfectly accomplished officer 
and gentleman than Walter Butler. I 
know him; I have danced with him at 
Quebec and at Niagara. How can 
even a rebel so slander him with these 
monstrous tales of massacre and tor- 
ture, and scalps taken from women and 
children at Cherry Valley?” She raised 
her flushed face to mine and looked at 
me earnestly. 

“Why, even our own British officers 
have been disturbed by these slanders,” 
she said, “and I think Sir Henry Clinton 
half believes that our Royal Greens 
and Rangers are merciless marauders, 
and that Walter Butler is a demon in- 
carnate.” 

“‘T admit,” said I, “that we here in 
New York have doubted the mercy of 
the Butlers and Sir John Johnson.” 

“Then let me paint these gentlemen 
for you,” she said quickly. 

“But they say these gentlemen are 
capable of painting themselves,” I ob- 
served, tempted to excite her by the hint 
that the Rangers smeared their faces like 
painted Iroquois at their hellish work. 

“Oh, how shameful!” she cried, with 
a little gesture of horror. “‘What do you 
think us, there in Canada? Because our 
officers must needs hold a wilderness for 
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the King, do you of New York believe 
us savages?” 

The generous animation, the quick 
color, charmed me. She was no longer 
English, she was Canadienne—jealous 
of Canadian reputation, quick to resent, 
sensitive, proud—heart and soul believ- 
ing in the honor of her own people of the 
north. 

And so I stood, smiling and silent, 
while she spoke of Walter Butler, de- 
scribing him vividly, even to his amber 
black eyes and his pale face, and the 
poetic melancholy with which he clothed 
the hidden blood-lust that smoldered un- 
der his smooth, pale skin. But there 
you have it—young, proud, and melan- 
choly—and he had danced with her at 
Niagara, too, and—if I knew him—he 
had not spared her hints of that im- 
petuous flame that burned for all pure 
women deep in the blackened pit of his 
own damned soul. 

“Did you know his wife?” I asked 
smiling. 

“Walter Butler’s—wife!” she gasped, 
turning on me, white as death. 

There was a silence; she drew a 
long, deep breath; suddenly, the gayest, 
sweetest little laugh followed, but it was 
slowly that the color returned to lip and 
cheek. 

“Is he not wedded?” I asked care- 
lessly—the damned villain—at his Mo- 
hawk Valley tricks again!—and again 
she laughed, which was, no doubt, my 
wordless answer. 

“Does he dance well, this melancholy 
Ranger?” I asked, smiling to see her 
laugh. 


“Divinely, sir. 


I think no gentle- 
man in New York can move a minuet 


with Walter Butler’s grace. Oh, you 
New Yorkers! You think we are noth- 
ing—fit, perhaps, for a May-pole frolic 
with the rustic gentry! Do not deny it, 
Mr. Renault. Have we not heard you 
on the subject? Do not your officers 
from Philadelphia and New York come 
mincing and tiptoeing through Halifax 
and Quebec, all smiling and staring 


about, quizzing glasses raised? And 
—Very pretty! monstrous charming! 
spike me, but the ladies powder here!’ 
And, ‘Is this green grass? Damme, 
where’s the snow—and the polar bears, 
you know?’” 

I laughed as she paused, breathlessly 
scornful, flushed with charming indig- 
nation. 

“And is not Canada all snow?” I 
asked, to tease her. 

“Snow! It is sweet and green and 
buried in flowers!” she cried. 

“Tn winter, madam?” 

“Oh! You mean to plague me, which 
is impertinent, because I do not know 
you well enough—I have not known 
you above half an hour. I shall tell 
Lady Coleville.” 

“So shall I—how you abuse us all 
here in New York a 

“I did not. You are teasing me 
again, Mr. Renault.” 

Defiant, smiling, her resentment was, 
after all, only partly real. 

“We are becoming friends much too 
quickly to suit me,” she said deliber- 
ately. 

“But not half quickly enough to suit 
me,” I said. 

“Do you fancy that I take that silly 
speech as compliment, Mr. Renault?” 

“Ah, no, madam! On such brief 
acquaintance I dare not presume to 
offer you the compliments that burn 
for utterance!” 

“But you do presume to plague me— 
on such brief acquaintance?” she ob- 
served. 

“T am punished,” I said contritely. 

“No, you are not! You are not pun- 
ished at all, because I don’t know how 
to, and—I am not sure I wish to pun- 
ish you, Mr. Renault.” 

““Madam?” 

“If you look at me so meekly I 
shall laugh. Besides, it is hypocritical. 
There is nothing meek about you!” 

I bowed more meekly than ever. 

“Mr. Renault?” 

“Madam?” 





. warmer. 
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She picked up her plumed fan im- 
patiently and snapped it open. 

“If you don’t stop being meek and 
answering ‘Madam,’ I shall presently 
go distracted. Call me something else 
—anything! just to see how we like 
it. Tell me, do you know my first 
name?” 

“Elsin,” I said softly, and to my as- 
tonishment a faint, burning sensation 
stung my cheeks, growing warmer and 
I think she was astonished, 
too, for few men at twenty-three could 
color up in those days; and there was 
I, a hardened New Yorker of four years’ 
adoption, turning pink like a great gaby 
at a country fair when his sweetheart 
meets him at the ginger bower! 

To cover my chagrin I nodded coolly, 
repeating her name with a critical air— 
“Elsin,” I mused, outwardly foppish, 
inwardly amazed and mad—Elsin— 
um! ah!—very pretty—very unusual,” 
I added, with a patronizing nod. 

She did not resent it; when at last I 
made bold to meet her gaze it was pen- 
sive and serene, yet I felt somehow that 
her innocent blue eyes had taken my 
measure as a man—and not to my ad- 
vantage. 

“Your name is not a usual one,” she 
said. ‘When I first heard it from Sir 
Peter I laughed.” 

“Why?” I said coldly. 

“Why? Oh, I don’t know, Mr. 
Renault! It sounded so very young— 
Carus Renault—it sounds so young and 
guileless os 

Speechless with indignation, I caught 
a glimmer under the lowered lids that 
mocked me, and I saw her mouth quiver 
with the laugh fluttering for freedom. 

She looked up, all malice, and the pent 
laughter rippled. 

“Very well,” I said, giving in, “I shall 
take no pity on you in future.” 

“My dear Mr. Renault, do you think 
I require your pity?” 

“Not now,” I said chagrined. “But 
one day you may cry out for merey——” 

“Which you will doubtless accord, 








being a gallant gentleman and no 
Mohawk.” 

“Oh, I can be a barbarian, too, for I 
am, by adoption, an Oneida of the Wolf 
Clan, and entitled to a seat in Council!” 

“*T see,” she said, “you wear your hair 
a I’Iroquois.” 

I reddened again; I could not help it, 
knowing my hair was guiltless of powder 
and all awry. 

“If I had supposed you were here, do 
you imagine I should have presented my- 
self unpowdered and without a waist- 
coat?” I said exasperated. 

Her laughter made it no easier, though 
I strove to retrieve myself and return to 
the light badinage she had routed me 
from. Lord, what a tease was in this 
child, with her deep blue eyes and her 
Dresden porcelain skin of snow and 
roses! 

“Now,” she said, recovering her 
gravity, “you may return to your letter- 
writing, Mr. Renault. | have done with 
you for the moment.” 

At that I was sobered in a trice. 

“What letter-writing?” I made out to 
answer calmly. 

“Were you not hard at work penning 
a missive to some happy soul who en- 
joys your confidence?” 

“Why do you believe I was?” I asked. 

She tossed her head airily. ‘Oh! for 
that matter I could even tell you what 
you wrote: ‘Nothing remarkable; the 
Hon. Elsin Grey still keeps her chamber’ 
—did you not write that?” 

She paused, the smile fading from her 
face. Perhaps she thought she had gone 
too far, perhaps something in my ex- 
pression startled her. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said quickly; 
“have I hurt you, Mr. Renault?” 

“How did you know I wrote that?” I 
asked in a voice I hoped was steady. 

“Why, it is there on your shirt, Mr. 
Renault, imprinted backward from the 
wet inks I have amused myself by 
studying it out letter by letter. Please 
forgive me—it was dreadfully indiscreet 
—but I only meant to torment you,” 
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I looked down, taking my fine lawn 
shirt in both hands. There was the im- 
pression—my own writing, backward, 
but distinct. I remembered when I had 
done it, when I had gathered my ink- 
wet papers under my arms and leaned 
forward to listen to the creaking of the 
attic stairway. Suppose it had been Sir 
Peter! Suppose the imprint had been 
something that could have admitted of 
but one interpretation? I turned cold at 
the thought. 

She was watching me all the while, 
a trifle uneasy at my silence, but my 
smile and manner reassured her, and my 
gaiety she met instantly. 

“I am overwhelmed,” I said, “‘and 
can offer no excuse for this frowsy dress. 
If you had any idea how mortified I am 
you would have mercy on me.” 

“My hair not being dressed a |’Iro- 
quois, I consent to show, you mercy,” 
she said. “‘But you came monstrous 
near frightening me, too. Do you know 
you turned white, Mr. Renault? Lud! 
the vanity of men, to pale at a jest touch- 
ing their status in fopdom as proper 
macaroni!” 

“I do love to appear well,” I said 
resentfully. 

““Now do you expect me to assure you 
that you do appear well? that even the 
dress of a ragged forest-runner would 
detract nothing from your person? Ah, 
I shall say nothing of the sort, Mr. 
Renault! Doubtless, there are women 
a-plenty in New York to flatter you.” 

“No,” I said; “they prefer scarlet 
coats and spurs, as you will, too.” 

“No doubt,” she said, turning her 
head to the sunset. 

There was enough wind to flutter the 
ribbons on her shoulders and bare neck, 
and to stir the tendrils of her powdered 
hair, a light breeze blowing steadily from 
the bay as the sun went down into the 
crimson flood. Bang! A cloud of 
white smoke hung over Pearl Street 
where the evening gun had spoken; the 
flag on the fort fluttered down, the flag 
on the battery followed. Out on the 


darkening river a lanthorn glimmered 
from the deck of the Fersey; a light 
sparkled on Paulus Hook. 

“Hark! hear the drums!” she mur- 
mured. Far down Broadway the Brit- 
ish drums sounded, nearer, nearer, now 
loud along Dock Street, now lost in 
Queen, then swinging west by north 
they came up Broad, into Wall; and 
I could hear the fifes shrilling out “The 
World Turned Upside-down,” and the 
measured tread of the patrol, march- 
ing to the Upper Barracks and the 
Prison. 

The drummers wheeled into Broad- 
way beneath our windows; leaning over 
I saw them pass, and I was aware of 
something else, too—a great strapping 
figure in a drover’s smock, watching the 
British drums from the side path across 
the way—my friend of Nassau Street— 
and, clinging to his arm, a little withered 
man, wrinkled, mild-eyed, clad also 
like a drover, and snapping his bull- 
whip to accent the rhythm of the rolling 
drums. 

“1 think I shall go down,” said a soft 
voice beside me; “pray do not move, 
Mr. Renault, you are so picturesque 
in silhouette against the sunset—and I 


_ hear that silhouettes are so fashionable 


in New York fopdom.” 

I bowed; she held out her hand— 
just a trifle—as she passed me—the 
gesture of a coquette or of perfect in- 
nocence—and I touched it lightly with 
finger-tip and lip. 

“Until supper,” she said—‘‘and, Mr. 
Renault, do you suppose we shall have 
bread for supper?” 

“Why not ?” I asked, all unsuspicious. 

“Because I fancied flour might be 
scarce in New York”—she glanced at 
my unpowdered head, then fled, her 
blue eyes full of laughter. 

It is true that all hair-powder is 
made of flour, but I did not use it like 
a Hessian. And I looked after her 
with an uncertain smile and with a re- 
spect born of experience and grave un- 
certainty. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE HOUSEHOLD 


When I descended to the dining-room 
I found all seated, and so asked pardon 
of Lady Coleville, who was gay and 
amiable as usual, and, “‘for a penance,” 
as she said, made me sit beside her. 
That was no penance, for she was a 
beauty and a wit, her dainty head swim- 
ming with harmless mischief, and be- 
sides knowing me as she did, she was 
monstrous amusing in a daring yet deli- 
cate fashion, which she might not use 
with any other save her husband. 

That, as I say, was therefore no pen- 
ance, but my punishment was to see 
Elsin Grey far across the table on Sir 
Peter’s right, and to find in my other 
neighbor a lady whose sole delight in 
me was to alternately shock me with 
broad pleasantries and torment me with 
my innocence. 

Rosamund Barry was her name, Cap- 
tain Barry’s widow—he who fell at 
Breeds Hill in ’76—the face of a Ma- 
donna, and the wicked wit of a lady 
whose name she bore, sans La du. 

“Carus,” she said, leaning too near 
me and waving her satin-painted fan, 
“is it true you have deserted me for a 
fairer conquest?” 

“The rumor nails itself to the pillory,” 
I said; “who is fairer than you, Rosa- 
mund?” 

“You beg the question,” she said 
severely, the while her dark eyes danced 
a devil’s shadow-dance; “if you dare go 
tiptoeing around the skirts of the Hon. 
Miss Grey, I'll tell her all—all, mind 
you!” 

“Don’t do that,” I said, “unless you 
mean to leave New York.” 

“All about you, silly!” she said, flush- 
ing in spite of her placid smile. 

“Oh,” I said, with an air of great re- 
lief, “I was sure you could not con- 
template confession!” 

She laid her pretty head on one side. 


“I wonder,” she mused, eying me de- 


liberately—‘‘ I wonder what this new in- 
solence of yours might indicate. Is it 
rebellion? Has the worm turned?” 

“The worm has turned—into a frivo- 
lous butterfly,” I said gaily. 

“*T don’t believe it,” she said. ‘Let 
me see if I can make you blush, Carus!” 
And she leaned nearer, whispering be- 
hind her fan. 

“Let me match that!” I said coolly. 
“Lend me your fan, Rosamund 

“Carus!” exclaimed Lady Coleville, 
‘stop it! Mercy on us, such shameless 
billing and cooing! Captain O’Neil, 
call him out!” 

“Faith,” said O’Neil, “to call is wan 
thing, and the chune Mrs. Barry sings is 
another. Take shame, Carus Renault, 
ye blatherin’, bould inthriguer! Lave 
innocence to y’re betthers!” 

“To me, for example,” observed 
Captain Harkness complacently. “Mrs. 
Barry knows that raking fellow, Carus, 
and she knows you, too, you wild Irish- 
man " 

“Tf you only keep this up long enough, 
gentlemen,” I said, striving to smile, 
“you'll end by doing what I’ve so far 
avoided.” 

“Ruining his reputation in Miss 
Grey’s eyes,” explained Lady Coleville 
pleasantly. 

Elsin Grey looked calmly across at 
me, saying to Sir Peter, “He zs too young 
to do such things, isn’t he?” 

That set them into fits of laughter, 
Sir Peter begging me to pause in my mad 
career and consider the chief end of man, 
and Tully O’Neil generously promising 
moral advice and the spiritual support of 
Rosamund Barry, which immediately 
diverted attention from me to a lightning 
duel of words between Rosamund and 
O’Neil—parry and thrust, innuendo and 
eloquent silence, until Lady Coleville in 
pantomime knocked up the crossed 
blades of wit, and Sir Peter vowed that 
this was no place for an innocent mar- 
ried man. 

When Lady Coleville rose we drew our 
swords and arched a way for her, and she 
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picked up her silken petticoat and ran 
under, laughing, one hand pressed to her 
ears to shut out the cheers. 

There were long black Spanish cigars, 
horribly strong, served with spirits after 
the ladies had left. O’Neil and Hark- 
ness used them; Sir Peter and I ac- 
cepted the long, cool pipes, and we set- 
tled for a comfortable smoke. 

Sir Peter’s house on Wall Street had 
been English built, yet bore certain 
traces of the old Dutch influence, for 
it had a stoop leading to the front door, 
and the roof was Dutch, save for the 
cupola; a fine wide house, the facade 
a little scorched from the conflagration 
of ’78 which had ruined Trinity Church 
and the Lutheran, and many fine build- 
ings and homes. 

The house was divided by a wide 
hallway, on either side of which were 
drawing-rooms, and in the rear of these 
was a dining-room giving on a conserv- 
atory which overlooked the gardens. 
The ground floor served as a servants’ 
hall, with a door at the area, and an- 
other in the rear leading out through the 
garden-drive to the stables. 

The floor above the drawing-rooms 
had been divided into two suites, one in 
gold leather and blue for Sir Peter and 
his lady, the other in crimson damask 
for guests. The third floor, mine, was 
similarly divided, I occupying the Wall 
Street side, with windows on that fash- 
ionable street and also on Broadway. 

Thus it happened that, when we rose 
after our smoking, instead of entering 
the south drawing-room where I saw 
the ladies at the card-table playing 
pharaoh, I turned to the right and 
crossed the north or “State drawing- 
room,” and parted the curtains, look- 
ing across Broadway to see if I might 
spy my friend the drover and his with- 
ered little mate. No doubt prudence 
and a dislike for the patrol kept them 
off Broadway at that hour, for I could 
not see them, although a few street- 
lamps were lit and I could make out 
wayfarers as far north as Crown Street. 


Standing there in the dimly lighted 
room, my nose between the parted cur- 
tains, I heard my name pronounced very 
gently behind me, and, turning, beheld 
Miss Grey, half lying on a sofa in a dis- 
tant corner. I had not seen her when 
I entered, my back being turned to the 
east, and I said so, asking pardon for an 
unintentional rudeness—which she par- 
doned with a smile, slowly waving her 
scented fan. 

“T am a little tired,” she said; ‘‘the 
voyage from Halifax was rough, and I 
have small love for the sea, so, Lady 
Coleville permitting, I came in here to 
rest from the voices and the glare of too 
bright candle-light. Pray you be seat- 
ed, Mr. Renault—if it does not displease 
you. What were you looking for from 
the window yonder?” 

“Treason,” I said gaily. “But the 
patrol should be able to see to that. 
May I sit here a moment?” 

“Willingly; I like men.” 

Innocence or coquetry, I was clean 
checked. Her white eyelids languidly 
closing over the pure eyes of a child 
gave me no clue. 

“All men?” I inquired. 

“How silly! No, very few men. 
But that is because I only know a few.” 

“And may I dare to hope that—” I 
began in stilted gallantry, cut short by 
her opening eyes and smile. ‘Of course 
I like you, Mr. Renault. Can you not 
see that? It’s a pity if you cannot, as 
all the others tease me so about you. 
Do you like me?” 

“Very, very much,” I replied, con- 
scious of that accursed color burning 
my face again; conscious, too, that she 
noted it with calm curiosity. 

“Very, very much,” she repeated 
musing. “Is that why you blush so 
often, Mr. Renault—because you like 
me very, very much?” 

Exasperated, I strove to smile. I 
couldn’t; and dignity would not serve 
me, either. 

“If I loved you,” said I, “I might 


change color when you spoke. There- 
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fore my malady must arise from other 
causes—say from Sir Peter’s wine, for 
instance.” 

“T knew a man who fell in love 
with me,” she said. “‘You may do so 
yet.” 

“Do you think it likely?” I asked, 
scarcely knowing how to meet this cool 
attack. 

“T think it possible, don’t you?” she 
asked. 

I considered, or made pretense to. 
My heart had begun to beat too fast; 
and as for her, I could no more fathom 
her than the sea, yet her babble was 
shallow enough to strand wiser men 
than I upon its sparkling shoals. 

“I do like men,” she said thought- 
fully, “but not all men, as I said I did. 
Now at supper I looked about me and 
I found only you attractive, save Sir 
Peter, and he counts nothing in a game 
of hearts.” 

“When you come to mingle with New 
York society you will, no doubt, find 
others far more attractive,” I said 
stupidly. 

“No doubt. Still, in the interim”— 
she looked straight at me from under 
her delicate level brows—‘‘in the mean- 
while, will you not amuse me?” 

“How, madam?” 

“T shall not tell you if you call me 
madam.” 

“Will the Hon. Elsin Grey inform me 
how I may amuse her ladyship?” 

“Nor that, either.” 

I hesitated, then leaned nearer: “‘ How 
may I amuse you, Elsin?” 

“Why, by courting me, silly,” she said, 
laughing and spreading her silken fan. 
“* How else is a woman amused?” 

Her smooth hand lay across the velvet 
arm of the sofa; I took it and raised it to 
my lips, and she smiled approval, then 
drew a languid little sigh, fanned, and 
vowed I was the boldest man she had 
ever known. 

I told her how exquisite her beauty 
was, I protested at her coldness, I dedi- 
cated myself to her service, vowing eter- 


nal constancy; and presently my elab- 
orate expressions rang truer and grew 
more simple, and she withdrew her hand 
with a laugh, looking at me out of those 
beautiful eyes which now were touched 
with curiosity. 

“Fora jester, Carus, you are too earn- 
est,” she said. 

“Does pretense frighten you?” 

She regarded me, silent, smiling, her 
fan at her lips. 

“You are playing with fire,” she said. 


‘Tell me, heart of flint, am I the steel > 


to strike a spark from?” I asked laugh- 
ing. 

“*T do not know yet of what metal you 
are made, Carus,” she said thoughtfully, 
yet with that dim smile hovering ever 
upon her lips. 

She dropped her fan and held up one 
finger. “Listen; let me read you. Here 
is my measure of such a man as you: 
First of all, generous!—look at your 
mouth, which God first fashions, then 
leaves for us to make or mar. Second, 
your eyes—sincere!—for though you 
blush like a maiden, Carus, your eyes 
are steady to the eyes that punish. 
Third, dogged! spite of the fierce im- 
patience that sets your chiseled nose 
a-quiver at the nostrils. There! Am I 
not a very gipsy for a fortune? Read 
me, now. 

After a long silence I said: “I cannot.” 

“Truly?” 

“Truly. I cannot read you, Elsin.” 

She opened her palm and held her 
fingers, one by one, frowning in an effort 
to be just: “First, Iam a fool; second, I 
ama fool; third, I am a fool; fourth 

I caught her hand, and she looked at 
me with a charming laugh. 

“I am,” she insisted, her hand resting 
in mine. 

“ec Why?” 

“Why, because I—I am in love with 
Walter Butler—and—and I never liked 
a man as well as I like you!” 

I was astounded. She sighed, slowly 
shaking her head. “That is it, you see. 
Love is very different from having a good 
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time. He is so proud, so sad, so buried 
in noble melancholy, so darkly hand- 
some, and all afire with passion—which 
advances him not a whit with me nor 
commends him to my mercy—only when 
he stands before me, his dark golden 
eyes lost in delicious melancholy; then, 
then, Carus, I know that it must be love 
I feel; but it is not a very cheerful senti- 
ment.” She sighed again, picking up 
her fan with one hand—I held the other. 
“Now, with you—and I have scarce 
known you a dozen hours—it is so 
charming, so pleasant and cheerful— 
and I like you so much, Carus!—oh, 
the sentiment I entertain for you is far 
pleasanter than love. Have you ever 
been in love?” 

“T am, Elsin—almost.” 

“Almost? Mercy on us! What will 
the lady say to ‘almost’ ?” 

“God knows,” I said smiling. 

“Good!” she said approvingly; “leave 
her in God’s care, and practise on me to 
perfect your courtship. I like it; really 
I do. It is strange, too,” she mused, 
with a tender smile of reminiscence, 
“for I have never let Captain butler so 
much as touch my hand. But discre- 
tion, you see, is love; isn’t it? So if I 
am so indiscreet with you, what harm 
is there?” 

“Are you unhappy away from him?” 
I asked. 

“No, only when with him. He seems 
to wring my heart—I don’t know why, 
but, oh, I do so pity him!” 

“Are you—plighted ?” 

“Oh, dear me, yes—but secretly—ah! 
I should not have told you that!—but 
there you are, Carus; and I do believe 
that I could tell you everything I know 
if our acquaintance endures but twelve 
more hours. And that,” she added, con- 
sidering me calmly, “‘is rather strange, I 
think. Don’t you?” 

Ere I could reply came Sir Peter, 
talking loudly, protesting that it was 
a monstrous shame for me to steal 
away their guest, that I was a villain 
and all knew it, he himself best of all; 


and without more ado he tucked her 
arm under his and marched trium- 
phantly away, leaving me there alone 
in the deserted room. 

But as Elsin gained the door she 
turned, looking back, and, laying her 
hand upon her lips, threw me a kiss 


behind Sir Peter’s shoulders. 


CHAPTER III 
A MEETING 


The days that followed were bril- 
liant links in a fierce sequence of gaiety; 
and this though the weather was so hot 
that the very candles in their sconces 
drooped, dripping their melted wax on 
egrette and lace, scarlet coat and scarf. 
A sort of midsummer madness attacked 
the city: we danced in the hot moon- 
lit nights; we drove at noontide, with 
the sun flaring in a sky of sapphire; we 
boated on the Bronx; we galloped out to 
the lines, escorted by a troop of horse, 
to see the Continental outposts beyond 
Tarrytown—so bold they had become, 
and no “‘skinners,” either, but scouts of 
Heath, blue dragons if our glasses lied 
not, well horsed, newly saddled, hol- 
sters of bearskin, musket on thigh, and 
the July sun a-flashing on crested hel- 
met and crossed sling-buckles. And 
how my heart drummed and the red 
blood leaped in me to beat in neck and 
temple at sight of my own comrades! 
And how I envied them, free to ride 
erect and proud in the light of day, har- 
nessed for battle, flying no false colors 
for concealment—all fair and clean and 
aboveboard! And I a spy! 

We were gay, I say, and the town had 
gone midsummer mad of its own fancy 
—a fevered, convulsive reaction from 
a strain too long endured—and while 
the outlook for the King was no whit 
better here, and much worse in the 
South, still, as it was not yet desperate, 
the garrison, the commander, and the 
governor made a virtue of necessity, 
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and, rousing from the pent inertia of 
the dreadful winter, and shaking off 
the lethargy of spring, paced their cage 
with a restlessness that quickened to a 
mania for some relief in the mad dis- 
traction of folly and frivolity. 

And first, Sir Peter gave a ball at our 
house in honor of Elsin Grey, and we 
danced in the State Drawing-Room and 
in the hallway and in the South Draw- 
ing-Room, and Sir Henry walked a 
minuet with the Hon. Elsin Grey, and 
I had her to wine and later in a West- 
chester reel. Too much punch was 
drunk, iced, which is a deadly thing, 
and worse still when the foundation is 
laid in oranged tea! Too many officers, 
too many women, and all so hot, so 
suffocating, that the red ran from lip 
and cheek, streaking the face-powder; 
and the bare enameled shoulders of 
the women were frosted with perspira- 
tion like dew on wet roses. 

That was the first frolic given in her 
honor, followed by that wild dance at 
the governor’s, where the thickets of 
clustered candles drooped like lilies 
afire, and great islands of ice melted in 
the punch-bowls ere they had been 
emptied a third. And yet the summer 
madness continued; by day we drove 
in couples in Italian chaises, or made 
cherry-parties to Long Island, or sailed 
the bay to the Narrows, or played rus- 
tic and fished in the bay; at night we 
danced, danced, danced, and I saw little 
of Elsin Grey save through a blaze of 
candle-light, to move a minuet with her, 
to press her hand in a reel, or to con- 
duct her to some garden pavilion where 
servants waited with ices amid a thirsty, 
breathless, jostling throng. 

The heat abated nothing; so terrible 
was it in the city that spite of the shade 
afforded by elm, lime, and honey-locust, 
men and horses were stricken on the 
streets, and the Tea Water ran low, and 
the Collect, where it flows out into a 
stream, dried up, and Mr. Rutger’s 
swamps stank. Also, as was noted by 
men like me, who, country-bred, con- 


cern themselves with trifles, the wild 
birds which haunted the trees in street 
and lane sang no more, and I saw at 
times Lord Baltimore’s orioles and 
hedge-birds, beaks open, eyes partly 
closed, panting from the sun, so fierce 
it beat upon us in New York that sum- 
mertide. 

One day I had started for a stroll 
through the cherry-grove, and as I 
stepped from the shade out upon the 
sunny lawn the shadow of an advancing 
figure warned me, and I looked up to 
behold a young officer, in a black and 
green uniform, crossing my path, his 
head turned in my direction, his dark, 
luminous gaze fastened curiously upon 
me. 

Dazzled somewhat by the sun in my 
eyes, I peered at him as he passed, not- 
ing the strange cut of his regimentals, 
the silver buttons stamped with a motto 
in relief, the curious sword-knot of 
twisted buck-thong heavily embroidered 
in silver and scarlet wampum. Wam- 
pum? And what was that devil’s de- 
vice flashing on button and shoulder- 
knot? 

“Butler’s Rangers!” 

Slowly I turned to stare; he halted, 
looking back at me, a slim, graceful 
figure in forest-green, his own black 
hair gathered in a club, his dark amber 
eyes fixed on mine with that veiled yet 
detached glare I had not forgotten. 

“Captain Butler!” I said mechanic- 
ally. 

Hats in hand, heels together, we 
bowed low in the sunshine—so low that 
our hands on our hilts alone retained the 
blades in their scabbards, while our hats 
swept the short grass on the lawn; then, 
leisurely erect, once more we stood face 
to face, a yard of sod betwixt us, the sun- 
shine etching our blue shadows motion- 
less. 

“Mr. Renault,” he said, in that col- 
orless voice he used at times, “I had 
thought to know you, but you are six 
years older. Time’s alchemy ”—he hesi- 
tated, then with a perfect bow—“ refines 
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even the noblest metal. I trust your 
health and fortune are all that you 
could desire. Is madam, your mother, 
well, and your honorable father?” 

“T thank you, Captain Butler.” 

He looked at me a moment, then with 
a melancholy smile and a gesture wholly 
graceful: “It is poor reparation to say 
that I regret the error of my Cayugas 
which committed your house to the 
flames.” 

“The fortune of war, Captain Butler. 
I trust your home at Butlersbury still 
survives intact.” 

A dull color crept into his pallid 
cheeks. 

“The house at Butlersbury stands,” 
he said, “as do Johnson Hall, Guy Park, 
and old Fort Johnson. We hope ere- 
long to open them again to our friends, 
Mr. Renault.” 

“T have understood so,” I said po- 
litely. ‘When do you march from Then- 
dara?” 

Again the dark color came into his 
face. “‘Sir Frederick Haldimand is a 
babbler!” he said, between tightening 
lips. “Never a secret, never a plan but 
he must bawl it aloud to all who care 
to listen, or sound it as he gads about 
from camp to city—aye, and chatters it 
to the forest trees for lack of audience, 
I suppose. All New York is humming 
with it, is it not, Mr. Renault?” 

“And if it is, what harm?” I said 
pleasantly. ‘‘Who ever heard of Then- 
dara save as a legend of a lost town 
somewhere in the wilderness? Who in 
New York knows where Thendara lies?” 

He looked at me with unwinking 
eyes—the empty stare of a bird of prey. 

“You know, for one,” he said; and 
his eyes suddenly became piercing. 

I smiled at him without comprehen- 
sion, and he took the very vagueness of 
my smile for acquiescence. 

Like the luminous shadow of summer 
lightning the flame flickered in his eyes, 
and went out, leaving them darkly 
drowned in melancholy. He stepped 
nearer. 


“Let us sit under the trees for a 
moment—if I am not detaining you, Mr. 
Renault,” he said in a low, pleasant 
voice. I bowed; we turned, walking 
shoulder to shoulder toward the shade 
of the cherry-trees, now in full foliage 
and heavy fruited. With perfect cour- 
tesy he halted, inclining his head, a 
gesture for me to pass before him. We 
seated ourselves at a rustic table be- 
neath the trees; and I remember the 
ripe cherries which had dropped upon 
it from the clusters overhead, and how, 
as we talked, I picked them up, tasting 
them one by one. 

“T am here,” he began abruptly, “of 
my own idea. No one, not even Sir 
Henry, is aware that I am in New York. 
I came from Halifax by the Gannet, 
schooner, landing at Coenties Slip 
among the fishing-smack in time for 
breakfast; then to Sir Peter Coleville’s, 
learning he was here—cock-fighting!”’ 
A trace of a sneer edged his finely cut 
nostrils. 

“If you desire concealment, is it wise 
to wear that uniform?” I asked. 

“T am known on the fighting-line, not 
in this peaceful garrison of New York,” 
he said haughtily. “We of the landed 
gentry of Tryon County make as little of 
New York as New York makes of us!” 
A deeper sneer twitched his upper lip. 
“Had I my way this port should be 
burned from river to river, fort, ship- 
ping, dock—all! even to the farms outly- 
ing on the hills; and the enervated garri- 
son marched out to take the field!” He 
made a violent gesture toward the north. 
“*T should fling every man and gun pell- 
mell on that rebel’s rat-nest called West 
Point, and uproot and tear it from the 
mountain flank! I should sweep the 
Hudson with fire; I should hurl these 
rotting regiments into Albany and leave 
it a smoking ember, and I should tread 
the embers into the red-wet earth! That 
is the way to make war! But this!—” 
He stared south across the meadows 
where in the distance the sunlit city lay, 
windows aglitter, spires swimming in 
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the blue, and on the bay white sails glim- 
mering off shores of living green. 

“Mr. Renault,” he said, “I am here 
to submit this plan to Sir Henry Clinton. 
Lord Cornwallis advocated the abandon- 
ment of New York last May. Iam here 
to urge it. If Sir Henry will approve, 
then the war ends before the snow flies; 
if he will not, I still shall act my part, 
and lay the north in ashes so that not one 
ear of corn may be garnered for the rebel 
army, not one grain of wheat be milled, 
not a truss of hay remain betwixt Johns- 
town and Saratoga! Nothing in the 
north but blackened desolation and the 
silence of annihilation. That is how I 
make war.” 

“That is your reputation,’ I said 
calmly. 

His smile was ghastly—a laugh with- 
out sound, that touched neither eyes nor 
mouth. 

At that moment I heard cries and 
laughter and a great babel of voices from 
the tavern. He rose instantly, I also; 
the stable lads were bringing up the 
horses; the tavern door was flung wide, 
and out of it poured the cockers, a 
turbulent river of scarlet and gold, the 
noisy voices and laughter increasing to 
tumult as the officers mounted with jin- 
gle of spur and scabbard, draining the 
stirrup-cup and hastening to their duties. 

“Yonder comes Sir Peter,” I said to 
Walter Butler. ‘‘Shall I have the honor 
of making you known to one another?” 

“He has forgotten me, I think,” said 
Butler slowly, as Sir Peter raised his hat 
in triumphant greeting to me and then 
included Butler in a graver salute. 

With colorless ceremony, I made them 
known to one another, and with greater 
ceremony they exchanged salutes and 
compliments—a pair matched in flaw- 
less breeding and the usages of perfect 
courtesy. 

“T bear a letter,” said Walter Butler, 
‘and have this morning done myself 


the honor of waiting upon Lady Cole- 
ville and the ‘Hon. Elsin Grey.’ ” 

And as Sir Peter acknowledged the 
courtesy, I looked suddenly at Walter 
Butler, remembering what Elsin Grey 
had told me. 

“The letter is from General Sir 
Frederick Haldimand,” he said pleas- 
antly, “ and I fear it bears you news not 
too agreeable. The Hon. Miss Grey is 
summoned home, Sir Peter—pending a 
new campaign.” 

“Home!” exclaimed Sir Peter, sur- 
prised. “‘Why, I thought—I had hoped 
we were to have her with us until winter. 
Gad! It is as you say not too agreeable 
news, Captain Butler. Why, she has 
been the life of the town, sir; she has 
waked us and set us all a-dancing like 
yokels at a May-pole or a ring-around-a- 
rosy! Split me! Captain Butler, but 
Lady Coleville will be sorry to learn this 
news—and I,-too, sir, and every man in 
New York town.” 

He looked at me in genuine distress. 
My face was perfectly expressionless. 

“This should hit you hard, Carus,” 
he said meaningly. Then, without see- 
ing, I felt Walter Butler’s head slowly 
turning, and was aware of his eyes on 
me. 

“Come, gentlemen,” said Sir Peter, 
“the horses are here. Is not that fine 
chestnut your mount, Captain Butler? 
You will ride with us, will you not? 
Where is your baggage? At Flocks? I 
shall send for it—no, sir, I take no ex- 
cuse. While you are in New York you 
shall be my guest, Captain Butler.” 

And so, Sir Peter naming Butler to 
O’Neil and Harkness, and salutes being 
decently exchanged, we mounted and 
cantered off along Great George Street, 
Horrock on his hunter bringing up the 
rear. 

And at every stride of my horse a new 
misgiving, a deeper distrust of this man 
Butler stirred in my troubled heart. 


(To be contin ued.) 
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OLD DIBs* GOLD 
BY 


JLorp Osbourne 


A STORY OF THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 


IN TWO PARTS 


His beginnings was a mystery, where 
he come from a conjecture, and his busi- 
ness in Manihiki Island one of them 
things that bothered a fellow in his sleep 
and yapped at his heels when he was 
awake. Captain Corker had picked 
him up at Penrhyn, and the trader there 
said he had been landed from a barkan- 
tine, lumber-laden, from Portland, and 
from there back there was a haze on his 
past thicker than Bobby Carter’s. Least- 
ways with Bobby there was his forty- 
five different stories to account for the 
leg-iron scars on his ankles, but with 
Old Dibs you hadn’t even that to chew 
on. Nothing but five large new trunks 
and the clothes he stood in. Remark- 
able clothes, too, they were, for a coral 
island in the mid-Pacific, being invaria- 
bly a stovepipe hat and a Prince Albert 
coat, with trousers changing from pearl- 
gray to lead-color, with stripes, till you’d 
think he’d melt! 


He was a fine man to look at, about 
sixty years of age, very portly and pleas- 
ant-spoken, and everything he said 
sounded important, even if it was only 
about the weather or why coconut milk 
always gave him cramps. He said his 
name was Smith—people who change 
their names seem always to change it 
to Smith, till you wonder sometimes they 
don’t choose Jones, or maybe Patterson 
or Wilkins. But you'll notice it is Smith 
every time, though we always called him 
Old Dibs, because of the money that he 
had and threw around so regardless. 

My first sight of him was on the front 
porch, mopping his forehead, and ask- 
ing whether he might have board and 
lodging by the week. I told him that 
we hardly carried style enough for a 
gentleman like him, but all we had he 
was welcome to—and if not too long— 
for nothing. He seemed pleased at this, 
and more pleased still when he looked 
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over our big bedroom and noticed my 
wife’s smiling, comely face. She’s only 
a Kanaka girl, but 1 wouldn’t trade her 
fora million. And he laid down a shi- 
ning twenty-dollar gold piece and asked 
if that would do every Tuesday? 

Now I am as fond of money as any 
man, but I’m not a pirate, and so I said 
it was too much. But he wouldn’t take 
no denial, and flung it down on the trade- 
room counter again, saying he counted 
it settled. Then I turned to with his 
trunks, told my wife to bundle out into 
the boat-shed. And opened beer. 

“Making a long stay, sir?” said I. 

“T hardly know, Bill,” he said. (I 
had told him my name was Bill.) “I 
hardly know, Bill,” and with that he 
heaved a tremendous sigh. 

““We don’t often have visitors here,” 
I said. “The last was twenty-two men 
of the British bark Lord Nelson, in 
boats, from French Frigate Shoals, 
where they were cast away.” ; 

“T’m looking for a quiet place to end 
my days in,” he says. 

“Well, I guess you’ve found it,” I 
says. 
“Tt looks as though I had, Bill,” he 
answers, gazing seaward where the 
palms was bending in the trade breeze 
and there was nothing but the speck of 
Captain Corker’s schooner beating out. 
I could see he was pretty down-hearted, 
and though I set the music-box going to 
cheer him and asked if he fancied a nice 
mess of gulls’ eggs for supper, it wasn’t 
no good, and finally he went into his 
room and set out the rest of the day on 
one of the trunks. 

I went along the same evening to talk 
it over with Tom Riley, the other trader 
in Manihiki, who, in spite of our being 
in opposition and all that, was more like 
my own born brother than a rival in 
business. We never let down the price 
of shell or copra on each other, and 
lined up shoulder to shoulder if a third 
party tried to break in, and so we had 
enough for both of us and a tidy bit over. 
Tom was afire to hear all about Old 


Dibs, and had been getting bulletins 
the whole afternoon from the Kanakas, 
down to the twenty dollars and the five 
trunks and even the way he sighed. 

Tom knew right away he was a de- 
faulter and said we were in powerful 
luck to have got him. It was fine of 
Tom to take it like that, for what luck 
there was was mine, and he said he’d 
help out with chickens and fresh fish and 
some extra superior canned stuff he had, 
so that Old Dibs would be comfortable 
and want to stay. Tom was a good deal 
like that professor who could make a pre- 
historic animal out of one prehistoric 
bone, and then, when later on they dis- 
covered the whole beast entire, it was 
head and tail with the one he had drawn 
on the blackboards! And by the time 
the square-face had made a_ second 
round, Tom’s fancy had flown higher 
than a yellow-back novel, Old Dibs 
being dead, blessing me with his last 
breath and making me the heir of all his 
riches! 

Tom walked home with me, still talk- 
ing, for we had now bought a ninety-ton 
schooner with my legacy, me captain 
and him supercargo, and we had taken 
out French naturalization papers so we 
might be free of the Paumotu and Tu- 
buai groups. When we said good night, 
whispering so as not to disturb Old 
Dibs, who was snoring out serene, it had 
grown to be a fleet, with headquarters at 
Papiete, and a steam service to ’Frisco! 
We were a pair of boys, both of us, and 
could make squid taste like lamb-chops 
just by telling ourselves it was so! 

I reckon Old Dibs was a little sus- 
picious of me and Tom, and small blame 
to him for that, the Islands being pretty 
full of tough customers, with never no 
law nor order nor nobody to appeal to 
in trouble unless it was your gun. He 
made me put a stout bolt on his door and 
chicken wire over the windows, and al- 
ways slept with the lamp burning in his 
room; and it was noticeable, too, that 
he never cared to wander far away from 
the house. He was given to playing 
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the flute in the stern of an old whale- aside and said: “Bill, that losefo is a 
boat, which was drawn up near the sta-_ very agreeable man, and if it would be 
tion with a coconut shelter over it. He the same to you, I’d like to have him 
never went anywhere, except to the na- a little about the house.” 

tive pastor’s (losefo his name was). I “Why, Mr. Smith,” I said, “you 
suppose he felt a kind of protection in needn’t have troubled to ask me that; 
him—losefo being the nearest 
thing to an official in the island 
—and he made himself very 
solid in that quarter, giving to 















the church lavish and going ‘ yo 
there every Sunday. He always ale 
come back from them visits . @o 
with a ruminating look in his ‘ r 
eye, and the first thing he did 





was to make a bee-line for his 
room, like somebody might have perry 
been tampering with his trunks. 
Finally one day he took me 
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“Always so kind and polite to my wife that she fairly idolized him.” 
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any friend of yours is welcome, I am 
sure, and I never saw no harm in Iosefo, 
even if he is a missionary.” 

I thought he meant to have the fellow 
in to talk with him or play checkers, to 
while away the time that hung so heavy 
on his hands. But it wasn’t this at all 
—except for a half-way pretense at the 
beginning. No; he paid Iosefo ten dol- 
lars a week, for what do you think? To 
sit on one of his trunks (the trunk, I 
reckon) from seven in the morning till 
six at night, barring service-time Sun- 
days. Yes, sir; nothing else than a 
squatting sentry, mounting guard over 
the boodle inside the trunk and pro- 
tecting it from me! I wonder what the 
home-missionary society would have said 
to see Brother Iosefo yawning all day on 
the top of a trunk, or writing his sermon 
on his knee, Saturdays! 

At first I felt pretty hot about it, for 
it smacked too much of setting a thief to 
catch a thief, or at least offsetting the 
pastor and me like the compensating 
idea of a ship’s chronometer; but my 
wife liked the respectability it give us 
before the natives; and Tom said my re- 
senting it would be like putting the cap 
on my head. So I acted like I didn’t 
give a whoop, the one way or the other. 

And then it wasn’t easy to be any- 
thing but fond of Old Dibs, for he was 
a nice man to live with, never turning 
up his nose at the poor food we give 
him, and always so kind and polite to 
Sarah, my wife, that she fairly idolized 
him. He was a real gentleman through 
and through, and if his money (he called 
it his “papers,” his valuable “ papers”) 
weighed heavy on his mind, I guess I’d 
have been no better in his shoes, having 
to trust to strangers who might cut your 
throat. He had the whole island to 
roam over now, instead of being cooped 
up like a chicken in a coop, and we all 
noticed what a change in him it made for 
the better, throwing off flesh, and not 
panting so heavy between the spells of 
his flute, and walking with his head in 
the air like the island belonged to him. 


He wasn’t much of a fluter, playing 
mostly from notes, and often picking 
them out so slow that you’d forget what 
the tune began like. He despised sim- 
ple things like “Way Down the Su- 
wanee River,” and the difficult things 
seemed to despise him! But he stuck 
at it indefatiguable, and blew enough 
wind through his flute to have sailed a 
ship! After breakfast in the morning, 
which he took in his panjammers like 
me, he would dress himself up nice in 
his Prince Albert, give his topper a wipe, 
and start away with the flute and a roll 
of music in a natty little case, like he was 
off to the Bank for the day. The only 
thing that ruffed him any was the 
children, about eighty of them, who al- 
ways went along too, and set in a circle 
around him when he played! I told 
him they’d soon tire of tagging after 
him, which he said he was mighty glad 
to hear; but if it was flies they couldn’t 
have been more pertinacious. I spoke 
to the King about it, and Old Dibs he 
complained to Iosefo, but it only seemed 
to whoop it up and add to the procession. 
The King said if he’d just flute in one 
place, he would put a taboo around it 
which neither children nor grown-ups 
would cross, but Old Dibs said that the 
looking-on, even from a distance, would 
be quite as disturbing as being sprawled 
all over—and so tH children followed 
him unabated. 

Then I had a happy thought and 
suggested the graveyard! This was a 
walled-in enclosure, perhaps a hundred 
feet each way, on the weather side of 
the island, and on a windy day, with 
the surf thundering in, it was the lone- 
somest spot where a man could find him- 
self. The natives left it alone at all 
times, except to bury somebody, and 
none of them came nearer to it than 
they could help. The Kanakas have a 
powerful dread of spirits, and even in 
the daytime they’d give the place a wide 
berth. The walls too, being about seven 
feet high, prevented the children from 
peeking in, except at the gateway, which 
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was so narrow that it was easy to get out 
of view. 

Old Dibs perked up at this and cot- 
toned to the idea tremendous; and the 
graveyard soon become his _ regular 
stamping-ground, except when there was 
a funeral. He rigged up a little shelter 
for himself in the center, with a music- 
stand I made for him out of scantling; 
and often he took his lunch in his pocket 
and spent the whole day. Not a child 
ventured to show himself, and he had it 
as much to himself as though he owned 
it; and he could lay his stovepipe down 
now without any fear of its being greased 
up or sat on. It led to his asking a 
raft of questions about the natives and 
their superstitions, and how none of 
them ventured to go near the place un- 
less in a big party. He came back to 
that again and again, and always with 
the same interest. I ought to have sus- 
pected what was running in his head, 
but I didn’t. In fack, we had all settled 
down now like we had always lived to- 
gether, and I didn’t bother any more 
about him, or what he said or did, than 
if he had been my wife’s father! It wasa 
good deal like having a rich uncle to stay 
with you, and after the first excitement 
you took it all as a matter of course. 

Even losefo sitting on the trunk in 
the bedroom became one of them things 
that ran into habit; and in some ways it 
was a good idea too, for it brought cus- 
tom to the store, what with the deacons 
coming over to talk about church affairs, 
and the committee on Ways and Means 
meeting there regular. Even the gold 
twenty every week settled down in the 
same channel of routine, and I didn’t 
bite it any more as I used to do, nor 
hold it in my hand wondering where 
it come from. I just put it away with 
the rest and thought no more about it. 
The only concern of me and Sarah was 
to feed up the old fellow to the best 
of our ability and try and make him 
pleased. 

We had been running along like this 
for I don’t know how long, when one 


night, toward the small hours, a singu- 
lar thing happened. I was sleeping 
very light and I woke up all of a sudden 
and saw Old Dibs standing in the door- 
way! He had a candle in his hand and 
bulked up enormous in his red silk 
dressing-gown, and there was a wild 
look on his unshaved face. 

I held my breath and watched him 
through my half-shut eyes—watched 
him for quite a spell, till he softly tip- 
toed away again in his naked feet, and 
I heard the door close behind him in the 
house. I waited a long while wonder- 
ing what to do, and what there could 
be in the boat-shed to bring him out at 
such an unlikely hour. At first I was 
for getting my rifle and sitting up the 
balance of the night; but then as I 
waked up more, and tried to think it out, 
it seemed that he had a better right to be 
afraid of me than me of him. It couldn’t 
be to do me no harm, I reckoned, but 
probably to assure himself that I was 
asleep. 

He was plainly up to something, and 
it was equally plain he didn’t want me 
to know it! So I got out of bed—if you 
can call a stack of mats and a schooner’s 
topsail a bed—and lit out to see what 
was doing. It was no good trying to get 
into the house, for Old Dibs had nailed 
the keys and handed them out every 
morning through the winder when I went 
to take him his shaving-water. But the 
curtains of the bedroom weren’t extra 
close, and if I could get up on the ve- 
randa without too much of a creaking I 
knew I could see in all right. There’s a 
lot of cat in a sailor, even to the nine 
lives and the dislike of getting wet, and I 
was soon on my knees at the sill, taking 
in the performance. 

The room was lit up as usual and all 
the big five trunks were open, with Old 
Dibs diving into them like he was pack- 
ing for the morning train. Leastways, 
that was my first thought; the second 
was that something stranger than that 
was up, and that people didn’t usually 
go traveling with an outfit of pinkish 
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paper cut into shavings! You’ve seen 
them, haven’t you? The kind of pack- 
ing they put into music-boxes, fine toys 
and the like, flummoxy twisted paper 
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“Think of it! 


ravelings that protect the varnish and 
have no weight to speak of? Well, that 
was what was in them trunks, and Old 
Dibs was pawing it out till it stuck up in 
the room, yards high, like a mountain! 
Occasionally he seemed to strike some- 
thing harder than paper—something 
that would take both his hands to lift— 
and it was only a little clinking canvas 
bag that big. 

Money? Of course it was money! 
And he was stacking it in a leather dress- 
suit case laid on the floor next his bed. 

You could see he was nervous by the 
way he kept looking behind him; and 
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With nothing between me and It but some chicken wire and an old gentle- 
man in a dressing-gown.” 
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once, when a rat ran across the attic, he 
jumped awful and the whole floor shook. 
It was a queer sensation to look right 
into a man’s eyes and him not see you, 
which I did with Old Dibs again and 
again as he’d stop and listen. I ought 
to have said that one of the trunks was 
clothes all right, but even here there was 
three or four bags of coin, which he got 
out and added to the others. 

Then he counted the bags and tried 
to turn the top of the suit-case on them, 
but couldn’t manage it. He arranged 
them first this way and then that way, 
but there was always about a dozen out- 
standing. The canvas itself was very 
coarse and there was lots to spare, the 
slack being turned over and over, and 
tied with heavy twine extra. Then he 
took them all out, and slitting them 
open, just let the stuff rip naked. 

Lord! But it was a dandy sight, a 
dazzle of double eagles cascading like a 
river, and so swift that you couldn’t pre- 
tend to count them! He seemed satis- 
fied to go on like that, cutting one open 
after the other, till the suit-case brimmed 
up solid. There was fifty-eight bags in 
all, and the Lord only knows how much 
in each—but as I said, it took both his 
hands to lift a single one! I reckon I 
didn’t know there was so much money 
in all the world, and it came over me 
afresh how fond I was of Old Dibs, and 
how good I was going to be to him! 

When the last bag was emptied he 
thought he’d put back the suit-case into 
one of the trunks, never recollecting 
that he might as well have tried to lift a 
locomotive. Then he laid hands on just 
the handle at one end, and he couldn’t 
even shift it! You disremember how 
heavy gold is, seeing so little of it, and 
counting a hundred dollars a fortune! 
But he had there, considering the trunks 
weighed the usual amount, say about a 
hundred and fifty pounds each, and gold 
at nearly twenty dollars an ounce! Well, 
the next day Tom worked it out to about 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars! 

Think of it! With nothing between 


it and me but some chicken wire and an 
old gentleman in a dressing-gown! It 
would have seemed a snap to some 
people, but I never made a dishonest 
dollar in my life—except in the way of 
trade, and then it was to natives (who 
water copra on you and square the dif- 
ference )—and he was in no more danger 
of harm than if it had been Lima beans. 

Then, to get along with my yarn, he 
took the comforter off the bed, and set- 
ting it down flat on the floor, begun to 
cover it with double handfuls ranged in 
rows, till he had worked down the suit- 
case to where he could lift it. He car- 
ried it over to the nearest trunk, placed 
it snug in the bottom, and started to load 
it up again from the stacks on the quilt. 
I don’t know how long he took to do it, 
but it was quite a time, and he looked 
pretty well tired out when it was over, 
and he sat back in the rocker and rocked 
—me still glued at the winder—and he 
reached out for his flute and put it to 
his lips (though he didn’t blow into it), 
and worked his fingers like he was play- 
ing a piece. After a time he laid it 
down, and drawing his dressing-gown 
closer around him, took another go at 
filling up the trunks again with the paper 
packing. 

This seemed a good time for me to 
skip, which I did more cautious than 
ever, my heart beating that loud I won- 
der he didn’t hear me. I felt for my 
pipe in the dark, and went out under the 
stars to the edge of the lagoon, to think 
it all over. You might wonder what I 
had to do with it unless it was to make 
away with him and scoop the pool for 
me and Tom; but, as I said before, I 
wasn’t that kind of a man, and millions 
wouldn’t have made no difference. But 
I was in a sort of tremble for the old 
fellow himself, for what was he doin’ 
alone with it in the far Pacific unless 
there were others after him, hotfoot ? 

Wherever there’s a carcass there’s 
sharks to eat it, though you may have 
sailed a week and not seen a fin; and 
human sharks have the longest scent of 
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any, especially when they have the law 
on their side and courts of justice be- 
hind them. I wanted to keep the money 
in the family, so to speak, and I was 
not only unwilling to harm Old Dibs 
myself, but I didn’t want no others to 
harm him neither. 

I talked it over with Tom next morn- 
ing, till the eyes nearly bulged out of his 
head. Tom was less of a pirate even 
than me, but he had to have his fling in 
fancy, being as I said one of them 
natural-born yarners, and he never got 
back to earth till we had poisoned Old 
Dibs (wavering between Rough on Rats 
and powdered glass), covered up all 
traces of the crime, divided the money 
equal, and sailed away West in his five- 
ton cutter, to bring up at last in one of 
the Line islands. After arranging it all 
to the last dot, even to the name of our 
ninety-ton schooner, and the very bank 
in Sydney where we'd lay the stuff in 
our joint names, he said there was oniy 
one thing to do, and that was to warn 
Old Dibs, and arrange some kind of a 
scheme to protect him. 

“They are bound to run him down,” 
said Tom. “A man that skips out with 
nothing, and a man that skips out with 
a quarter of a million, are in two differ- 
ent classes; and it wouldn’t surprise me 
the least bit if there was six ships aiming 
for Manihiki simultaneous!” 

By the time I started back to find 
Old Dibs, I was worked up to quite a 
fever, and I’d keep looking over my 
shoulder, expecting every minute to see 
one of them six ships in the pass. He 
had finished breakfast and had gone, 
and so I followed him oyer to the weather 
side, where, as usual, he was sitting 
under his tarpaulin in the graveyard, 
tootling for all he was worth. He looked 
up, a little surprised to see me, and I 
guess ships were running through his 
head also, for that was his first question. 

I sat down on a near-by grave. 

“The fack is, Mr. Smith,” I said, very 
meaningly, “you paid me a little visit 
last night and I paid you one!” 


“Oh, my God!” he said, turning 
whiter than paper, and the voice com- 
ing out of him like an old man’s. 

“‘There’s no my God about it,” I said. 
“But me and Tom Riley’s been talking 
it over, and we'd like to bear a hand to 
help you.” 

“It’s mine,” he said, very defiant, and 
trembling. “It’s mine, every penny of 
it, and honest come by.” 

“No doubt,” I said, ‘‘ but would I be 
guessing wrong if there were others who 
didn’t think so?” 

“There are others,” he said at last, 
seeing, I suppose, that my face looked 
friendly, and realizing that me and Tom 
would hardly take this tack if we meant 
to massacre him in his sleep. 

“Mr. Smith,” I said, “you never had 
two better friends than Bill Hargus or 
Tom Riley!” 

He laid down his flute. 

“T’d never feel in any danger with 
that good wife of yours about,” he said. 
It didn’t seem quite the right remark 
under the circumstance; but there was a 
power of truth back of it. That girl of 
mine was regularly struck on Old Dibs, 
and being a Tongan, was full of the Old 
Nick, and would have bit my ear off if 
I had lifted my hand to him! The two 
of them had patched up an adoption ar- 
rangement, him being her father, and 
she used to play suzp: with him, and 
taught him to repeat Psalms in native. 
It’s only another proof how women are 
the same everywhere, and how far it 
goes with them to be treated with a little 
respeck and consideration. 

“You have a plan?” he says. 
Bill, what is it?” 

“Tt’s a plan to get a plan,” I said. 
“What chance would you have as things 
are now?” 

“Chance?” he inquires. 

“You'd be in irons and aboard, be- 
fore you’d know what had happened to 
you,” I said. 

He looked at me a long time and then 
heaved a sigh. 

“T’d do for myself first,” he said. 


“Well, 
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“They'll never put me in the dock so 
long as I have a pistol and the will to 
use it on myself.” 

“T think me and Tom could improve 
on that,” said I. 

“This island’s too small to hide in,” 
he said. “No background,” he said. 
“T was looking for a place where there 
was mountains and inland country—and 
maybe caves.” 

“You never could make a success of 
it by yourself,” I said. “You couldn’t 
in an island made to order, with electric 
buttons and trap-doors let into the 
granite! But me and you and Tom 
might—and if you’ve the mind to—we 
will.” 

He was kind of over his panic by this 
time, and I guess he saw the sense of it 
all. 

“Bill,” he said, “it’s a weight off my 
mind to have you know the truth. Fetch 
along Tom and [’ll do anything you 
two say, for I’ve nearly split my old 
head trying to find a way out; but what 
could I do single-handed ?” 

“Tom’s a corker,” I said. ‘“‘ He’s got 
an imagination like a box factory. If I 
was in a tight place like yours, I’d sail 
the world around just to find Tom 
Riley!” 

“Let’s call him in then,” he says, “for 
as things are now, if they should strike 
this island, I’m a dead man!” And with 
that, he took up his flute again and 
fluted very thoughtful and low, while I 
made a line for Tom’s station. 

Tom was as happy as a lawyer with 
his first case! He hurried along. with 
a bottle of beer in each pocket and a 
memorandum book to write in, and just 
gloried in the whole business. It was 
like one of his own yarns, come true, 
and he had to pinch himself to make 
sure he wasn’t dreaming. He took hold 
right off; and it was pleasant to watch 
Old Dibs setting back on a grave, with 
the comfortable air of a man that’s 
being taken charge of by experts! I 
won’t go into all that we arranged and 
didn’t do, it being enough to say what 


we did, Tom beginning a bit wild about 
putting contact mines in the channel and 
importing a submarine boat from Syd- 
ney, and coming down gradual to what 
the poet calls human nature’s daily food. 
This was to rig 2 platform in a giant 
fao tree that stood in the middle of the 
island, about three miles down the coast, 
and fixing it up with food and things, for 
Old Dibs to camp in. 

The idea was to hide him till dark 
in the attic of my house, and then to put 
him up the tree for as long as the ship 
stayed by us. Tom said I could easily 
stand off my house being searched for a 
few hours, even if it was a man-of-war 
that come, telling them they might do it 
to-morrow. Then Tom said we’d have 
to take losefo, the native pastor, into it 
part-way, making him preach from the 
pulpit and order the people to deny all 
knowledge of Old Dibs if they were 
asked questions about him by strangers. 
Tom said the important thing was to 
gain the first day’s start—for though it 
wasn’t in reason to expect the whole 
island, man, woman, and child, to keep 
the secret, we might be pretty sure it 
would leak out under twenty-four hours. 
Then, last of all, we were to make away 
with all Old Dibs’s trunks, packing what 
clothes he had, and that into camphor- 
wood chests, which would occasion no 
remark, specially if they were covered 
over on the top with trade dresses and 
hats and such like. 

Old Dibs liked it all tip-top; and 
more than anything, Tom’s honest, will- 
ing face—but he shied a bit when we 
walked along to the tree in question, and 
looked up sixty, feet into the sky, where 
he was to hang out on his little raft. 

“Good Heavens! Riley,” he says, “do 
you take me for a bird, or what?” 

But Tom talked him round, showing 
how we'd rig a boatswain’s chair on a 
tackle, and a sort of rustic monkey-rail 
to keep him from being dizzy, and had 
an answer ready for every one of Old 
Dibs’s criticisms. ‘Tom and me, having 
been seafaring men, couldn’t see no 
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trouble about it, and the only thing to 
consider serious was how much the plat- 
form might show through the trees, and 
whether or not the upper boughs were 
strong enough to hold. We went up 
to make sure, straddling out on them, 
and bobbing up and down, and choosing 
a couple of nice forks for where we'd 
lay the main crosspiece. ‘Tom tied his 
handkerchief around a likely bough, to 
mark the place for the block, and give 
us a clean hoist from below, and we both 
come down very cheerful with the pros- 
pect. 

Old Dibs seemed less gay about it, 
and had thought of a lot of fresh ob- 
jections; but Tom said there was only 
one thing to worry about, and that was 
whether the whole wouldn’t 
show plain against the sky. 
a ways to take a look, and very unsat- 
isfying it was, too! A big, leafy tree 
seems a mighty solid affair, till you stand 
off and leak right through it, and Old 
Dibs was for giving up the idea and try- 
ing the cellar, which was Tom’s other 
notion. 


concern 


But the tree business appealed 

Tom more, and he explained how 
we'd paint the contraption green, and 
how people, when they were walking, 
never looked up, but ahead; and how 


unwholesome a cellar would be, and 
likely to give Old Dibs the rheumatics— 
not to speak of pigs rooting him out, 
and no air to speak of. 

“Then think of the view,” said Tom, 
who was as happy as a sand-boy and in 
a bully humor, “and so close to the stars, 
Mr. Smith, that you can pick them 
down for lights to your cigar!” 

Old Dibs smiled a sickly smile, like 
he was unbending to a pair of kids. 

“Have it your own way, then, Riley,” 
says he, ‘ ‘but you're responsible for the 
thing being a success, and don’t look 
for me to dance tight ropes or do monkey 
on a stick!” 

“Vd engage to put a cow up there,” 
said Tom, not overpolite, though he 
meant no harm, “or a parlor organ, 
with the young lady to play it!” 


We got off 


“Mr. Smith,” said I, “you'll only 
need shut your eyes and trust to us, and 
take it all as it comes!” 

“Boys,” said Old Dibs, kind of sol- 
emn and helpless-like, “you'll do the 
square thing by me, won’t you? You 
won’t sell an old man for blood money? 
You won’t get me up there and then 
strike a trade with them that’s tracking 
me down?” 

You ought to have seen Tom Riley’s 
face at that! I was afraid there would 
be a bust-up then and there. But all 
he did was to walk faster ahead, like he 
didn’t care to talk to us any more, and 
gave us the broad of his back. Old 
Dibs ran after him, and caught his arm, 
panting out he was sorry wad all that, 
and how Tom was to put himself in his 
place, with the whole world banded 
against him. I felt sorry to see the old 
ig eating dirt, and trotting along 

» fat and wheezy, with Ten dimnet 
ulin him off like a beggar, and it was 
like spring sunshine when Tom turned 
square around and said: 

“Hell! that’s all right, Mr. Smith.” 
And I guess it was Old Dibs’s face that 
needed watching, it was beaming and 
happy, specially when they shook hands 
on it, and we all three walked along 
abreast, like a father and his two sons 
on the way to the bar. 

Tom didn’t let grass grow under his 
feet, and he went at it all with a rush, 
beginning first of all with losefo, the 
Kanaka pastor. Natives are never so 
helpful and willing as when you're egg- 
ing them on to do something they 
shouldn’t, and he fell in with the preach- 
ing idea, and wanted to start right away. 
But they finally decided it had better 
be a monthly affair, so the 
shouldn’t lose track of it, and losefo 
commenced the first Sunday... Anybody 
that gave away Old Dibs was to have 
his house burned in this world and his 
soul in the next; and Iosefo laid it on 
thick about our all loving him, and what 
a friend he has proved himself to the 
island; and when he reached the point 


natives 
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where he announced that Old Dibs had 
contributed fifty dollars toward the fund 
for the new church, you could feel a 
rustle go through the whole congrega- 
tion, and a general gasp of satisfaction. 
losefo drew a fancy picture of Judas 
hanging himself, and brought it up to 
date with Old Dibs, and what a scaly 
thing it was to do anyway. He let him- 
self rip in all directions, even to the per- 
secutions, in what he called the White 
Country, which he said Old Dibs had 
endured for religion’s sake, and how he 
had been thrown to the lions in the 
Colosseum. 

Old Dibs sat there as smug as smug, 
little knowing how the agony was being 
piled on his bald head; and just when 
losefo was making him cow the lions 
with a glance, Old Dibs took the specs 
off his nose and wiped them, while 
everybody was worked up tremendous to 
know whether he had been eat or not! 
Iosefo was no slouch when he once got 
his hand in, and carried it over to the 
next number like a story in a magazine, 
the Kanakas all going out buzzing, wish- 
ing it was Sunday-week, and eying Old 
Dibs with veneration. 

The platform was number two on the 
list, and me and Tom, with the measure- 
ments we had taken in the tree, made a 
very neat job of it, and painted it green 
topside and bottom. We laid it together 
in Tom’s shed, and got in Old Dibs to 
see if it would fit him, which it did 
beautiful, being six foot six by two and 
ahalf. ‘Tom explained we'd put a natty 
railing around it, likewise painted green, 
and carry a width of fine netting below, 
so that pillows or things shouldn’t slip 
overboard. ‘Tom was hurt at Old Dibs 
not being more enthusiastic, and finally 
said: “Hell! Mr. Smith, what are you 
sticking at?” 

“Tell never sustain the coin,” said 
Old Dibs, jouncing up and down on it 
like a dancing hippopotamus. 

“You weren’t meaning to take that 
up, too?” cries Tom. 

“T thought that was part of the 


scheme,” said Old Dibs. 
said a whole cow yourself. 
Bill? ”’ 

This was a facer for Tom, but all he 
asked was how much money there was. 

“It weighs hundreds of pounds,” said 
Old Dibs, very sly, and not wanting to 
name figgers. 

We neither of us could very well 
blame the old gentleman for not want- 
ing to trust us with a quarter of a million 
dollars while he was up a tree like a 
canary-bird; and so Tom or I didn’t say 
what was in our minds, which was to 
bury it somewheres. In fact, there was 
a longish silence, till I suggested using 
some two-inch iron pipe I had at home, 
instead of the light boat spars Tom had 
cut for the purpose. 

“And as for the money,” said I, “why 
not have a locker for it at each end, 
with the weight resting against the forks, 
and maybe a little room extra for Mr. 
Smith’s tooth-brush and toilet tackle!” 
I minded the size of the suit case I had 
last seen the stuff in, and showed Tom 
about what was wanted. 

“But that’ll cut him off at each end,” 
objected Tom, looking at Old Dibs like 
he was measuring him for a coffin, “and 
you know yourself six foot six is the most 
we can allow.” 

“Oh! I don’t mind shortening up a 
bit,” said Old Dibs, laying down to show 
how easy it might be done, and eager 
to be accommodating. 

“And I’d propose chicken wire in- 
stead of net,” says I to Tom, noticing 
how the old gentleman bulked outboard. 
“He’s putting a strain on that worse nor 
a live shark!” 

Tom said he thought so too, and him 
and I put in half a day making the 
platform over, while Old Dibs crossed 
over to the graveyard and fluted away 
the rest of the afternoon. We waited 
for the full moon before getting it into 
the tree, for daytime was out of the 
question, and Tom and I managed it 
very well, and to both our satisfaction. 
The tropic moon is a whale of a moon, 


“Why, you 
Didn’t he, 
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and you can almost see to read by it, and 
it wasn’t the want of light that bothered 
us any. The trouble was more to get it 
level and lash it proper with zinc wire. 
But we finished it up in style, with a 
second coat of green paint everywhere 
except the bottom, and though I do say 
it myself, it was as snug a little crow’s 
nest, and as comfortable and strong, as 
though it had been made by people in 
the business regular. We rigged the 
tackle, too, and tried out the Manila 
rope with the boatswain’s chair, and 
would have sent up Old Dibs on a trial 
trip if we hadn’t feared he’d never make 
another! So we let it go at that, he pay- 
ing us a $100 for our trouble, and ex- 
pressing himself well pleased. 

I reckon, perhaps, he was, for we fixed 
up the attic, too, and had everything in 
train so that there wouldn’t be no hitch 
when the time come. Tom got kind of 


sore waiting for it, for after having put 
so much work into the thing he naturally 
wanted to see it used, and it galled him 
to wait -and wait, with nothing doing. 


But Old Dibs took it more cheerful, and 
minded a good deal less about it’s being 
wasted; and as the months run on, he 
seemed to think he was out of the woods, 
and perked up wonderful. 

Not that he wasn’t careful, of course, 
or that losefo let down on the preach- 
ing; for nobody could be sure what day 
or what minute the pinch mightn’t come. 
He grew quite familiar with the attic 
part of it, scooting up there whenever 
we raised a sail, and remaining for days 
at a time, when a ship was in port. We 
had a fair number of them, off and on; 
the missionary bark, the Equator, Cap- 
tain Reid; the Lorilie, Captain Saxe; 
the Ransom, Captain Mins; the Belle 
Brandon, Captain Cole; the brigantine 
Trenton, in ballast, calling in to set her 


rigging; the cutter Ulysses, with supplies 
for Washington Island, and the Seventh 
Day Adventist schooner Pitcairn, with 
her mate dying of some kind of sickness. 
They buried him ashore, and then went 
out again, after giving us the precise date 
at which the world was coming to an end, 
and saying what a hell of a poor millen- 
nium it was going to be for anybody 
save them! Oh, yes! the usual straggle 
of vessels that happened our way, with 
months between; and, once, the smoke 
of a steamer on the horizon. 

Perhaps a matter of eighteen months 
altogether, since Old Dibs first landed, 
and day followed day, like it might have 
gone on forever. One wouldn’t have re- 
marked any particular change in him, 
except that his rig was getting shabbier 
and the shine was coming off the stove- 
pipe—and perhaps some improvement 
in the flute. This, an extra bulk, and a 
kind of contented look he hadn’t wore 
before, was what life on the island had 
done for Old Dibs; and he branched 
out a bit in the line of household favor- 
ite, cutting kindling wood for Sarah, 
gutting fish, scraping coconut for the 
chickens; and the pair of them would sit 
and gossip for hours about the neigh- 
bors—how Taalolo had driven his wife 
out of doors, and the true inwardness of 
the king’s quarrel with Ve’a, and why 
the Toto family was in ambush to cut 
off Tehea’s nose! He could talk better 
native than I could, and he was made a 
pet of everywhere around the settlement, 
and there was seldom a pig killed but 
what they’d bring him the head out of 
respeck. Not that he wasn’t as regular 
as ever at the graveyard; but he had 
kind of shook in, so to speak, and no- 
body gave a feast but what he sat at 
the right hand and divided honors with 
the pastor and the king. 


(To be continued.) 





PERILS OF AN ANT’S EXISTENCE 


A noted French entomologist, M. 
Charles Janet, has for many years de- 
voted himself almost entirely to a study 
of the ant’s life-history. Had he couched 
his monographs in the poetically un- 
scientific style of Maeterlinck’s essay on 
the bee, or written entertainingly im- 
possible stories of insect psychology, he 
might well have taken his place with the 
animal story-tellers of the day. He cer- 
tainly has enough material to achieve 
either end. As it is, he must remain 
mute and inglorious so far as the reading 
public is concerned, thanks to his merci- 
lessly technical presentation of highly 
interesting discoveries. 

Like the policeman’s in the song, the 
life of an ant is anything but a happy 
one. Janet has discovered that he is 
likely to have more thrilling adventures 
in an hour than even the hero of a 
modern historical novel. If he starts 
out in the morning in quest of food, he is 
not unlikely to be caught in a pitfall very 
cunningly prepared for him by the ant- 
lion. ‘Tiger-beetles lie in ambush for 
him. Spiders either throw sticky skeins 
in his path and hoist him into their 
webs like a bucket of water at the end 
of a rope, or boldly pounce on him as 
he wanders on, doing it so successfully, 
judging from Janet’s observations, that 
their lairs, like the ogre’s den in the fairy- 
tale, are littered with many an unpleas- 
ant memento of past feasts. Besides hos- 
tile ant-lions and spiders the ant must 
run the gantlet of still more formidable 
enemies. The ant is a notorious fighter, 
engaged in more or less constant battle 
with some member of his family. 


Taking 
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advantage of this combative spirit and 
seizing his opportunity while the 
absorbed in military tactics, a certain 
Hymenopter leaps on him and neatly 
drills a hole in him. The object of this 
attack is not to kill the ant but simply to 
use him as an incubator. In the drilling 
operation the Hymenopter deftly inserts 
its eggs in the ant’s body and then ha- 
stens away. If the ant proves the victor 
in his duel, he has reason to wish that 
he had been killed. Soon the eggs are 
hatched, and the larvze that emerge de- 
velop at the expense of the victim’s tis- 
sues. Finally, the incubator-ant’s vitality 
is so far sapped that it perishes miser- 
ably. 

Another Hymenopter utilizes the ant 
for a like purpose, but sets about its 
work of torture less treacherously. “The 
incessant excursions of some species of 
ants and their habit of traveling in long 
processions offers this particular foe 
every opportunity for carrying out his 
deadly intent. Hovering a few inches 
above the sand, the Hymenopter picks 
out a choice, fat, succulent ant, swoops 
down on hin, and carries him off for a 
short distance. Then he stings the 
victim, not so as to kill him, but to par- 
alyze his legs. After this skilfully per- 
formed surgical operation the ant is 
borne off to a cell, where he will find 
about thirty of his fellows in a similar 
helpless plight. In this miniature Black 
Hole of Calcutta, the Hymenopter lays 
an egg and glues it carefully on the 
mass of ants. The larve involuntarily 
hatched feed on the ants and spin co- 
coons about their dead bodies. 

Even if he escaped all these perils, the 
ant has still other dangers to avoid. The 


ant is 
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torpor occasioned by nocturnal cold 
places him at the mercy of some ant- 
eating insects. It happens that the ene- 
my is so nearly like its prey in color and 
form that it boldly enters the nests of 
ants and there conceals itself. Four- 
footed ant-eaters, woodpeckers, pheas- 
ants, and toads, add their wiles to those 
of the foes already mentioned. And yet 
despite the death that lurks everyw here 
in many guises, every ant-hill is aswarm 
with ihe 


NEW VARIETIES OF BUTTERFLIES 


If De Vries had not supplied us with 
his ‘‘mutation theory” 
species, the truly astonishing werk ¢ 
Professor Max Standfuss, a Swiss ento- 
mologist, in breeding butterflies and 
moths under artificial conditions would 
serve to give the Darwinian theory of the 
origin of species its quietus. Standfuss 
has at last given to the world the re- 
sults of twenty-cight years’ investigation. 
Roughly stated, that investigation has 


shown the possibility of creating new 


varieties of butterflies at will—to paint 
their wings with almost any desired color 
scheme. ‘This reads more like a page 
from the Arabian Nights; and yet the 
method is so very simple that any one 
can repeat Standfuss’s experiments in 
his own home. 

What Standfuss has done is this: He 
has taken the cocoons of central Euro- 
pean butterflies and bred them at various 
temperatures. When the temperature is 
very low, a butterfly emerges which is 
quite different in coloration from the 
species of central Europe and which is 
exactly like the varieties of that species 
found in cold climates. On the other 
hand, when the temperature is high, the 
same European cocoons produce varie- 
ties which are to be found in Sumatra, 
Ceylon, and other torrid regions. By 
varying his temperatures, Standfuss has 
succeeded in breeding butterflies which 
probably existed thousands of years ago 
and which are now extinct, as well as 


of the origin ! 


butterflies which are without a counter- 
part on this earth and which would nor- 
mally have made their appearance thou- 
sands of years hence. 

Many species of butterflies are dimor- 
phic—that is, they breed twice in a year, 
each brood wearing a dress different in 
color from that of the other. These very 
divergent forms are constant in nature, 
the one never transgresses on the other. 
Still, by breeding the cocoons at tem- 
peratures directly opposed to those 
which would naturally prevail, Stand- 
fuss has succeeded in producing the 
lighter colored form when the darker 
form was actually flying about in the 
fields. 

The males of many species have been 
gorgeously painted by nature, while the 
corresponding females are unattractively 
dull. The difference in hue is fully as 
great as that which prevails between the 
plumages of a peacock and a peahen. By 
subjecting the cocoons containing fe- 
males to high temperature, Standfuss has 
bred specimens that bear all the colors of 
the males. Cold, on the other hand, pro- 
duced males clad in the modest dress of 
females. 

Are these new varieties permanent? 
To answer that question Standfuss con- 
ducted an elaborate propagating experi- 
ment in a specially constructed enclosed 
flower-garden, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether the offspring of the new 
varieties inherited the hues of their par- 
ents. Unfortunately, disease carried off 
many of the specimens; rapacious spi- 
ders, too, wrought havoc among them. 
Stull, the attempt was not unsuccessful. 
Although the few butterflies that did live 
and breed produced the normal varieties, 
one butterfly was obtained that did in- 
herit the character’stics of its abnormal 
mother. This single success is in itself 
sufficient to prove the possibility of cre- 
ating permanent new species in a way 
that is vastly different from the method 
supposed by Darwin. 

Standfuss’s work has been painstak- 
ingly conducted and carefully verified by 








WHERE MILK IS 


CONVERTED 


others. He employed in all something 
like fifty-four thousand cocoons of thirty 
species—a number sufficiently large for 
the most exacting unbeliever. 


DRY MILK 


Not so long ago I wandered into a 
chemical laboratory in the lower part 
of New York City. Heaped on a table, 
amid a bewildering array of test-tubes 
and reagent bottles, was a mound of 
coarse, yellowish powder. 

“Do you know what this is?’ 
the chemist. 

I guessed at random, venturing grated 
cheese and corn-starch, as remotely pos- 
sible answers. 

“Taste it,” said the chemist. 

I tasted. The powder was agreeable, 
palatable, and strangely familiar. 

“Do you know what it is now?” 

I knew, and yet I could not answer. 

““Tt’s milk—dry milk.” 

And milk it proved to be. It seems 
that chemists have for many years en- 
deavored to dry milk, partly to con- 
centrate its nutrients, and partly for 
its better preservation. A well-known 


” asked 


American physician and chemist, Dr. 
John A. Just, has solved that problem 


in a very simple and effective way. 
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In his process the milk is 
fed continuously between 
two cylinders, placed side 
by side, and slowly rotated 
in opposite directions—cyl- 
inders that are internally 
heated by steam above the 
boiling point of water. A 
certain amount of milk is 
constantly dancing on the 
hot cylinders. As it passes 
down, it wraps itself in a 
uniform film around each 
cylinder, and is_ rapidly 
evaporated. A scraper peels 
off the slightly moist milk 
in a long, snowy sheet that 
looks for all the world like 
some rare fabric. It may 

Why isn’t the milk scorched ? 
same reason that a bubble of 
water will glide around on a hot stove 
like a drop of mercury without instant- 
ly vanishing. A cushion of steam is 
formed between the hot surface and the 
bubble (or the milk) which prevents its 
immediate dissipation. 

The mound of powder in the labora- 
tory weighed about ten pounds. To pro- 
duce it forty quarts of milk had dripped 
between the hot cylinders. That means 
that a few pasteboard packages of pow- 
der are the equivalent of a dairy-canful 
of milk weighing eighty-five pounds. It 
means more. It means that the paste- 
board packages can be sent anywhere 
and that their contents can be con- 
verted into good, wholesome milk with 
the addition of a little hot water. And it 
means that in powdered form milk can 
be shipped from Wisconsin to New York 
for less money than if it were sent in 
forty-quart cans to the city from a farm 
three hundred miles distant. 

Dry milk has still other virtues. 
Skimmed milk and milk separated from 
the cream by centrifugal machines are 
not the best foods in the world, because 
they contain more water than the human 
body can absorb. And thus it happens 
that although the solids of separated milk 


be asked: 


For the 
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are three times as nutritious as an equal 
weight of prime beef, it is impossible to 
assimilate enough of them. If this milk 
be dried, it becomes available as food. 
One pound of skim-milk powder dis- 
solved in water yields ten pounds of milk 
similar in composition to skimmed milk, 
but better because it is sweet, sterile, and 
wholesome. ‘The process seems, there- 
fore, to settle the skimmed milk question, 
which has been troubling legislators ever 
since machinery was introduced for cen- 


trifugally whirling the last vestige of 


cream out of milk and rendering it unfit 
for consumption by the poor. 


THE PRESSURE OF LIGHT 


Light is the last thing in the world with 
which the idea of force would be asso- 
ciated; and yet that force has been de- 
tected and, what is more, actually meas- 
ured. The stream of sunlight that floods 
the heavens each day exerts a pressure on 
the earth of some seventy-five thousand 
tons. That seems vastly more than it 
really is. It amounts only to about one- 
millionth of a grain to the square inch, 
or about a pound weight on an acre field. 

The pressure of light would have been 
explained much more simply a century 
ago than it is to-day. Then the corpus- 
cular theory held full sway—a theory 
that assumed light to consist of minute 
material particles shot out from the sun 
and the stars at a speed of 200,000 miles 
per second. Eighteenth-century physi- 


cists even constructed apparatus to meas- 
ure the force of this infinitesimal hail- 
storm of luminous particles; but that 
apparatus, strangely enough, responded 
least when it was most sensitively con- 


structed. Experimenters of that day had 
enormously exaggerated views of the 
magnitude, of light pressure; and what 
effects they did obtain were due to air 
currents. 

It was when Clerk-Maxwell, three dec- 
ades ago, gave us our present electro- 
magnetic theory of light that we began to 
realize that light must exert some pres- 


sure. We know now that his electro- 
magnetic waves are the same on a very 
small scale as those which play so prom- 
inent a part in wireless telegraphy. 

It has been left for the English physi- 
cist, Professor Poynting, to show that a 
beam of light exerts a pull when it strikes 
a black waface. In every wave of light 
he finds there is a back pressure as well 
as an onward push. Although the sun’s 
pressure is too small to exert any appre- 
ciable effect on the earth, there is a pos- 
sibility that it plays a more important 
part elsewhere in the universe. The 75,- 
ooo tons of light weighing on the earth 
are as nothing compared with the tre- 
mendous pull of the sun. Professor 
Poynting has advanced the interesting 
view that if a planet while still radiating 
much energy on its own account, cap- 
tures and attaches to itself, as a satellite, 
a cometary cloud of dust of different 
grades, it may be possible that in course 
of time the radiation-pressure effects will 
form the different grades into different 


rings surrounding the planet. Such may 
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be the origin of Saturn’s rings. It is 
barely possible that the force of light, at 
last rendered amenable to laboratory 
measurement, may yet lead to the solu- 
tion of some of astronomy’s puzzles, and 
may even help us in measuring the varia- 
tions in the sun’s light and heat. 


MUSIC AS AN ANASTHETIC 


Chopin never suspected that when he 
composed his nocturnes and scherzos 
he had placed at the command of the 
physician fairly potent anzsthetics, any 
more than the great Julius Caesar ever 
dreamed of stop- 
ping a_bung-hole 
with his illustrious 
dust. And yet it 
has come to this. A 
German scientist, 
with characteristic 
Teutonic thorough- 
ness, basing his con- 
clusions on a num- 
ber of test cases, 
has given it as his 
opinion that music 
has a most benefi- 
cial effect in over- 
coming resistance 
on the part of the 
patient. To cap his 
work the St. Cecilia 
Guild of London 
has decided to institute a series of in- 
vestigations to determine the influence 
of music on heart-action, blood pres- 
sure, and respiration; to train a corps 
of musical nurses who are to lull rest- 
ive patients to sleep, and to establish a 
continuous concert in some central hall, 
from which the anesthetic strains are to 
be telephonically transmitted to the bed- 
side. Beethoven and Wagner will here- 
after be “‘administered” in hospitals, 
and, perhaps, rob “painless” dentistry 
of much of its pain. 

Of the psychological effect of music 
there can hardly be any doubt. The 
Spartans knew what they were about 
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when they sent Tyrtzus to sing his lyrics 
to footsore soldiers. The ‘ Marseil- 
laise”’ was like wine to the French revo- 
lutionists, and probably lifted many a 
head and straightened many a weary 
back on some of those terrible forced 
marches of Napoleon’s. From all that 
has been written it may be gathered that 
music is to be considered like most drugs. 
Just as some patients cannot take quinin, 
while others respond to it immediately, 
so it is with music. Like each drug, 
each composition has its own peculiar 
effect. A brisk Chopin waltz might act 
as a splendid stimulant; but it would not 
answer as a_nar- 
cotic. A nocturne 
would be sure to 
soothe. 

More physicians 
than one have 
studied this ques- 
tion. Among them 
may be mentioned 
Dogiel, who found 
that music, accord- 
ing to its nature, 
will either increase 
or decrease blood 
pressure to an ex- 
tent governed by 
the character of 
the composition 
and the personal 
susceptibility of 
the subject. The pulse-rate, too, is 
retarded or accelerated under the same 
conditions, and the breathing is modified 
in direct proportion to the pulse-rate. 
Why this should be so Dr. T. Leonard 
Corning has endeavored to ascertain, 
with what success only psychologists and 
physicians can tell. This much may be 
gathered from his investigations: Cer- 
tain mental conditions are invariably 
benefited by certain harmonies, and fa- 
tigue, both mental and physical, is ban- 
ished. ‘The music which is served to us 
in restaurants with soups, roasts, and 
salads, is actually an aid to the complex 
processes of digestion. Its French name, 
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“liver music,” is, therefore, singularly 
apt and not merely a bit of Gallic clever- 
ness. Musicians and composers, at this 
rate, may some day rival chemists and 
pharmacists in the production of pain- 
allaying compositions. And the tireless, 
piano-playing fourteen-year-old girl may 
become a blessing in the land. 


ARTIFICIAL DIAMONDS 


With the invention of the electric fur- 
nace and the rapid strides which have 
been made by electro-chemistry as a re- 
sult, we find the modern physicist emula- 
ting the medieval alchemist. But instead 
of pursuing the old chemical will-o’-the- 
wisp of the transmutation of base metals 
into gold, he concerns himself with the 
production of diamonds artificially. His 
object is not so much to outdo the Kim- 
berley mines and to glut the markets of 
the world with cheap gems, as simply 
to find out just how the diamond was pro- 
duced by nature—why it is that it is of 
the same composition as coal, graphite 
and lampblack, and yet so utterly differ- 
ent. The first diamonds produced by the 
electric furnace were made by Professor 
Henri Moissan. The gems which he ob- 
tained were real enough, but they were 
so small that they could be seen only 
under a magnifying-glass. An American 
electrical engineer, H. W. Fisher, has re- 
cently repeated Moissan’s experiments 
with improved apparatus and obtained 


diamonds which are slightly larger, but 
still too small for the jeweler’s use. 

The chief difficulty encountered in 
producing diamonds artificially is the 
generation of a sufficiently intense heat 
and pressure. Mr. Fisher uses graphite 
crucibles, filled with iron and carbon, 
embedded in cracked coke and placed 
between the carbon points of an electric 
furnace. When the current is turned on, 
the temperature rapidly rises to 5,000 de- 
grees and sometimes reaches 7,000. The 
effect of this terrific heat is to melt the 
iron and to cause it to absorb the carbon. 
In order to obtain the enormous pressure 
which is necessary to convert the carbon 
into a diamond, the crucible, just when 
the highest temperature is reached, is 
dropped through a trap-door into a tub 
of cold water. Asa result the water boils 
violently for a long time; and the sudden 
contraction of the crucible and its con- 
tents exerts the internal pressure which 
is needed. 

A diamond was recently found at Kim- 
berley weighing twenty-eight and one- 
half carats, the appearance of which, 
coupled with a careful chemical analysis, 
showed that it must have been formed by 
pressure without the application of heat. 
The next step which the physicist must, 
therefore, take, is to produce the gems in 
his laboratory without the aid of the ter- 
rific heat generated by the electric fur- 
nace. Mr. Fisher is now at work on an 
investigation of this kind. 


LOYALTY 


My mind, long vassal to imagined good, 


Had cast allegiance off—but seeing you, 


And knowing all its imagery come true, 


Can choose no other master, if it would. 





SUMMER LIGHTNING 
By ALICE DUER MILLER 


Horace had specifically warned me 
against them. To the kindness of put- 
ting me up at the clubs and introducing 
me to the important men of his native 
city he added this final favor. It was not, 
however, until I asked about the woman 
who was cousin to both of us, who, some 
years before, had inspired the hopeless 
yet satisfactory passion that a woman of 
twenty affords to schoolboys, that my 
attention was attracted by his delibe- 
rate: 

“Oh, Helen—I don’t think I’d see too 
much of Helen, if I were you,” he went 
on; “she is very much changed, and her 
friends—! I should be sorry to see you 
identified with that’ gang—men who 
seem to think it is tremendously clever to 
split a hair, but as for turning a dollar, 
that appears to be gross.” 

“Only men?” asked, for this sounded 
like the same old Helen. 

“They call themselves men. I have 
no patience with them, and Helen seems 
to think it the greatest privilege of her 
life to give them five o’clock tea—the 
solidest meal they get, I dare say, poor 
beggars.” Horace’s pity did not lean 
toward friendliness. 

“Let us be clear,” I said, “‘is our 
cousin the center of a salon or a soup- 
kitchen?” 

“You may well ask,” he returned, 
“the latter, you would say, if you could 
see them—a crowd of struggling, unsuc- 
cessful young men. But to hear them 
talk you would suppose that they had 
invented the art of conversation, and 
discovered the study of human nature. 
I must say I had more patience with 
Helen when I thought it was all a series 
of old-fashioned flirtations, but they 


won’t have that at all. These meetings 
are in the name of friendship, my dear 
William—and they can’t even be loyal 
to each other. They are quite as sharp 
tongued about each other as about any 
one else, and that is saying a good deal. 
They welcome you warmly, just because 
it is going to be such a treat to analyze 
you the moment your back is turned. 
You have not shut the front door behind 
you before you are on the dissecting 
table.” (Metaphor did not daunt Hor- 
ace.) “I don’t know how you feel, but I 
own I don’t particularly enjoy acting as a 
peg to hang their good things upon. I'll 
give you an example. Oh, I shan’t prob- 
ably get the particularly knowing twist 
of the epigram as they did. I’m not thin- 
skinned, but when it comes to having it 
said in your own cousin’s house that you 
are as good as Wheatley’s Food, indis- 
pensable to the young, innocuous to the 
old, and soothing to any age!” 

“It is not very side-splitting, is it?” I 
answered, though I was not unaware of a 
certain appositeness, which any one who 
knew both Horace and the advertise- 
ment parodied could hardly miss. 

“Oh, they don’t want to make you 
laugh; laughing is obvious, laughing is 
healthy; they only want to do little clever 
stunts with words. And the funny part 
of it is that with all their acuteness they 
do not seem to realize that they are 
failures—all of them: a novelist whose 
books aren’t read; a publisher who says 
openly he would be ashamed to have 
anything he published sell 100,000 copies 
—it would prove its inferiority, you 
understand, if the public liked it ; and a 
critic—why, they tell me the managers 
actually ask Trixton to cut up their 
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plays! A slasher from him is a sure sign 
of a popular success.” 

“And Helen, is she a failure, too?” 

I saw Horace hesitate as Helen’s tall, 
handsome person rose before his mind’s 
eye, but he eluded praising her with 
some art. 

“T don’t call an unmarried woman of 
twenty-nine a conspicuous success,” he 
said, “especially as now it will have to be 
one of these fellows; she does not allow 
any one else to speak to her.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that just 
out of college, believing myself particu- 
larly at home in the region.of analysis, 
philosophy, the keen distinction, the fine 
shade, the neat generalization, I found 
myself in Helen’s drawing-room the next 
afternoon. 

She sprang up from behind the tea- 
table, a dark coated figure on either side. 
“Billy,” she cried, and without finesse, 
kissed me. “I told you he’d come,” she 
flung out to the others. “They said you 


would not; they said Horace would not 
let you, that he would abuse me 
“T said,” a gentle voice corrected, 


” 


“that he would warn him.” 

“Did he?” asked Helen directly, with 
a chuckle of childlike enjoyment. 

“He spoke of you,” said I, “in terms 
that brought me here to-day instead of 
next week.” 

To my surprise a round of quiet 
applause, a tapping of feet and cries 
of “excellent, excellent,” greeted this 
speech. 

“That was rather neat, wasn’t it?” 
said Helen, beaming upon me. “Oh, 
Billy, it is such a comfort that all one’s 
relatives are not fools. And so Horace 
would not let you come unwarned into 
our camp. Tell us what he said, there’s 
a dear.” 

“Why make him tell?” said one of 
the men; “‘we know so exactly. Horace 
thinks us a vicious circle. He thinks it is 
as indecent to unveil a motive as to “4 

“He thinks it is as dandified to hesitate 
for a word as over one’s cravat.” 


They all took it up. “He thinks 


Ibsen is immoral, and loves a leg 
show.” 

“He thinks mind and heart are like the 
little man and woman on a barometer— 
when one comes out the other has to go 
in.” 

“Look out, Helen. He thinks an 
epigram a direct attack on the ten com- 
mandments.” 

“He is a partisan of the commonplace, 
and feels that criticism of things as they 
are is criticism of him.” 

“So it is. Our mere existence is a 
criticism of his. The man who on open- 
ing an evening paper doesn’t turn first to 
the stock quotations is a man Horace 
feels justified in ignoring; not to be able 
to make money is pitiable, not to want to 
make it is contemptible.” 

“And not to have it is damnable,” 
said Cassert suddenly. 

I remembered to have seen his im- 
print on a few precious volumes. From 
the first I liked him better than the 
temperate Trixton, a slim young New 
Englander who would keep on looking 
like a boy for some forty years when he 
would begin to look like a baby. One 
felt that he had so determinedly set him- 
self to the task of critical observation, 
that now almost all life passed him by, 
in passing before the field of his gold- 
rimmed spectacles. But Cassert was dif- 
ferent—a light, compactly built man, 
quick of gesture and glance, and slow 
only in the low, sweet drawl of his voice. 
One could imagine both Helen and 
Trixton throwing over any of their in- 
genious theories when called upon to 
act, admitting lightly that they were only 
amateurs. But with Cassert thought and 
action were one. He was in the arena 
fighting—with quixotic weapons per- 
haps, but fighting—man enough to love 
the conflict, man enough, too, I soon be- 
gan to suspect, to love my cousin Helen. 

At his last exclamation a clamor arose. 

“Damnable not to have it?” said 
Helen. ‘This from you! Are we fall- 
ing to pieces? I thought on that subject 
we were perfectly agreed—agreed that 








we were all examples of those who could 
get on without it. If you feel money is 
so necessary, why are you not publishing 
popular successes?—‘A Hundred and 
One Ways to be a Sunbeam’ ?” 

“Because, very simply, I don’t want 
to. To want to succeed one’s own way 
is not the same thing as scorning suc- 
cess. Patent medicines are paying, and 
yet I don’t see my way to taking them 
up. I can’t see that there is any neces- 
sary division between idealism and busi- 
ness—rather the other way; and so, you 
see, I go on publishing Craig’s books, 
believing that some day the public will 
understand. Where is Craig, by the 
way?” 

A quick irradiation took place in 
Helen’s countenance which the word 
smile would undervalue as much as the 
word grin would insult. ‘He is study- 
ing copy,” she answered. 

“Conscientious artist,” murmured 
Trixton, and then turning to me ex- 
plained: ‘You may have heard Craig 
accused of inability to draw any feminine 
type but the intellectual—your cousin— 
some people have said; so we have been 
at some pains to bring the exact opposite 
to his attention and, after diligent search, 
an excellent example has been secured. 
We hope to point triumphantly to her 
lovely, vacant little face on every page of 
his next book.” 

“And her ungrammatical, vacant lit- 
tle sentences;” my cousin added. 

“We have been particularly fortu- 
nate,” Trixton continued, “‘in the discov- 
ery of a specimen in whom the processes 
of conscious thought are almost totally 
unknown.” 

“And yet,” observed Cassert con- 
tinuing the tone, “does the theory of in- 
herited instinct entirely account for her 
clothes? Is not thought, even genius, 


displayed in her wonderful and complete 
dressing?” 

“Complete?” This, mildly, from Hel- 
en. “I should say elaborate, certainly 
not complete. Think of her shoulders.” 

“Fortunately one does not have to 
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think. Hope, in the words of the hymn, 
is merged in sight,” returned Cassert. 

As they tossed the unfortunate lady’s 
attributes from one to the other with an 
enjoyment which Horace would have 
called spiteful, but which I recognized as 
simple delight in their own powers, I 
Was not unaware of the idea that even 
were she as they described she might well 
furnish Craig with something more emo- 
tional than copy. 

Craig, whom I met on a subsequent 
occasion, bore more of the outward to- 
kens of genius than the others—a large, 
serious man, who seemed to have floated 
miles from the conversation, until he 
suddenly twinkled down upon you with 
a ray of pure wit; and even as you an- 
swered him, not perhaps ineptly, you 
saw that he had again drifted away into 
the empyrean. He had accepted his own 
absent-mindedness with such complete- 
ness that he insisted on its compensa- 
tions as well as its disadvantages. He 
never disturbed his train of thought in 
order to utter conventional greetings; any 
more than he broke up the habitual calm 
of his expression, to encourage your con- 
versation, with any sign of interest or 
amusement. He was a kind man—a 
man one might truthfully describe with 
all the Christian virtues, if only one did 
not forget to add that they must be called 
to his attention before he could practise 
them; the truest of friends, if only he 
could be brought to know you by sight; 
the most interested of listeners, if once 
you could persuade him that your words 
were addressed to him. These weak- 
nesses gave the others an excuse to guard 
and cosset him to their hearts’ content, 
and I soon found myself falling into the 
same attitude. 

I was now constantly with them, and 
in spite of Horace, was very proud of 
being thought an addition to their com- 
pany. To be just, Horace behaved nobly; 
refraining from all further comment, 
and even going so far as once again 
to visit Helen, largely, I am sure, in 
order to discover how dangerous was the 
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infection to which I had exposed myself. 
I gathered that the interview had not 
been entirely agreeable, though Helen 
would give me no satisfactory account of 
it. She confided to me only—with an 
irritation that she attempted to present 
as amusement—that he had informed 
her that Craig’s engagement was ru- 
mored. 

“Of course he can’t imagine a man 
and woman seeing each other unless—. 
Really, Horace’s idea of the relation of 
the sexes—! I don’t mind its being low, 
but it’s so unimaginative. I wonder 
what he thinks about Trixie and Peter 
coming here so much? He looks upon 
it as a long, dreary flirtation I sup- 
pose.” 

I did not tell her how correct her 
notion was, nor did I say that rumors 
of Craig’s engagement had reached me 
also; and she continued to repeat this 
fresh example of Horace’s obtuseness. 

I was not there when she learned her 
mistake from Craig’s own lips, and I do 
not know how, in so trying a crisis, the 
three acquitted themselves. They were 
still crushed when I visited Helen a few 
days later. It was, I think, the only 
time I ever entered on perfect silence. 
Trixton and Helen, in widely separate 
corners of the room, seemed sunk in 
thoughts that could not be shared, while 
Cassert, on the hearth-rug, was thumb- 
ing over some small change and a latch- 
key, as if this slight occupation was his 
only protection against the universal 
trance. 

I felt for them. Not only was their 
united future wiped out; not only was 
their present odious to them, but their 
past was taken away. Their teachings, 
their peculiar atmosphere, their society 
—which they themselves valued so 
highly—could never, plainly, have been 
rightly valued by a man who chose a 
life companion thus. They had said 
lightly that their existence was a criti- 
cism of Horace; Craig’s engagement 
was an absolute insult to all that they 
prided themselves upon. They affected 


from time to time a far-seeing pity for 
“poor Craig,” but their real pity was 
for themselves, indescribably wounded 
and cheapened in their own eyes. 

They seemed to find some solace in the 
thought that the catastrophe was their 
own fault, the result of their own mis- 
taken machinations, as if this notion was 
the only bond that could now unite them 
to him. They said that he had hardly 
been a free agent; and they reproached 
themselves for having failed to allow for 
his habitual inattention. “He is prob- 
ably at this minute quite unaware that 
matrimony is upon him,” they said. 

Presently they fell to imagining a 
meeting with his bride, and debated how 
they might reduce their conversation to 
the sort of predigested state that she 
would be likely to understand. At last 
they agreed that, in spite of old friend- 
ship, Craig would hardly be likely to 
force her into surroundings so little her 
own. 

“ After all,”’ said Helen, “‘we must re- 
member that he understands the situa- 
tion just as well as we do. You'll see he 
won’t bring her here. We shall all go to 
see her, of course—separately; but to 
have her here where the air is still vibra- 
ting with some of Craig’s own wonderful 
thoughts—it would be too discordant.” 
And not five minutes later, as if to insult 
still further her knowledge of her friend, 
Craig entered with his beautiful Marie 
beside him. 

So beautiful and elegant was she that 
I, for my part, felt at once that it would 
have been the sheerest extravagance on 
the part of nature to have endowed her 
with a mind. Undeniably the extrav- 
agance had not been committed. To 
an absence of all power of expression she 
seemed to join most happily a lack of 
anything special to express. And yet the 


‘instant she entered the room she most 


glaringly outshone us all by her perfect, 
superficial expertness—the way she sat 
and moved and took her cup of tea. 
Helen, we all believed, could create and 
maneuver a salon with consummate 
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power, but she required some such back- 
ground in order to shine. If there was 
nothing to utter but the obvious she pre- 
ferred to be silent. She flashed an oc- 
casional sentence upon you which you 
longed to note upon the convenient cuff; 
in the interval she said nothing. 

But the lovely Marie shone with a 
faint, continuous light. She drew your 
attention when she refused cream, and 
gave you a sense of pleasant intimacy 
over the fact that she took three lumps of 
sugar. She was, beside, appreciative, or 
else so versed in the human countenance 
that she knew exactly when to smile. 
Her smile was extraordinarily sweet. 

I drew a breath of relief when I began 
to understand that she had a wonder- 
fully clear idea of what they stood for— 
what they supposed themselves to be. 
They were evidently soothed to think 
that this much importance at least Craig 
had attached to their friendship—he had 
been at some pains to transmit them 
accurately. I own I was disappointed to 
discover afterward that it was from 
Horace rather than from Craig that she 
had obtained the impression that she so 
skilfully managed to betray. 

On the whole the interview went well; 
and when the fiancés had gone, Helen 
and Cassert were distinctly better able 
to contemplate the idea of the marriage. 
Trixton alone (who it appeared had been 
the first of them to visit her) remained 
sunk in gloom. 

At length in response to a remark of 
Helen’s, almost cheerful in tone, he 
lifted his head to say: 

“You two don’t know the worst yet.” 

“The worst,” said Helen, “what 
could be worse?” 

“That is it. Think what could make 
it worse, and you'll know.” 

“She can’t understand his books,” 
said Cassert. 

“She has written one herself,’ Trix- 
ton retorted, and, after an instant, 
wailed, “‘and some day I shall have to 
tell her what I think of it.” 

“What is that! Man alive, I’ve got 


to publish it! Do you realize that?” 
cried Cassert. 

“That you shall not,” said Helen. “I 
won’t permit it! You have not sacrificed 
everything to keep your standards up in 
order to publish that little—that little—” 
For the first time in my acquaintance 
with her, Helen’s vocabulary failed 
her. 

“T must if Craig wants me to. Per- 
haps it is not so—” Cassert’s voice died 
away on the hope, and Trixton answered 
him: 

“It is. I’ve seen it.” 

“And it is ,* 

“Tn it is everything that the poor little 
creature has ever envied run riot. It is 
all perfumes, rare rugs and adjectives.” 

“O Craig, my poor Craig!’ Cassert 
groaned. 

“Craig does not know about it yet. It 
is to be a surprise to him. By Heaven, 
it will be!” 

“And the plot, Trixie,” Helen asked 
breathlessly, “‘is there any?” 

“Any! half a dozen! A plot a para- 
graph—an incident for every page. Why 
the price of the heroine’s pearls is a 
climax in itself.” 

Cassert sighed heavily, but Helen rose, 
clapping her hands together. 

“You shall not do it, Peter,” she said, 
with more emotion than I had so far seen 
her display. “I care for your reputa- 
tion even if you don’t, and you shall not 
publish trash while I live to prevent it.” 

Cassert, evidently liking her violence 
in his cause, was yet firm. 

“T shall publish it and push it,” he 
said; “‘and Trixie for the first time in his 
life will be undilutedly flattering, and you 
will talk it up to your friends. If we 
don’t stand by Craig in a thing like this, 
what are we good for? As for my repu- 
tation it exists almost entirely in our 
imagination. Nine people out of ten 
respect anything in print—at least they 
respect any one who can get things 
printed. Her friends will say it is the 
influence of a literary circle that has led 
her to produce.” 
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“But that is just it,” said Helen; 
“can’t you see that for you to publish 
such a book would be a hoax on the pub- 
lic? Your name and Craig’s will make 
people think it important. It would be 
dishonest, Peter. No one would ever 
again read anything you publish.” 

“So few ever have,” returned Cas- 
sert. 

“*T tell you one thing,” said Trixton, 
suddenly emerging from the depression 
in which he had been plunged, “if you 
are really thinking of publishing the 
book you will be glad to know that 
there is one good thing about it—the 
title is capital. I suggested it to her. 
‘Summer Lightning.’ Rather distin- 
guished, isn’t it?” 

I saw Cassert and Helen exchange a 
glance in an effort to fathom the other’s 
opinion. 

“It does not seem to mean very 
much,” said Helen. 

“Tt means absolutely nothing,” Trix- 
ton answered, “ but then neither does the 
book.” 

“We could get a flaming cover for it,” 
said Cassert determined to look on the 
bright side. 

“T won't let you do it, you know,” 
said Helen. 

But she knew that she could not pre- 
vent him, and for the next few months 
“Summer Lightning” was never long 
out of our minds. 

Craig, when the surprise was revealed 
to him, observed hesitatingly to Cassert 
that he was afraid it was hardly the kind 
of book that the firm had been in the 
habit of publishing, but was so child- 
ishly pleased at his friend’s determina- 
tion that even Helen was forced to admit 
that he had been right to pursue the 
matter with such persistency. 

They made up for this public loyalty 
by the utmost malice when they were 
alone. Cassert and Helen had appar- 
ently committed all the more utterly fat- 
uous parts to memory, and would insist 
on playing whole scenes from the book, 
with appropriate gestures and action ; 


sometimes, in less ambitious moments, 
contenting themselves with the rendering 
of a single phrase, as “‘Is it, she queried, 
with gay interrogation.” 

But perhaps the severest test of their 
allegiance were the reviews and verbal 
criticisms which greeted the book’s 
appearance—for they were almost all 
laudatory. Such praise, even when it 
stopped at that, was a severe comment 
on everything they had ever aimed at 
or admired ; and only too often their 
friends, at this first symptom of a change 
of heart, took the opportunity to ex- 
press themselves on former errors. Even 
Horace, eager to give the devil his due, 
wrote to Helen as soon as he had read 
the book, which he described as refresh- 
ingly bright and wholesome. “I am so 
glad,” he added, “that your friend Cas- 
sert has outgrown his taste for the sort 
of book that he used to publish.” 

Many times in those days I had oc- 
casion to watch their various manners 
under congratulation. Cassert, having 
decided to lie, lied magnificently. Stand- 
ing with his hands in his pockets and his 
head on one side he would say temper- 
ately: “ Why, yes, thank you, it is a great 
success. We think very highly of it in 
the office. Not our usual type perhaps, 
but we could not let it slip through our 
fingers on that account.” 

Helen was less successful: “Oh, Marie 
Craig’s book?” she would say with a 
rather pinched smile. “Nice that you 
like it, I’m sure.” 

Trixton, in the meantime, had mar- 
tyred himself in one preposterous review, 
in which he claimed for the book every 
virtue in which it was most conspicuous- 
ly lacking—running wild in comparisons 
that ranged from Balzac to Fielding and 
back again. This outrageous course he 
made no attempt to defend. “There is 
no use in telling them the only thing you 
could say with truth—that it is read- 
able,” he said. “The thing to make a 
book sell is to make them think they are 
getting great chunks of wisdom without 


the slightest effort.” Having offered the 
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public sacrifice of signing his name to 
the article he refused to discuss it further 
with any one. 

As for Craig, who after the publication 
of each of his own novels had suffered 
all things at the hands of reviewers, his 
first concern was to protect his wife from 
their injuries. He explained that, with 
the exception of Trixton, they none of 
them said anything, knew anything, 
or influenced anything ; that he never 
looked at criticisms of his books and he 
begged her to follow his example. It 
was observed, however, that as soon as 
the laudatory tone of the notices was 
well established, he hung over them like 
the veriest amateur, preserved and boast- 
ed of them wherever he went. “Have 
you seen what Observation has to say 
about Marie’s book this week?” he 
would say, two wistful fingers in his 
waistcoat pocket, ready at the least en- 
couragement to produce the clipping. 
During the first month or two it was 
possible for Helen to smile chilly inter- 
est as long as the sales of the book did 
not reach three thousand—which was 
the figure Cassert had set as letting him 
out financially; but her attitude altered, 
perforce, as five thousand, twenty, fifty 
was reached and passed. 

Things got to a point when Cassert 
merely took you aside and murmured 
the figures of the last report in your ear, 
turning away again in silent convulsions 
of merriment or joy. It was Cassert and 
Trixton, indeed, who held tenaciously 
to the real comedy of the situation, for 
Helen was soon so overjoyed at Cassert’s 
success that she hardly had time to re- 
member whence it had come. Not that 
Cassert himself was not frankly delight- 
ed at the sudden possession of a certain 
sum of money, which seemed to him the 
last touch on a good joke. He and the 
lovely Marie gave each other (and us) a 
succession of parties, one of the main 
features of which was the taking of 
Trixton to see plays on which he did not 
have to comment. They derived a sim- 
ple amusement from these entertain- 
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ments of which Horace would have 
thought them incapable. 

Then just as we had reached the point 
when we felt that the book could not give 
us any further sensation—for another 
thousand was no longer a surprise—we 
heard that Cassert had been approached 
on the subject of the dramatic rights. 
“Drama!” cried Trixton, “they’re cra- 
zy! There is not a play in that book. 
There are the beginnings of a dozen, but 
not one whole one.” But here, again, 
public opinion disagreed with him. 

It was in the process of this transac- 
tion, which resulted most beneficently 
for him and Marie, that I first apprecia- 
ted that business ability was not incom- 
patible with intelligence even as abstract 
as Cassert’s. The keen, quick mind he 
had brought to bear on any subject that 
Helen’s drawing-room presented to his 
attention seemed to serve him equally 
well in this new field. With the simple 
egotism of youth, I derived, I remember, 
the greatest consolation from the thought 
—as if my own future were now as- 
sured. 

After this the Craigs began talking 
about buying a house, and I wondered 
in what form Cassert would express his 
new opulence. It says something for the 
man’s versatility that I had no idea: he 
might reinvest it in his business, or he 
might spend it all in one day on first 
editions. The worst of it was he was 
perfectly capable of saying nothing— 
unlike the Craigs, who were talking real 
estate with any one who would listen. 

I was not, however, to remain eter- 
nally in ignorance. One afternoon, walk- 
ing along an avenue of the town, I met 
Cassert and Helen. We met where an- 
other street ran in at an angle, and the 
triangle had been splendidly planted in 
tulips. What with the red and yellow 
flowers, and the elms, and the little brick 
houses, I was just thinking that spring 
in town could scarcely be better repre- 
sented. The next instant my eye fell on 

the couple approaching me. 

Whenever Cassert and Helen were 
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together one was sure to hear laughter. 
They understood the art of amusing each 
other to such perfection that a gesture, 
the mere meeting of their eyes, was 
often enough. But now they were talk- 
‘ ing gravely, until my approach seemed 
to break in on their mood. Helen 
stopped squarely before me, and resting 
both hands on the knob of her parasol 
said: 

“Billy, what would be the most un- 
likely marriage in the world after 
Craig’s?” 

“Yours and Horace’s,” I answered, 
‘or Trixton’s and Marie Corelli’s!” 

“Mine and Peter’s, you silly boy!” she 
returned. “Aren’t you surprised?” 

I was not happily so much surprised 
as to be unable to express the sincere 
pleasure I felt; and this done I allowed 
myself the small luxury of saying: 

“There is one person who won't be 
surprised, and that is Horace.” 

“Oh, Horace!” exclaimed Helen. 
“‘Now isn’t it annoying, Billy, when a 
person is so far wrong that he actually 
blunders round into being right?” 


“Particularly,” I responded gently, 
“‘when he does it twice.” 

“Tt comes from being absolutely ig- 
norant,” said she promptly. 

“T am thinking,” I answered, “what I 
shall say to him. 

“You must not let him think it had 
anything to do with the finances of 
‘Summer Lightning.’ ” 

“But why not?” 

“Because it would be very bad for 
Horace to believe that there had been 
anything but pure friendship between 
Peter and myself. It is part of his ed- 
ucation. Tell him—let me see—tell him 
that Peter is marrying me to avoid pub- 
lishing my book. Seriously, Peter, I 
have thought of writing a book.” 

Peter enveloped us in his smile. 
“Trixie shall choose the title,” he said. 

“Oh, Trixie!” I answered gloomily. 
“He and I will be the only ones left.” 

“You're all right, Billy dear,” said 
Helen, “but poor Trix! No one would 
marry him—he is so critical.” 

I shook my head. “Perhaps you are 
right,” I said, “I'll ask Horace.” 


SPIRIT LONELINESS 


EY ELLEN GLASGOW 


I dwell apart among my kind, 

My soul has never found its speech; 
And to the self within myself 

No human voice can ever reach; 

The world is deaf, the world is blind, 
I dwell apart among my kind. 


I stretch my hand to meet my friend 
And find a shadow in his place; 

We swear eternal faith to keep 

And stand two strangers face to face. 
But hopeful still till all hopes end 

I stretch my hand to meet my friend. 


Lonely within the arms of love, 

I beat against the fleshly screen; 
With breast to breast and lips to lips 
The wall of silence lies between, 
Shall I then stand in heaven above 
Lonely within the arms of love? 





THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE ORIENT 
By HAROLD BOLCE 


A yellow opportunity, rather than a 
yellow peril, confronts America. But 
just as awakened Asia presents to the 
United States the greatest commercial 
lure that has unrolled before any mari- 
time power of modern times, the “open 
door” to the Celestial Empire threatens 
to shut in our face. China, protesting 
against our exclusion methods, has or- 
ganized a boycott against our cargoes. 

The emergence of Japan, its phenom- 
enal triumphs on the Asiatic mainland 
and its portentous naval victory in the 
Korean straits, give new significance to 
the whole Mongolian movement. Ja- 
pan’s commercial future is in China. It 
is obvious to every alert Occidental tra- 
der in the Orient that the nation that se- 
cures the commerce of the China of to- 
morrow will be the dominant power of 
the Pacific. 

Japan is not blind to its dazzling op- 
portunity—an opportunity that America 
is permitting to pass by. Two-thirds of 
the population of the earth-dwell in coun- 
tries bordering the Pacific. These awa- 
kening millions are not naked aborig- 
ines. They wear clothes, they read 
books, and, combined, they already con- 
duct a foreign commerce greater in vol- 
ume than America’s. Every year the 
countries of the Pacific buy increasing 
quantities of up-to-date manufactures. 
To-day this importation of finished 
products is no less than twice as great 
as our total exports of factory wares to 
the whole world. 

To all the emerging republics, islands, 
and empires of the Pacific, we have been 
selling less than one-half of one per cent. 
of our factory output. And that pathetic 
proportion would be still more infinitesi- 


mal but for orders that have come to us 
unsolicited. Wherever we have organ- 
ized to get trade, we have secured it, but 
aside from these few brilliant successes 
there has been no serious effort to get 
Pacific commerce or to hold it after it has 
come our way. Even in the Philippines, 
whose tariffs we control, we have been 
ingloriously beaten. We supply our own 
Asiatic archipelago only seven per cent. 
of its imports of competitive goods, and 
most of the little trade we have is with 
Americans officially stationed or tempo- 
rarily transplanted in those islands. The 
ninety-three per cent. taken by the Fili- 
pino people is supplied by our great trade 
competitors. 

Yet we look forward with resolute op- 
timism to an ultimate trade destiny of 
splendid proportions in the Orient. To 
that end, statesmanship has held open 
the trade gate to the East; and to reach 
that open door we are digging a water- 
way through the Western Hemisphere. 
In our plan of commercial dominion 
Manila is to be the American Hong- 
kong. It was the subconscious thought 
of our possible trade invasion of the far 
East that added to the glory of Dewey’s 
victory. 

But while our patriotism has glorified 
our Oriental possibilities, our manufac- 
turers have been too busy filling Ameri- 
can orders to look beyond our shore-line. 
There has been no decrease of the virile 
American spirit that once sailed our’ 
packets to the ports of the world. We 
have simply found more profitable out- 
let for our energies in our home enter- 
prises. The vastness of our underta- 
kings may be grasped by keeping in 
mind that the capitalization of the 
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American Steel Trust alone exceeds the 
total revenue of the British Empire. 

While we have been too prosperously 
occupied in America to crowd our car- 
goes into contested harbors abroad, the 
damaging fact that now obscures our re- 
lation to such issues as the Chinese boy- 
cott and the German tariff movement is 
that we have added to our self-satisfac- 
tion by imagining that our foreign trade 
was advancing with great strides. We 
have, for example, foolishly boasted of 
our shipments of food products, forget- 
ting the startling economic fact that the 
world is constantly within one year of 
starvation and that our breadstuffs sell 
themselves. 

We have, too, strangely gloried in the 
spectacle of our contribution of raw ma- 
terial to the factories of our competitors. 
Europe has taken our cotton, converted 
it into garments for many races, and 
grown rich on an international trade 
which we, of all nations, should domi- 
nate, as our plantations grow most of the 
cotton of the world. Our incredible 
optimism is made manifest by the fact 


that Europe exports to one republic, 
Argentina, more textiles, woven of our 
raw material, than we ourselves sell to 


all the nations of the earth. In fact, the 
one foreign market of any great value to 
us in the sale of textiles is China. But 
now China’s awakening will either ma- 
terialize or demolish utterly our whole 
dream of Oriental commerce. The pres- 
ent Mongolian menace is that we may be 
entirely barred from traffic with the yel- 
low millions of Asia. 

Hitherto the shiftings of empire and 
great trade movements, either in Europe 
or Asia, have not seriously concerned the 
United States. We have been busy with 
our own continental expansion. We have 
built up an internal commerce whose 
value is twice as great as that of all the 
imports into all nations combined. Now 
greater America, launching itself as a 
world power, and looking for foreign 
markets, is confronted by new problems. 
Sanguine economists and statesmen have 


beguiled us with reassuring figures about 
our foreign trade. As a matter of fact, 
the bulk of our foreign commerce, thus 
far, has consisted of products which the 
purchasing nations were eager to secure. 
The trade thus created has indicated the 
alertness of other nations, rather than 
of our own. 

Few, even of the most patriotic of 
Americans, fully grasp the greatness of 
the American market, and fewer still re- 
alize the paltriness of our foreign trade 
in finished products. It has long been 
the sanguine prediction that when we 
reached such a condition of overproduc- 
tion that we should need foreign mar- 
kets, the awakening Orient would afford 
us the desired outlet. The large promise 
in that direction has justified the policy of 
the open door. Yet, even if China offered 
a friendly hand in keeping that trade 
door open, America would have to crowd 
its way in against the competition of 
great nations thoroughly equipped for 
the contest. 

Even before the present war with Rus- 
sia, Japan had become a formidable rival 
in the trade conflict for the markets of 
Asia. In fact, it was selling more goods 
to China than we were, although the Ce- 
lestial Empire was on terms of commer- 
cial friendliness with us. 

Now a remarkable transformation has 
taken place in Asia, which may seriously 
affect the trade destinies of the American 
nation. At the significant moment of 
Japan’s advance to the forefront of na- 
tions, commercial China, moving as one 
mighty, disciplined, industrial army, has 
declared a trade war upon the United 
States. 

A sustained anti-American propagan- 
da in the Chinese Empire has finally con- 
vinced the Mongolian leaders and masses 
that we have employed illegal methods 
in enforcing the exclusion act, that we 
have denied admission even to the ex- 
empt classes, and that, looking upon all 
Chinese arrivals as coolies, we have sub- 
jected eminent merchants and intelligent 
students to indignities, and, without war- 
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rant of law, shipped them back to China. 
Because, therefore, of the Chinese belief 
that race prejudice in the United States, 
crystallized into official action, has led us 
to violate the provisions of the law which 
we framed ourselves, a retaliatory move- 
ment has been directed against all Ameri- 
can merchandise entering the Chinese 
Empire. 

If all the other nations of the earth, 
combined, should enter into a coalition 
to bar American manufactures, such a 
world-wide movement would, in some re- 
spects, be less significant than this for- 
midable boycott in China. An effective 
Chinese embargo upon our merchandise 
would almost annihilate our total export 
trade in cotton manufactures, as China 
now buys two-thirds of all the cotton 
goods we sell abroad. It is, however, our 
exclusion from the portentous China of 
to-morrow that calls for alert American 
statesmanship. If we fail to arrest this 
anti-American movement in Asia, all our 
pioneer diplomacy in keeping the door to 
the Orient open will be nullified, and 
Japan will complete the exploitation of 
the richest field now open to maritime 
nations. 

Here is the greatest empire of Asia, 
with a population of nearly half a bil- 
lion, preparing to shut out American car- 
goes. At the present rate of China’s de- 
velopment, it is conservatively estimated 
that within twenty-five years it will have 
a foreign trade valued at $2,000,000,000. 
Should the seven thousand miles of rail- 
way now projected become realities, and 
the great coal-beds and gold- and sil- 
ver-mines be operated, and millions of 
agricultural acres be brought under up- 
to-date cultivation, China would prob- 
ably become the greatest importer among 
nations. Exporters make it clear that if 
we lose China we lose the Orient. Japan 
is not our market, but our competitor. 

Few Americans have even a vague con- 
ception of the far-reaching power of the 
business and handicraft organizations 
in China. If all the dominant trusts of 


the United States should form a secret 
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understanding with all the labor-unions 
in this country, such a coalition would 
suggest the strength of the confederated 
gilds, tongs, and compradores of China. 

Americans who are giving practical 
study to international trade, are con- 
vinced that commercially the twentieth 
century fronts toward the Orient. If 
the United States expects to enjoy a 
great foreign commerce, and to exert in- 
fluence as the trafic manager among 
nations, it cannot afford to let China 
become permanently estranged. States- 
men who have begun to study the record 
are greatly astonished to discover that, 
with the one exception of our shipments 
to the United Kingdom, our oversea 
exports of manufactures to all nations 
are insignificant. Preoccupied in foot- 
ing up the totals of our incredible pros- 
perity at home, Americans have not 
taken the time to examine the official 
record of our trade abroad. 

To get an adequate idea of the im- 
portance of safeguarding to America the 
markets of China, it should be realized 
that we sell to the whole of the Old 
World only one and one-half per cent. 
of our factory output. This is not a 
debatable statement. The record is 
regularly published by the Government 
at Washington. But as the fact has 
never before been brought properly to 
the notice of the public, it comes as a 
startling admission, after so many jubi- 
lant speeches and magazine articles have 
recited our fancied trade conquest of 
distant countries. 

At the beginning of the present cen- 
tury we proclaimed so persistently that 
we had begun a commercial invasion of 
Europe, that the Old World became 
alarmed, although there was little in the 
actual record of our traffic to warrant 
our jubilance or Europe’s fear. A few 
picturesque cargoes, moving eastward 
across the Atlantic, excited us into imag- 
ining that we were taking commercial 
possession of the Old World. Shipments 
of sauerkraut to Germany, “Rhine” 
wine to France, and potatoes to Ireland, 
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appealed irresistibly to the American 
mind. Europe, too, began to write its 
business letters on American typewriters, 
and to put its money into American-made 
safes; but we failed to make mention that 
much of this European harvest of money 
was being gleaned from prolific South 
American and Asiatic fields that should 
have been won by the United States. 

The delusion that we had inaugurated 
a movement which must ultimately lead 
to a commercial subjugation of Europe, 
became so fixed in the American mind 
that no one has taken occasion to ex- 
amine the telltale returns. No attention 
has been paid to the fact that the gross 
value of our manufactures sold in Europe 
was never more than an infinitesimal 
proportion of our $15,000,000,000 out- 
put, and to the still more significant 
record that, in spite of our flamboyant 
talk of our commercial invasion, there 
has been a total decline of nearly one 
hundred million dollars in the value of 
our manufactures sold in Europe since 
1900. 

Alert American exporters do not be- 
lieve that our trade future is in Europe. 
Not only is Europe itself arrayed against 
us, but our own capitalists, in building 
American factories on European soil, 
have effectually checkmated our com- 
mercial expansion in the Old World 
which uncritical optimism has been so 
groundlessly proclaiming. 

Our most progressive shippers have 
turned from Europe to the Orient. They 
are confident that China, under the in- 
spiration and tutelage of Japan, is about 
to witness a great industrial metamor- 
phosis. Europe wants raw material; 
awakened Asia will want vast quantities 
of finished products. We have failed 
to invade Europe with our competitive 
wares. And now, at this critical moment 
of Japan’s dynamic advance as a mili- 
tant power, we are confronted by a Mon- 
golian movement which threatens our 
commerce with the Chinese Empire. 

Although the anti-Chinese sentiment 
in America will doubtless refuse any 
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treaty concessions to China on the sub- 
ject of exclusion of Chinese laborers, the 
one hopeful thing in the situation is that 
the present Mongolian boycott of our 
goods is a protest, not against the exclu- 
sion law itself, but against our methods 
of enforcing that law. American export- 
ers engaged in far Eastern undertakings 
say that if the United States would order 
an inquiry into alleged cases of illegal 
deportation, and then set before the 
Chinese merchants and students official 
advertisement that the American Govern- 
ment guarantees hospitable and dignified 
admission to all members of the exempt 
class, the anti-American movement now 
gaining momentum throughout the Chi- 
nese Empire will come to an end, and 
friendliness be restored. Everywhere in 
the far East is heard the complaint that 
Chinese merchants and students, entitled 
under our law to land in America, have 
been subjected to humiliation and illegal- 
ly shipped back to China. In the clubs 
and commercial houses of the treaty 
ports it is common talk that only ac- 
credited diplomats from China are cer- 
tain of dignified treatment when they 
arrive at San Francisco, Portland, or 
Puget Sound. Even if there be no real 
foundation for the Chinese belief that we 
have dealt in discrimination and injustice 
in executing the exclusion law, the im- 
portant fact remains that Chinamen of 
education and financial standing are cir- 
culating such statements and giving force 
to the anti-American movement. 

What gives unique significance to the 
Chinese boycott is that it is not an issue 
that can be disposed of through nego- 
tiations with the Chinese Government. 
Frequently, when the repeal of an obnox- 
ious law is desired in that empire, busi- 
ness houses, at the behest of gilds, will 
close their doors and keep them closed 
until the Government makes the desired 
concession. While our issue is with the 
business houses of China, and not the 
Government, American exporters are 
convinced that Chinese statesmen are 


behind the boycott. 
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All the new movements in China are 
national in their scope. Although China 
is popularly supposed to lack a national 
spirit of cohesion, its thoroughly organ- 
ized system of gilds offers opportunity 
for statesmanship to work in secret, even 
more effectively than if the boycott had 
been declared as the result of a Govern- 
ment edict. 

American traders point out that Chi- 
nese merchants are clear-headed and con- 
servative, and that they would not, as a 
national body, take the extreme step of 
placing embargo upon all commerce is- 
suing from America, unless they were 
assured of eminent official support in 
China. What adds to the menace of the 
movement is that it is organized in secret. 
Men of commerce in all parts of the 
world testify to the business straightfor- 
wardness of the Chinese. Although it is 
impossible for aliens to get at the motives 
of the Chinese secret organizations, the 
results of their edits are usually bene- 
ficial, and it is quite generally conceded 
that commercial China is controlled by 
stern ideals of honor. 

Documents are now in circulation 
throughout China reciting in detail in- 
stances of our deportation of Chinese who 
claim to be merchants or students. From 
time to time American newspapers have 
published editorials condemning our ex- 
clusion methods. These have been trans- 
lated into Chinese and are being dis- 
tributed throughout that empire. It is 
now understood that an official effort on 
the part of the Chinese is being made in 
America to get complete data in regard 
to all alleged indignities to which the 
Chinese have been subjected in this coun- 
try. Even if all the charges now in cir- 
culation among the Chinese, and the 
added indictment against us, which will 
doubtless result from their official in- 
quiry, are misunderstandings on the part 
of the Chinese in regard to the operations 
of the law, the fact which we must face 
as a trading nation is, that these state- 
ments are accepted as true among the 
Chinese people, and are inspiring the 
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anti-American movement which now 
menaces our Oriental commerce. 

In the present moment of China’s 
movement against our trade, and Japan’s 
rise as our formidable rival for the great 
commerce of the Pacific, a very signifi- 
cant fact is the strong anti-American 
feeling animating the several thousand 
Chinese students now in Japan and 
Europe. These young men, who are 
receiving modern education, are being 
prepared for official positions in China. 
They state that some of their colleagues 
attempted to reach American universi- 
ties, but met with humiliating treatment 
at our ports, and were turned back. 
Some of these young men are the sons 
or relatives of mandarins or viceroys. 
Many of them are being educated at the 
expense of the Chinese Government. All 
China is under a system of civil service. 
At the last examination held throughout 
the Chinese Empire, questions dealing 
with international law, commerce, po- 
litical economy, electricity, industry, and 
military matters were submitted. Of 
the 150,000 applicants, less than five per 
cent. succeeded in passing. The time 
when knowledge of the sayings of Con- 
fucius was sufficient to enable a student 
to obtain preferment has passed. 

Chinese students in Tokyo called my 
attention to the fact that Japan’s mod- 
ernization has not been an impulse of 
the people. Seven or eight hundred 
officials of Japan decided to give their 
country railroads, telephones, and other 
modern equipment. The people gladly 
accepted, but as these Chinese students 
pointed out, Japan is still a hatless and 
barefoot nation. The multitudes are not 
ahead of the Chinese in matters of dress, 
and are not equal to the Chinese along 
lines of business. What the seven or 
eight hundred officials have done for 
Japan, the four thousand Chinese stu- 
dents who will, within a few years, as- 
sume the administration of China, will 
be able to do for the larger empire. 

The deliberate plan of the Chinese 
Government is to adopt every Western 
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utility which will further the develop- 
ment of the empire. At the request 
of the Chinese Government, Sir Robert 
Hart has planned a fiscal system which 
will so increase the revenues of China 
that it will be able, within ten years, to 
equip itself with a first-class navy, to 
build arsenals and training-schools, to 
organize and perfect a great army along 
the best military lines of Europe, Amer- 
ica, and Japan. 

A Chinese student in the University of 
Tokyo made the remarkable statement 
to me that what America needed to do 
was to awake to the reality that China is 
awake. He said that this was the only 
empire that to-day, officially, has thou- 
sands of young men studying in foreign 
universities. Although the viceroys will 
not send these students to American 
universities, fearing indignity at our 
ports, and probable deportation, the one 
lesson that Chinese residents in the 
United States are learning is how to drill 
and shoot in military fashion. Under 


the direction of American experts, the 
Chinese reform party is perfecting sev- 


eral thousand of resident Mongolians in 
the arts of warfare. Our officers state 
that these Chinese recruits are unusually 
quick to learn, that they display cool 
courage, that they can shoot straight, 
and that they will obey orders with the 
precision of machinery. The plan is for 
these Chinamen to return to their coun- 
try when they are fully equipped for 
military leadership. The empire is be- 
lieved to be behind the movement. It is 
reported that this American training is 
a part of the far-reaching organization 
of the Chinese nation, and that the lieu- 
tenants and captains trained in the 
United States will assume important 
roles in the mobilization of the new 
Chinese army. 

It has hitherto been popularly believed 
that’ the reform movement was under 
official disfavor, and that it aimed at the 
overthrow of Manchu dynasty. There 
is now warrant for the conclusion that 
the Government at Peking is supporting 
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the reformers. A remarkable change 
has come over the spirit of the Dowager 
Empress. When she fled from the allied 
armies, she traveled in an ancient palan- 
quin. Exasperated at her belated prog- 
ress, she realized at last that China was 
behind the march of the nations. Upon 
her return to her capitol this remarkable 
woman jumped from the palanquin to an 
automobile. That was a leap of many 
centuries. The next move was to install 
telephones from the Dragon Throne to 
the chambers of her counselors. Since 
then every project aimed at reform has 
been given enthusiastic support. 

These facts, taker in connection with 
the revelation that the modern army of 
China is to be under the direction of a 
central army board instead of being 
divided under the authority of the six- 
teen viceroys, convince many students 
of Chinese affairs that the reform move- 
ment in America, which is liberally sup- 
plied with funds and is drilling Chinese 
volunteer troops in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, San Francisco and other places 
under instruction of American drill- 
masters, is sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment at Peking. 

All this is not construed as an indica- 
tion that the Mongolian millions are to 
repeat the Western crusades of their war- 
like ancestors. China’s plan to arm it- 
self is not for purposes of aggression. 
Intelligent Chinese leaders state that 
their people are familiar with Japan’s 
long diplomatic struggle with Western. 
powers before she was accorded the in- 
ternational rights which other countries 
enjoy. America once excluded the Jap- 
anese, and denied to the Japanese courts 
jurisdiction over Americans sojourning 
in that empire. Japan’s protest, the 
Chinese point out, was unavailing until 
the Sunrise Kingdom could point to a 
thoroughly trained army and a modern 
navy. The Western nations did not 
then back down because they were afraid 
of Japan, but because Japan’s military 
equipment was accepted as evidence of 
its right to fellowship among the Chris- 
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tian powers. The leaders of China say 
that their race was once devoted to war, 
that they fought their fight, established 
the confines of empire, and settled down 
to the art of peace. 

They say that they were content to 
leave the arts of butchery to nations still 
inspired with the spirit of savagery. So 
diligent were they in commerce that all 
nations that established trade paths to 
the Orient grew rich. The Chinese now 
confess that in cultivating business and 
philosophy alone they have made a mis- 
take, and that in order to be admitted 
into the fellowship of more bellicose 
powers they must revise their war spirit 
which they hoped they had put aside 
forever. 

The important thing to the United 
States in China’s deliberate intention to 
profit by the military campaigns of Japan 
in Asia, and to follow in the naval wake 
of Nippon, is that we are in danger, as 
has been pointed out, of exclusion from 
the traffic of China. One secret of our in- 
attention to China’s long protests against 
our exclusion methods is our habit of 
considering the Mongolian people as a 
race of the future, rather than of the 
present. It is of the utmost importance 
for us to realize that if the Chinese bar 
us from their markets we shall be kept 
from a country that is already a great 
trading nation. In one year China im- 
ports more manufactures than we sold 
to that empire in the past twelve. In 
fact, China, in one year, buys as great a 
volume of twentieth century factory arti- 
cles as we sell to all continental Europe 
and Asia combined. While a China of 
railways and mines, navies, armies, and 
merchant ships, and the thousand other 
agencies of commerce and nationality, 
may transform the world’s trade, the 
China even of to-day is an alert empire 
of business, buying more manufactures 
in one year, by forty million dollars’ 
worth, than the United States sells to the 
United Kingdom, the best customer we 
have. If the United States Government 
can arrest the anti-American movement 
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in China a great and enduring service 
will be rendered our manufacturing and 
export interests. 

A vast amount of misinformation is in 
circulation in regard to our export trade 
with China. With the exception of cot- 
ton cloths and mineral oil our exports 
to China, thus far, have been insignifi- 
cant and were declining up to the out- 
break of the present war. ‘The paltri- 
ness of our miscellaneous trade with 
China may be gleaned from the state- 
ment that there are ships on the Pacific 
that carry cargoes on a single voyage ex- 
ceeding in value that of all our manu- 
factures, aside from cotton goods and 
kerosene, sold to China in a year. Al- 
though our general trade with China is 
paltry, it should be kept in mind that, 
with the exception of our shipments to 
Great Britain, our oversea exports of 
manufactures to all countries are insig- 
nificant. Small as our trade has been 
with China, Germany is the only coun- 
try of continental Europe that buys a 
greater total of factory goods from us 
than the Celestial Empire does. While 
this does not show that China’s pur- 
chases are on a magnificent scale, for 
they are not if the one item of cotton 
manufactures be excepted, it does dem- 
onstrate the paltriness of America’s total 
oversea trade in finished products, and 
it brings out conspicuously the supreme 
importance of giving serious attention to 
the protest of an empire which is, next 
to Germany and England, the greatest 
market we have beyond our shores. 
China takes from us ten times as much 
as Austria-Hungary, more than twice as 
much as Belgium, ten times as much as 
Denmark, more than four times as much 
as Italy, six times as much as Sweden 
and Norway, and five times as much as 
Russia. In fact, despite the paltriness of 
our general trade with China, the total 
amounts to two-thirds as much as our 
exports of manufactures to the German 
Empire. 

If, by some great cataclysm, conti- 
nental Europe and the United Kingdom 
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should sink into the sea, we should be 
deprived of a market which takes, as has 
been pointed out, only one and one half 
per cent. of our product. But nearly 
fifty per cent. of even that small part of 
our output consists of copper products 
and mineral oil. The value of one day’s 
internal commerce in the United States 
is so great that the total submergence of 
the Old World in the sea would lose us a 
market for general manufactures whose 
value would be less than that of the mer- 
chandise entering into two days of traffic 
in the United States. The disappearance 
of Europe, therefore, would be like the 
declaration of a two-day holiday in 
America. 

That graphic truth, in connection with 
the revelation that our exports of finished 
products to Europe are declining, makes 
imperative the necessity of safeguarding 
the markets of a nation like China, 
where, under favorable conditions, our 
trade might indefinitely expand. Yet it 
cannot be too clearly kept i in mind that 
that expansion, even in a friendly China, 
would not proceed in our favor without 
persistent effort on our part. If Russia 
should so improve its system of mineral 
oil deliveries that it could compete suc- 
cessfully with America, and if Japan 
should so develop its cotton manufac- 
tures, as it is rapidly doing, that it could 
supply China’s entire demand, the resi- 
due of our total exports of manufactures 
to China would be too paltry for serious 
remuneration. It is the trade that we 
have not won—the Chinese traffic that is 
now controlled by our competitors—that 
calls for attention when we are menaced 
by exclusion from participation in the 
present commerce of that empire. We 
are now confronted, not only by Japan’s 
rivalry, but also by the determination of 
China to array itself against us unless we 
amend our methods of applying the ex- 
clusion law. In many ways Japan is 
equipped to out-marshal us in the contest 
for the Chinese markets. The fact that 
Japan needs China’s trade is important. 
The Sunrise Kingdom has no room for 
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internal expansion. On an arable area, 
less than one-third the size of the single 
State of Illinois, Japan has builded an 
empire of wealth and military strength. 
For these marvelous Mongolian peoples 
China affords the area of necessary con- 
tinental proportions. The whole of the 
United States, including Alaska and our 
colonial islands, if set down in China 
would leave sufficient land uncovered to 
carve an empire several times the size of 
Japan. This great nation, if it succeeds 
in boycotting American goods, will be a 
ripe and easy harvest for our Asiatic 
competitor, Japan. Into the great field 
of the Celestial Empire, barred to us be- 
cause of the Chinese protest against our 
exclusion methods, Japan, the new 
power of the Pacific, will enter with the 
counterpart of wares which America 
hitherto supplied. It must not be sup- 
posed that Japan is ill- -equipped for 
the venture. Not until the wonderful 
revelations of her advance in military 
and naval methods was disclosed was 
the latent force of the marvelous island 
nation disclosed. Not only do the 
scientists and workmen of Japan excel 
in imitation, but they are the greatest 
improvers in the world; they have 
culled out the best ideas and discarded 
those that other nations have inherited 
as traditions. In original research and 
invention, also, they are coming to the 
front, especially in the lines of electrical 
development and the manufacture of 
machinery. 

When the foreign correspondents 
were at last invited to visit the navy- 
yards and the gun-shops a state of 
things was discovered that was a reve- 
lation, not only to the public at large, 
but to national bureaus of information 
and to students of military and naval 
matters the world throughout. There 
is every reason to believe that no people 
understand the potent force that the 
Chinese are to become in the future so 
well as do the Japanese leaders in the 
field of political, military, and general 
advancement. 
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THE PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF 
JOHN PAUL JONES 


By JAMES BARNES 


Owing to the discovery of the leaden 
coffin in the abandoned cemetery of St. 
Louis in Paris, the coffin that General 
Porter, our Ambassador to France, and 
Doctors Capitan 
and Papillaut, pro- 
fessors of the School 
of Anthropology, 
are certain contains 
the body of John 
Paul Jones, it is 
timely, perhaps, to 
give some idea of 
the personal ap- 
pearance of the 
man. 

No one who ever 
had a claim on 
public interest has 
been so well por- 
trayed in sketch, 
engraving and un- 
conscious carica- 
ture. Upward of fifty-seven alleged por- 
traits of Paul Jones, varying from the 
crudest chap-book illustrations to the 
most beautiful line-engravings, mezzo- 
tints and etchings, are known to exist. 
Some are evidently the creations of vivid 
imaginations, others must convey cor- 
rectly his lineaments and indicate in a 
measure his character. Those that are 
most authentic bear a close resemblance 
to the Houdon bust for which Jones sat 
when in Paris, shortly after the close of 
the Revolutionary War. No doubt the 
bust itself may have been the origin of 
some of the best likenesses—its influence 
is plainly evident in not a few, and Hou- 


MEDAL BY DUPRE, ORDERED BY 
CONGRESS IN 1789 


don, the greatest sculptor of his time, 
never excelled this bit of workmanship.* 
The character and the individuality of 
the commander of the Bon Homme Rich- 
ard are portrayed 
in so wonderful 
and lifelike a man- 
ner that, as we 
study it, we feel a 
sense of personal 
contact with him. 
Here is the greatest 
fighting face that 
has ever been per- 
petuated in mar- 
ble, bronze, or clay. 
Yet the deter- 
mined, bulldog ex- 
pression is relieved 
by the suggestion 
of strong mentality 
and humor, and, 
strange to say, the 
features have, when taken as a whole, 
an effect of grace and beauty, and more 
—they have the charm of a remarkable 
personality. Even some of the lesser 
traits of the fighting commodore are 
hinted at in this strong mobile face. 
The healthy exuberance of his adventur- 
ous disposition, the calm decision and 
purpose and yet the appreciation of the 
good things of life, stand out quite 
plainly; and as we become better ac- 
quainted with the features, as Houdon 
has here portrayed them, we begin to 
understand some of the many sides that 


* The illustrations to this article are taken from the 
collection of John S. Barnes, Esq., of New York. 
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LITHOGRAPH PORTRAIT 


Probably made from the bust. 


Paul Jones showed at all periods of his 
strange career. As certainly as he was 


one of the greatest fighters of all time, he 
was certainly one of the greatest of ad- 


venturers—an adventurer in more fields 
than one, not only upon the open sea and 
in King George’s private Channel, but 
in the field of diplomacy and literature 
and love. 

With the exception, perhaps, of Wash- 
ington, no man ever left behind him so 
much of himself in his own handwri- 
ting as did Jones. His journals and 
log-books, notes and comments and let- 
ters innumerable exist in the archives at 
Washington, and are in the possession of 
many private collectors. They run the 
gamut of the literary scale. Concise 
statement of plain fact, clever, diplomat- 
ic argument and stilted and vainglorious 
compositions, attempts at verse, amusing 
anecdotes, billet-doux, and love letters 
(some once containing locks of his hair 
—and he must have given away enough 
of the latter at times to have made a 
fair-sized bag-wig), but one and all they 
supplement the individuality of the man 
as here shown to us by Houdon. 


Artist unknown 


er This history of the par- 


ticular bust from which the 
replica was made that is 
pictured in this article, is 
unknown. The original was 
found among some odds 
and ends of casts in the 
cellar of the old Academy 
of Design on Twenty-third 
Street, New York; where it 
came from there is no record, 
but it is beyond a doubt one 
of those sent by Jones to 
America to be distributed 
among friends in the year 
1787. He wrote two letters, 
while Admiral in the Rus- 
sian navy, that throw much 
light upon the origin and 
disposal of these busts. The 
first of these epistles was 
to Thomas Jefferson, dated 
September gth, on board the 
Flag-ship Wladimir, before Oczacoff. 
The second, to which he refers in the 
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ENGRAVING TAKEN FROM THE PEALE 
PORTRAIT OF JONES 


first, is dated six days later from the 
same place. The letter to Mr. Jefferson 
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RARE PRINT OF PAUL JONES FROM AN 
ENGLISH PAMPHLET 


begins as follows: “Sir: Some of my 
friends in America did me the honor to 
ask for my bust. I enclose the names 
of eight gentlemen to each of whom I 
promised to send one. You will oblige 
me by desiring Mr. Houdon to have 
them prepared and packed up, two and 
two; and if Mr. Short, to whom I pre- 
sent my respects, will take the trouble 
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SKETCH OF PAUL JONES BY UNKNOWN 
ARTIST, AT THE THEATER IN AMSTER- 
DAM, IN OCTOBER, 1779 


to forward them by good opportunities, 
via Havre de Grace, writing at the same 
time a few words to each of these gen- 
tlemen, I shall esteem it a particular 
favor.” 

In the letter to Mr. Short at Paris, 
dated September 15th, Jones begs the 
latter to see that the busts now in prep- 
aration by (Jean Antoinne) Houdon 
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ENGRAVING OF PAUL JONES BY PARA- 
DISE, AT THE TIME HE WAS REAR- 
ADMIRAL IN THE RUSSIAN NAVY 


be forwarded to the following persons: 
(Major-) Gen. (Arthur) St. 
Clair, John (?) Ross, John 
Jay, (Brig.-Gen.) (William) 
Irvine, (Charles) Thomson, 
“Col.” (Jeremiah) (?) Wads- 
worth, J(ames) Maddison 
(Madison), and “Col.” (Ed- 
ward) Carrington. 

One of the two known 
surviving originals in this 
country is in the possession 
of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts. It has 
been painted a dark color 
and is the one originally 
presented to Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Irvine; like the one 
found in the Academy of 
Design, it is of terra-cotta. 
Perhaps some of the others 
may be in existence else- 
where in this country, their 
whereabouts unknown. 

Paul Jones stood five feet 
seven. He was lightly but 
compactly built, of a very 
vigorous and athletic frame 
and quick in his motions as 
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a boxer. Despite his life at the French 
and Russian courts, and his adventures 
in the lists of gallantry, the sailor al- 
ways remained uppermost in him, and 
on the quarter-deck his early training 
as atopman and practical jack-tar gov- 
erned his actions, and eked out his 
abilities as a commander. 

About no single action at sea has there 
ever been so much written by personal 
eye-witnesses as of that memorable fight 
off Flamborough Head on the 23rd 
of September, 1777, between the Bon 
Homme Richard and the Serapis, and 
every chronicler of that great day has 
given us a pen-picture of this man who 
knew no fear. His doings and his slight- 
est sayings have been recorded; garbled 
accounts, of course, appeared, and were 
rife in contemporaneous print. Delib- 


erate misstatements were made in the 
hostile British press and in the scurrilous 
chap-books, but looking back from this 
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distance, it is easy to separate fact from 
rumor—to disprove some statements and 
to prove many more. 

In that fascinating life of John Paul 
Jones by Augustus C. Buell, in which he 
has erroneously called Jones “the found- 
er of the American Navy ” (that honor 
certainly belonging to Commodore John 
Barry), we read the best descriptions of 
him culled from authentic writings. 

Mr. Buell undoubtedly made a demi- 
god of Jones, and looked at him through 
the same glasses, as a biographer, that 
Abbott must have used when he wrote 
his life of Napoleon; indeed much of the 
book is in the line of a defense. 

Paul Jones was certainly not a demi- 
god. He was one of the most human of 
all men, and subject to the weaknesses 
of human flesh. The most mysterious 
thing about him, perhaps, is where he 
received his education. The son of a 


Scotch gardener, he had few opportuni- 
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ties for early schooling and his youth was 
passed on ship-board; but, nevertheless, 
he shows that he possessed tact and 
at times refinement and a knowledge 
of the world and of the unwritten rules 
that governed the conduct of men of 
birth and station. Very often, too, he 
displayed an unexpected judgment and 
wisdom not usual in a man who had 
been graduated from the forecastle of a 
coaster to the command of a slaver and 
stepped thence to the quarter-deck of a 
ship-of-war. Courtesy and kindness and 
a generous disposition mingled with his 
sometimes irascible nature and overbear- 
ing disposition. He was reckless to a de- 
gree in some things, and overcareful in 
others; one day a sloven and the next a 
dandy; one month a glorious spendthrift, 
and the next a creditor-dodging semi- 
bankrupt; a pet of court ladies and titled 
personages on land, and a mixture of 
martinet and rip-roaring “‘fo’c’sle Jack” 
at sea. His portraits show 
him in many guises and 
many poses, for, like all true 
adventurers, there was some- 
thing of the histrionic in his 
cosmos; it came natural to 
him to act the part he was 
playing to the last line. We 
get a few glimpses of him in 
his various attitudes of mind 
and personal appearance that 
are most alluring. 

The common sailor in him 
caused him to take upon 
himself duties that no quar- 
ter- deck - bred officer ever 
took upon himself before. 
Let us quote from the rare 
pamphlet—the memoirs of 
Pierre Gerard, a young 
French sailor from l’Orient, 
who was enlisted among the 
marines on board the Bon 
Homme Richard. He speaks 
of the height of the engage- 
ment thus. 

““Commodore Jones 
sprang among the shaking 
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marines on the quarter-deck 
like a tiger among calves 
(en tigre parmt des vaux). 
They responded instantly to 
him. The indomitable 
spirit, the bravery without 
end of the Commodore, 
penetrated every soul, and 
every one who saw his ex- 
ample, or heard his voice, 
became as much a hero as 
himself. 

“At that moment the 
fate of the combat was de- 
cided. Every man whose 
wounds permitted him to 
stand up pressed forward 
to the front of danger, and 
the Commodore had but to 
look at a man to make him 
brave. Such was the influ- 
ence of one soul that knew 
the meaning of no other 
word than conquest! 

“When the ships ranged 
alongside, close aboard, the 
Commodore watched until 
he saw that the fluke of the 
enemy’s anchor would hook 
in our mizzen foot-shrouds, 
ciose to the channels. They 
soon engaged, and before 
the way could be stopped, 
the anchor fluke of the 
enemy had ripped through 
two of the foot stays and 
strained heavily at the third. 
But this one did not give way, and the 
Commodore, calling on me to follow and 
pass lashings, leaped through the quarter- 
deck port into the channels, and quickly 
made the fluke of the anchor fast to our 
stays, passing the line clear around the 
latter and doubling it again over the 
fluke, so that when the ships tended they 
would not drift clear. . . . The lashings 
and foot stays showed by their slack 
that they would hold. When the Com- 
modore saw this, he hove the slack of the 
lashings inboard through the quarter- 
deck port and exclaimed: ‘Ah, Pierre, 
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RARE DUTCH PRINT 


Published in Amsterdam in 1780, showing resemblance in 


uniform to that of bust 


mon brave, all is well; at last I have him 
—*‘sacre nom de Dieu,” he can’t escape 
me now!’” 

In quoting this, Gerard naively com- 
ments: “‘These words I thought re- 
markable because the Commodore was 
not given to the use of rude phrases, 
but it was a moment of much excite- 
ment.” 

Further on, he records that famous 
speech that will always be remembered 
and that is backed up in its authenticity 
by the testimony of many others who 
heard it. 
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When hailed from the Englishman’s 
decks and asked if he had surrendered, 
Jones replied: “No, I have just now 
commenced to fight!” 

A number of contemporaneous prints 
picture the Commodore wearing a 
cocked hat at the time of the battle. In 
Gardner’s narrative occurs the follow- 
ing little anecdote that gives us a pic- 
ture of the personal appearance of John 
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John West Linthwaite, his aide-of-the 
day, promptly fetched another hat from 
the cabin, and offered it Commodore 


Jones. “Never mind the hat, West,” 
he said laughing, “put it back in the 
cabin. I'll fight this out in my scalp! 


And 


I’ve a mind to peel my coat, too! 


if I could, I’d fight in the buff, like the 
gun-deck hearties!”’ 
in action! 


Such was the man 


In that most remark- 
ably interesting little 
book, the “‘ Letters of 
an English Woman in 
France During the 


American War,” by 
ae. Ait - cag Miss Edes - Herbert, 
“ae who was the step- 


daughter of the British 
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FIRST PAGE OF LOG-BOOK OF 


Begun three days after the engagement, 
and Nathaniel Fanning 


Paul Jones in this the most exhilarating 
crowded hour. 

“Yet, no matter how violent his lan- 
guage or how vehement his example to 
the French marines, the Commodore was 
jolly enough with us in English. Whilst 
lashing two ships together, he lost his 
cocked hat overboard and regained the 


quarter-deck bareheaded. Midshipman 


** SERAPIS *’ 
kept by Richard Dale 


of prisoners, and who 
lived in Paris most of 
her life, we get a pic- 
ture of Jones’s appear- 
ance about the year 
1780, when he was in 
the height of his fame 
and popularity. Miss 
Edes-Herbert met him 
at a salon of the Mar- 
chioness de Marsan. 
He had just returned 
to France in the Alli- 
ance, and the King had 
conferred on him (Con- 
gress giving him per- 
mission to accept it) the 
order of military merit 
which gave him the 
title he subsequently 
used of Chevalier. 
Mlle. Aimée de Teli- 
son (a natural daughter of Louis XV), 
who was then and continued to be the 
object of the gallant Commodore’s re- 
gards and protection to the day of his 
death and the recipient of many of his 
letters, was at this time a guest of the 
Marchioness. Miss Edes-Herbert tells 
of the occasion when she first met 
Jones, as follows: 
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“Having been taught to regard Cap- 
tain Jones as a rough, desperate rene- 
gade, if not a pirate, I was amazed to 
meet a most courteous, graceful gentle- 
man, of slight build, and rather delicate 
not to say effeminate cast of features, 
faultlessly dressed, exquisitely polite, al- 
together handsome, and speaking French 
fluently, though with indifferent accent, 
and many lapses of grammar. 
his French was better than 
that of most English per- 
sons of quality, who pre- 
tended to speak the lan- 
guage in the drawing-rooms 
of London. For some rea- 
son he was quite attentive to 
me and we danced twice.” 

The writer of the letters 
went on to say that they 
avoided political subjects 
in their conversation, but 
that Jones took occasion 
to explain the taking of the 
Earl of Selkirk’s plate 
while on the cruise in the 
Ranger; he stated inciden- 
tally that while he might 
be at war with her coun- 
trymen as a nation, he 
could never be anything 
but at peace with the fair 
sex. “Altogether,” writes 
Miss Edes- Herbert, ‘“‘I 
was quite charmed with 
him. He was quite im- 
partial in his attentions 
to the ladies. However, 
his preference forher lady- 
ship, our gracious hostess, 
could not be quite hid—it 
was not even partly veiled. 
Neither, I must say, was her ladyship’s 
reciprocity of it.” 

A few days later Jones called on the 
agent for the exchange of prisoners, in 
order to set on foot a plan for the ex- 
change of the crew of the Serapis. Miss 
Edes-Herbert records something of the 
interview thus: 

“My father spoke of his manner as ex- 


However, 


FACSIMILE OF LETTER 
JOHN BARRY TO DE NEUFVILLE ET FILS, 
STERDAM 
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tremely cold, reserved and wholly official, 
which was the exact reverse of his deport- 
ment toward me at the reception. My 
father said that when he told Captain 
Jones that our (the British) government 
had not given him authority to recognize 
the right of cartel to the American in- 
surgents, the Captain replied: Very well, 
sir; but as Voltaire says, “‘ The future is 
much longer than the present.” ’” 
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INTRODUCING COMMODORE 


AM- 


Once again the lady refers to Jones in 
this fashion, in speaking of some verse 
which he wrote for a young French lady 
in Paris: ‘‘To be sure he is the most 
agreeable sea-wolf one could wish to 
meet with—at least on the land; but he 
is doubtless not so charming to meet at 
sea. He is a most extraordinary genius, 
a poet as well as a conqueror.” 
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The author of “‘ Anecdotes of the Court 
of Louis the Sixteenth,” who gave a most 
charming description of Jones’s chére 
amie, Mademoiselle de Telison, has 
given also the most remarkable descrip- 
tion of the “‘Chevalier’s” appearance: 

““A man of about thirty-eight years; 
five feet seven inches tall, slender in 
build; of exquisitely symmetrical form, 
with a noticeably perfect development of 
limb. His features are delicately mold- 
ed, of classical cast, clear-cut, and, when 
animated, mobile and expressive in the 
last degree, but when in repose, sedate 
almost to melancholy. His hair and eye- 
brows are black (?), and his eyes are 
large, brilliant, piercing, and of a pecul- 
































PORTRAIT OF PAUL JONES 


Drawn from life by ‘‘the Citizen Renaud,’’ 
and published as frontispiece of rare French 
memoirs of Jones 
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iar dark-gray tint, that at once changes 
to lustrous black when he becomes ear- 
nest or animated. His eyes are, in fact, 


his most remarkable feature, and are the 


first to attract the attention of those 
whose good—or ill—fortune it may be 
to come in contact with him. His com- 
plexion is swarthy, almost like that of a 
Moor, doubtless due to his having spent 
the best part of his life at sea in tropical 
voyages. 

“He is a master of the arts of dress and 
personal adornment, and it is a common 
remark that notwithstanding the com- 
parative frugality of his means, he never 
fails to be the best-dressed man at any 
dinner or féte he may honor by attend- 
ing. His manners are in comport with 
his make-up. His bearing is that of com- 
plete ease, perfect aplomb, and also mar- 
tial to the last degree, but he has a supple 
grace of motion and an agile facility of 
gait and gesture that relieve his presence 
of all suspicion of affectation or stiffness. 

“To all these charms of person and 
graces of manner he adds the power of 
conversation, a store of rare and original 
anecdotes, and an apparently inexhaust- 
ible fund of ready, pointed wit, always 
apropos and always pleasing, except on 
the infrequent occasions when he chooses 
to turn it to the uses of sarcasm and sat- 
ire. On such occasions his keen tongue 
is without pity; and, as all know that a 
swift and terrible hand lurks close behind 
the reckless tongue, it is always the study 
of those in his society to avoid rousing the 
ferocious nature so thinly, albeit so sleek- 
ly, veneered by gentle manners and se- 
ductive speech. Next to the magic of his 
eyes is the charm of his voice, which no 
one can ever forget, man or woman, who 
has heard it. It is surely the most musi- 
cal and perfectly modulated voice ever 
heard, and is equally resistless in each of 
the three languages that he speaks— 
English, French, and Spanish.” 

In 1787 John Paul Jones changed his 
allegiance. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote to General 
Washington, from Paris, a letter explain- 
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MISSING COMMISSION’? OF JOHN PAUL JONES 


Probably once belonging to the Peter Force collection in Washington 


ing tersely and concisely Jones’s leaving 


the American service to enter that of 


Catherine II of Russia: ‘‘ Dear Sir: The 
war between the Russians and Turks 
has made an opening for Commodore 
Paul Jones. The Empress has invited 
him into her service. She insures to him 
the right of Rear-Admiral and will give 
him a separate command, and it is under- 
stood that he is never to be commanded. 
I think she means to oppose him to the 
Captain Pasha on the Black Sea. He is 
by this time probably at St. Petersburg. 
The circumstances did not permit ae 
waiting the permission of Congress, be- 
cause the season was close at hand for 
opening the campaign. But he has made 
it a condition that he shall be free at all 
times to return to the orders of Congress, 
whenever they are pleased to call for 
him; and also that he shall not in any 
case be expected to bear arms against 


France.. I believe Congress had it in 
contemplation to give him the grade of 
Admiral from the date of his taking the 
Serapis. Such a measure would now 
greatly gratify him, second the efforts of 
fortune in his favor, and better the op- 
portunity of improving him for our serv- 
ice, whenever the moment shall come in 
which we may want him. I have the 
honor to be your Excellency’s most obe- 
dient, etc.” 

His service with the Russian navy 
was more or less uneventful. He fought 
and won one action at sea—quarreled 
with his superiors, and became disgrun- 
tled. Ill health came upon him in the 
year 1792. Despite the urgings of many 
prominent men high in power in the serv- 
ice of the Empress Catherine, including 
the great Suwarrow, he returned to the 
Hague and severed his connection with 
Russia by forwarding his peremptory 
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resignation. The last two years of his 
Russian service was spent on leave. 
He arrived at the French capital in 
May, 1792. In July, only a week before 
his death, he offered his services to the 
French Republic. 

He died on the 18th of the month, the 
cause of his death being dropsy of the 
heart. Contrary to most reports, he died 
in a state far removed from abject pov- 
erty, although he may have been in need 
of ready money at the time of his decease. 
Aimée de Telison had nursed him faith- 
fully to the last. 

Some members of the National As- 
sembly desired that his body should rest 
in the Pantheon; but instead, at the in- 
stance of Gouverneur Morris, his remains 
were put in a leaden casket, and deposit- 
ed in a vault in a cemetery for foreign 
Protestants, in the belief that the Govern- 
ment of the United States would cause 
the remains to be brought home for final 
interment. In the adjoining column is 
a reproduction of a clipping from the 
Boston Fournal of 1792, giving the first 
account published in America of the fu- 
neral, and of the procession from Tour- 
non Street to the Cemetery of St. Louis. 

In justice to Gouverneur Morris, our 
minister at Paris, it is fair to record that 
he was ill on the day of the funeral. 

We are informed by those who have 
given most time and attention to the 
subject that the body now covered with 
the American flag in Paris, and that was 
dug up in the place which the cemetery 
once occupied, is that of Paul Jones. 
In a private letter General Horace Por- 
ter writes: “The preservation of the 
body in alcohol was amazing. It was 
so lifelike. The indentification was 
easy and perfectly convincing.” 

Napoleon, moody and despondent, 
after the battle of Trafalgar, referred to 
John Paul Jones and declared that he 
had not fulfilled his destiny; that had 
he lived, France would have had an Ad- 
miral. America has a hero, and if this 
is his body, it is worthy of a proper rest- 
ing-place. 
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FUNERAL OF PAUL JONES. 
Letter from Col. Blackden tothe National Affembly, 
July 19. 
"© Mr. Prefident, 

© I announce to you, tnat Admiral ,Paut 
Jones died lat evening in Paris; that the Ame- 
rican Minifter las ordered the perfon at whofe 
houfe the Admiral lodged, to caufe him to be 
interred in themoft-private manner, aad at the 
Jealt poflible expence!!! This perfon,on account: 
of the formalities (till exifting relative to Pro 
teltanis, found it neceflary to apply to a Com 
miffary. He hasdone it; and M. Simoneay, the 
Commiffary, exprefles bis aflonifhment at the 
order Lae by the. Minifter, and fays, that.a 
man: who has rendered the moft fignal [ervices 
to France and America ought to have a public 
funeral, He adds, that if America will not pa 
the expence,he will pay it himfelf. The frieuds 
of the Adiniral wait the orders of the Affe¢mbly 
refpeding the mode of interment.” 

(Signed) S. BLACKDEN,, 
Late Colonel in the fervice of the United. Slates. 


Afier hearing the letter, the’ Aflethbly order’ 
ed,that a deputation of twelve Members thould 
alliit at the iuneval of Paul Jones; The next 
day this Deputation, preceded by two hvifliérs, 
and eicorted by Horfe-guards,caine tothe houfle 
of the deceafed, and at feven o'clock the fune- 
fat proteffion moved froni the houfe in the-rue 
'Tonfon, patled the Pont Nevuf,entered the (treet, 
that leads to St. Eu‘tache, pafled on tothe Baus 
levarde by the rue St. Martin, and, ‘at the end 
of dn hour and a half, arrived at the plate ‘of 
fepulture. The body being depofited, M. Mar- 
ron, a Protcftant Miniter of Paris, pronounced: 
the toilowing difcourfe : 

*¢ Legiilaors, Citizens-foldiers, Brothers, 
and friends, we have juft reltored to the earth 
the relicks of an illuftrioos ftranger, one of the 
firft heroes of American liberty—of that liberty 
which was the glorious prelude’ to’ Our own- 
The Semiramis of the North had drawn hin to 
her flundard ; but Paol Jories could not long 
breathe the iniprifened ‘air of defpotifm.: “He 
preferred the ferenity ofa private life, th the 
Irée kingdom of Frafice, to all the titles and 
pretended honours’ tht Catherine could lavith’ 
upon him from the throne of ufurpation. The, 
fame of the brave forvives the {troke of death’; 
his inheritance is immortality. What homage 
more flattering can we render to'the .muhes off 
Paul Jones, :than'to fwear upon his toinb * te 
live free or die ?” Jt is the full ,deterthf{nation; 
it is the united Voice of all good -Frenchmen, 
that tyrants dnd theit infamous fatelites fhall 
never fully this facred land. 

While the’ enjoyment of an tindiRturbed”te- 
pole is here allotted to the’ afhes’ of that great 
man, who, impatient to be free, has roo foon 
quiued the fociety of men; lee his’ example 
teach pofterity to what lublime efforts the ha- 
tred of opprefiion may infpire anelevated foul ! 
Brothers’ snd triends, a generous emulation 
fparkles in-your eyes; your moments are pre- 
clous—the Country is in f toned Who among us 
woald not pour out his bited For her defence ? 
Be'pactakers theninthe plory of Paul Jones ; 
imitate him in, that contempt of danger, that 
noble herviim, which, after having altonifhed 
the prefent generation, fhall remain the un- 
changeable object of veneration for ages 0 
come, 

The American Minifter could hot attend the; 
funeral : as he had fome perfons to -dine with 
him on that day!!! ttt al 





NAPOLEON III AFTER SEDAN 


By THOMAS W. EVANS 


Dr. Thomas W. Evans describes in this article a visit he made to the Emperor 
Napoleon III at Wilbelmshohe, where Napoleon was held prisoner after his final 
defeat and capture. The writer was the well-known American dentist who resided 
in Paris from the year 1847 until his death. In 1848 he had been called professton- 
ally to attend the Emperor, recently elected the President of the French Republic, and 
from this acquaintance a friendly attachment grew up between them. The Empress 
appealed to Dr. Evans for help and protection from the Parisian mob at the time 
of the fall of Paris, and the Doctor planned her escape to England. Having lejt her 
there in safety, at her request he returned on this visit to the Emperor. This article 
is taken from the Memoirs of Dr. Evans, that have not yet been published. They 
will soon appear in book form. 


On October 8, 1870, as soon as Her did not wish to expose myself to any 
Majesty was fairly settled in her new’ delay on the way; and, being afraid 
residence, I left that my presence 
England for the = et ce" "y.oin Germany might 
purpose of going | 983 @ Paes 35 ene oe create suspicion, I 
to Wilhelmshéhe (9 5% ei be first went to Ber- 


toseethe Emperor 7 )3gas ae _CCsiin, hoping to facil- 
Napoleon. I | j Se | itate, through the 
wished to givehim & ~~ >| " mediation of 
the latest news _ je Queen Augusta, 
from Chiselhurst, ass my meeting with 
and also an ac- §& =, # «the French Em- 
count of what I | m peror. To my 
had done to effect 4 f great dismay, on 
the escape of Her ‘ a f arriving in the 
Majesty from Paris = Prussian capital, I 
and from the ju- —y learned that Her 
risdiction of the “~ f 6 Majesty had left 
Revolutionary the same evening 
Government. Al- for Homburg, and 
though I, as an ; that I would be 
American, and as , compelled to go 
the President of the , . there if I wished 
Sanitary Commit- . : = to see her. I at 
tee in Paris, anda_ § tes ' once returned to 
member of the In- — the railway station 
ternational Red NAPOLEON Ill, EMPEROR OF FRANCE and took the ex- 
Cross Society, not press leaving for 
only had the rights of a neutral, but was _ that well-known watering-place. When 
protected also by special privileges, I I arrived there and announced my 
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name at the Castle, I was immediately 
admitted to the Queen’s presence. That 
august lady received me with the words: 


EMPRESS EUGENIE 


From her favorite portrait 


“T know all that has happened, and 
what you have done, and I thank you 
sincerely for it.” 

I was astonished to find that Her Maj- 
esty already knew so much of what I 
had intended to communicate to her. 
And, when I gave expression to my sur- 
prise, she told me that she had heard of 
our flight, and the circumstances con- 
nected with it, directly from the Queen 
of England. She also said that as soon 
as she had received news of the arrival of 
the Empress at Ryde, and of the manner 
in which her escape had been accom- 
plished, she had felt sure I would go to 
see the Emperor Napoleon the moment 
I was at liberty todo so. She congratu- 
lated me on having been chosen by Prov- 
idence to do what had so happily been 
accomplished, and on my being able 
now to carry welcome news and mes- 
sages from the Empress to the prisoner 


of Wilhelmshédhe; and told me that she 
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would do all in her power to enable me 
to communicate with him without loss 
of time. After I had taken dinner at the 
Castle, I entered one of the court car- 
riages and, on arriving at the railway 
station, found that a seat had already 
been taken for me on the train. At the 
same time, a telegram had been sent 
by Her Majesty’s secretary to Wilhelms- 
héhe announcing the hour I should ar- 
rive, and asking, in case there should be 
no room in the palace itself, that apart- 
ments might be prepared for me in a 
neighboring hotel. 

I left Homburg greatly moved at the 
thought that I was about to see the Em- 
peror Napoleon III a prisoner in the 
land of the enemy of the French. 


On September 5th, at 9.50 p.M., the 
Emperor had arrived at Cassel in a 
special train, consisting of only two car- 
riages. An eye-witness, who was present 


DR. THOMAS W. EVANS 


The author of the Memoirs 


at the railway station at the time men- 
tioned, says: “‘It was nearly ten o’clock 
when the passengers alighted. After a 
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few servants and subaltern attendants 
had left the carriages, a short, stout gen- 
tleman descended. He wore a dark 
overcoat, and the uniform of a French 
general. Slowly walking to an equipage 
that stood in waiting for him, he took 
a seat in it with another person, and 
drove off. This gentleman was Louis 
Napoleon, two days before Emperor of 
the French and so recently commander 
of a great army, who, having been re- 
duced by the catastrophe of Sedan and 
its consequences to the position of a 
prisoner of war, had arrived at his place 
of seclusion.” 

In order not to expose the dethroned 
sovereign, who was suffering severely 
from bodily infirmities, to too long a 
journey, the generous conqueror had 
chosen for his captive as a residence one 
of the most splendid palaces in Ger- 
many. . 

Only a few miles from Cassel, built 
by the electors of Westphalia, Wilhelms- 
hohe is remarkable on account of the 
extent and beauty of its gardens, which 
are so embellished (not always in good 
taste, but at enormous expense) with 
cascades and fountains, colossal statues 
and flights of steps, that the place has 
been called the Versailles of Germany. 
The palace itself covers a large area, is 
richly decorated, and is filled with val- 
uable works of art, paintings, ancient 
tapestries, and statues in bronze and 
marble. In 1870 it was completely fur- 
nished, just as it had been left by the 
Elector of Hanover, when, in 1866, he 
became the prisoner of the King of Prus- 
sia. And here one of the uncles of Na- 
poleon III, King JérOme of Westphalia, 
had resigned. But, in the overbear- 
ing mood of a conqueror, Jéréme had 
shocked the good people of Cassel and 
its neighborhood by changing the name 
of the place and calling it Napoleons- 
hohe; and, as it were by a bitter irony 
of fate, it came to pass that in the pal- 
ace thus named a Napoleon did live, not 
as a reigning sovereign, but as a prisoner 
of war. 
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The imperial prisoner was treated by 
the Prussian King with the greatest con- 
sideration, and in a manner that was 
intended not to remind him of his un- 
fortunate position. When he arrived at 
Wilhelmshéhe, he found everything in 
readiness to make his sojourn at the 
palace most comfortable. There was a 
warm glow inside the splendid halls; 
generals and gentlemen of the royal 
household were standing at the entrance 
to do the honors of the occasion; attend- 
ants were bustling about the palace and 
in the corridors, and everything was in 
gala to receive the distinguished guest. 

“Times have changed since Mary was 
locked up by Elizabeth, or, to quote a 
more analogous case—since the youth- 
ful King of France was captured by 
the German Emperor, Charles V, on 
the battle-field of Pavia,” says the cor- 
respondent of a well-known English 
paper, when describing the treatment 
which Napoleon III received in Prussia; 
and he adds: “ Such is the aspect royal 
imprisonment assumes in the courtesy 
of the present age.” 

It is strange, however, that before the 
mind of this writer, who seems to have 
been so familiar with analogous cases, 
the picture did not arise of the prison, on 
a rocky island in the Atlantic, where the 
greatest military genius of our time per- 
ished in consequence of the brutal treat- 
ment of his jailers. When Napoleon 
III arrived in Wilhelmshéohe, only forty- 
three years had elapsed since his famous 
uncle had been the victim of the cruelty 
of Sir Hudson Lowe; and if the late 
Emperor of the French received a kinder 
treatment, it was on account of the fact 
that he had fallen into the hands of a 
monarch who had sympathy with the 
misfortune of his enemy, and not because 
a new age of courtesy had arisen. Times 
change, but human character remains 
the same; and just as it would be ridic- 
ulous to maintain that in former times 
the kind treatment of an enemy was un- 
known, just so unreasonable is it to pre- 
tend that, in our so-called age of enlight- 
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enment and refinement, brutality and 
arrogance toward the vanquished have 
become impossible. 

The treatment which was benevolent- 
ly intended to make the fallen sovereign 
forget his hard fate could, however, only 
alleviate but not remove the pain that 
pierced his heart. The blow had been 
too terrible; and its immediate effect up- 
on the health of the monarch, who had 
been suffering so much for some months 
previous from a painful malady, was now 
apparent even to the casual observer. 

Herr Paul Lindau, one of the best- 
known writers of modern Germany, has 
described graphically the impression 
made upon him, when he saw the Em- 
peror on the day of his arrival at Wil- 
helmshohe: 

“T have seen the Emperor,” he writes, 
“hundreds of times in Paris. Every 
line of his features is just as familiar to 
me as are those of my nearest friend; 
yet I declare with the greatest sincerity 
that, when he arrived here, I did not rec- 
ognize him. I am not sentimental, and 
my nerves are of normal strength, but 
the shock that the contrast presented 
sent a shiver to my heart. Everybody 
is familiar with the way in which Na- 
poleon’s hair used to be arranged—the 
crisp curl so carefully trained, and the 
historical mustache with its waxed ends 
that gave to-his countenance its distin- 
guished expression. All that trim, sol- 
dierly air was gone. A few straggling 
locks of hair were scattered in confu- 
sion over his forehead, and his untended 
mustache drooped heavily over his closed 
lips—betokening the despair that must 
have reigned in his soul. Napoleon 
moved no muscle, not a line in his face 
was stirred, when he responded to the 
military salute. As he turned from right 
to left no gleam of expression passed 
across his features. His eyes had lost 
every vestige of meaning, and he gazed 
on all about him, yet evidently saw 
nothing. 

“Such a full personification of total 
apathy I have never seen. It was not a 
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living, human face I beheld, it was a life- 
less, vacant mask. I could not with- 
draw my gaze from him, I could not 
admit the possibility of the fact, I could 
not realize that the wreck before me was 
the man whose voice was but a few weeks 
since so potent throughout the world— 
that this was the wise and mighty Em- 
peror.” 

The foregoing description of the ap- 
pearance of the French sovereign on the 
evening of his arrival at Cassel, written 
by a keen observer, gives an idea not 
only of the physical condition of the Em- 
peror, but of his state of mind during 
those first days after the catastrophe of 
Sedan. 


The sun was shining brightly when, 
on the following morning, I came to the 
gate at the Park of Wilhelmshohe, and, 
following the route that was marked by 
inscriptions pointing the way to the Cha- 
teau, passed by clumps of shrubbery and 
patches of flowers blighted by the frost, 
and across broad lawns strewn with 
leaves that were now falling fast, until I 
came in sight of the famous palace that 
stood out suddenly before me—a daz- 
zling, white mass under the hill which 
was crowned by the statue of the Far- 
nese Hercules. f 

I stopped for a few moments to ad- 
‘mire the building, the statues, and the 
fountains, and the picturesque grouping 
of landscape effects; and then, ascend- 
ing a flight of steps and crossing the 
broad terrace in front of the palace, I 
went to the entrance on the right, where 
I was received by an attendant who ac- 
companied me to the room that had been 
prepared for me. 

The Emperor occupied an apartment 
in the left wing of the palace, on the sec- 
ond floor. It was reached by a monu- 
mental staircase and contained several 
rooms. The bedroom was at the ex- 
treme end of the suite, and was very 
large, the bed itself standing in a sort of 
alcove. It was in this room that, soon 
after my arrival at Wilhelmshohe, I was 
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received by the Emperor. A table stood 
in the middle of the room. His Majesty 
sat in a chair between the bed and the 
table; he was smoking a cigarette, the 
remains of several lying upon a dish on 
the table. He looked pale and care- 
worn. Never, while I live, shall I for- 
get this meeting. Scarcely two months 
had elapsed since I had seen him going 
to place himself at the head of his troops, 
surrounded by a brilliant staff who 
dreamed of victory and glory. For some 
moments we remained silent; the situ- 
ation was painful to me, nor could His 
Majesty conceal his emotion. He then 
thanked me warmly for having come 
to him, and asked me what news I 
had brought from the Empress and the 
Prince Imperial. As I was almost the 
first person he had seen coming directly 
from the Empress since her arrival in 
England, he had a great many questions 
to ask; and, in particular, h@Wished me 
to narrate to him the details of the de- 
parture of the Empress from Paris, as 
they had never been reported to him. I 
described what had happened to the Em- 
press from the time when she left the 
Tuileries until her arrival in England, 
and what I myself had done for her up 
to the moment of her settling down in 
Chislehurst. The Emperor was so af- 
fected that frequently, during my re- 
hearsal of the story, he was moved to 
tears. On my mentioning to him that 
Her Majesty spent her last night in 
Paris beneath my roof, he interrupted 
me by inquiring what motive she had for 
deciding not to leave Paris on the night 
of the fourth. And when I told him my 
reasons for persuading her to remain 
overnight in my house, and which I 
have given in a previous chapter, he 
thanked me with much feeling, saying: 
“You have not only protected the Em- 
press from harm, you also have pre- 
vented her enemies from saying that 
the Regent rashly deserted her Capi- 
tal.” 

When I had concluded my narration 
concerning the flight of the Empress, I 
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spoke of the kind reception given to me 
by Queen Augusta, and the sentiments 
which she had expressed when speaking 
of the assistance I had been able to ren- 
der to the Empress. To this the Em- 
peror replied: “I am persuaded that this 
noble woman really meant what she 
said, for she has done everything to 
make me comfortable here, and I am 
treated with the most thoughtful and del- 
icate kindness. I have been placed un- 
der no personal restraint whatsoever, but 
have been given the most complete lib- 
erty to go wherever I like, on foot or 
in a carriage, not only in the park, but 
beyond its limits—a privilege of which I 
frequently avail myself. Thinking that 
it would be agreeable to me to have one 
of my countrymen as the head of my 
household, she has sent me her own 
steward, who is a Frenchman, and who, 
during the many years that he has been 
in her service, has gained her highest es- 
teem. Besides, she has placed carriages 
and horses from her own stables at my 
disposal; and, in fact, I am treated by 
Her Majesty rather like a guest than like 
a prisoner.” 

After we had conversed for more than 
an hour the Emperor invited me to take 
a walk with him in the beautiful grounds 
surrounding the palace of Wilhelms- 
héhe. For some time we continued our 
walk in the garden, while the Emperor 
related to me many reminiscences of his 
past life. He avoided any reference to 
the political situation, which at the time 
was most critical in its import to the 
Imperial dynasty; nor did he allude to 
the events that had led up to it. The 
conversation was confined almost entire- 
ly to personal incidents and subjects. 
He spoke of the difference between the 
treatment he was now receiving and that 
which he was subjected to when at Ham, 
“where I learned,” he said, “to be a 
prisoner, and a good many things be- 
sides. You know I have always called 
Ham my university. And, by the way, 
how are you getting on with your inter- 
oceanic canal? It was while I was a 
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prisoner in 1844 that I first became in- 
terested in the project of uniting the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans by means of 
a canal. You will remember, perhaps, 
that I came to the conclusion that the 
Nicaragua route was the best.” A few 
words will explain how it happened that 
the Emperor spoke to me on this sub- 
ject. 

I was one of the members of a Society 
formed in Paris, in the spring of 1870, 
the object of which was to seriously ex- 
amine the feasibility of constructing a 
ship-canal across the Isthmus of Darien 
or Panama. I had informed His Maj- 
esty of our project and had told him, 
only two or three weeks before the dec- 
laration of war, that we had sent out an 
engineer to survey the routes proposed, 
and report to us on their respective mer- 
its. [he Emperor had remembered our 
conversation on this subject. But, al- 
though the problem of constructing a 
ship-canal across the American isthmus 
had once attracted his attention, and he 


had found its study singularly fascina- 
ting, I cannot believe that when he asked 
me what we had accomplished he was 
prompted to do so by any feeling of 
either personal interest in the project or 
curiosity to know what had really been 


done. I am sure it was rather an im- 
pulse of sympathy for a friend whose ef- 
forts he would have been pleased to hear 
had been successful. 

But while engaged in this discursive 
talk, unwittingly we had come out upon 
the open country road, and saw our- 
selves suddenly surrounded by a group 
of children, who, at first, stared at us 
curiously, and then approached to so- 
licit money. The Emperor, kind and 
generous as ever—he who had spent so 
freely the income granted to him by his 
people in works of charity and in lar- 
gesses of every sort—could not resist the 


appealing looks of the blue eyes of the 
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little boys and girls who stood around us, 
and drawing from his pocket some rather 
large pieces of silver, he handed these 
to them with a pleased expression on 
his face; then, turning toward me and 
slightly blushing he said, as if to excuse 
himself: “You will think me, perhaps, 
a spendthrift; it is true I should not 
forget that I am no longer an Em- 
peror.” 

Soon after we returned from this walk 
breakfast was served in the great dining- 
room of the palace. And here I met 
some of the most distinguished of those 
officers who had followed the Emperor 
into captivity—the Princes de la Mos- 
kowa and Murat, and Generals Castel- 
neau, Reille, and Pajol, Captain Lau- 
riston and others, among whom were 
Franceschini Pietri and the Emperor’s 
lifelong, inseparable friend, Dr. Con- 
neau. ‘These gentlemen I had the pleas- 
ure of ing again at dinner; after 
which the hours were spent in pleasant 
conversation, every one speaking of that 
which he had most at heart. Of course 
the then existing condition of France 
was the chief topic, and the hope which 
was expressed by most of the military 
men was that of soon seeing again their 
own country. The Emperor tried to 
hide his emotion when reference was 
made to going home, but looking into 
his face I could see plainly what sorrow 
possessed his soul. Others might hope, 
but he did not dare to indulge the hope 
of seeing France again. All he could 
expect was that the Prussian Govern- 
ment would soon grant him the favor 
of rejoining his wife and son in England. 
During the evening he spoke much, and 
in the kindest manner, of the country 
which had given its hospitality to the 
Empress in her distress, and he remem- 
bered gratefully the days he himself had 
spent as an exiled prince under the pro- 
tecting flag of Great Britain. 





AN UNSOLICITED CONTRIBUTION 
By OWEN OLIVER 


A man may be famous without know- 
ingit. I have recently learned that public 
interest has been aroused by my labors 
on behalf of the Curate’s Augmentation 
Fund at St. Mark’s, Suburbton, where I 
am the curate. The incident through 
which I became aware of this fact pre- 
sents many gratifying features. 

The fund, which is designed to supple- 
ment the curate’s inadequate stipend, 
had not attained its customary propor- 
tions during the present year, and the 
bazaar held to make good thggleficiency 
had failed to achieve financial success, 
owing to the contributions in kind too 
frequently taking the form of em- 
broidery work and children’s apparel. 

In previous years any shortcomings in 
the fund had been made good by the 
generosity of Mr. Josiah Bailey, a 
wealthy and public-spirited member of 
our church. Upon this occasion, how- 
ever, he was taking the bracing air of 
Sheerness, owing to indisposition, and 
his return was not expected until a fort- 
night after the quarterly instalment was 
due. 

Under these circumstances the vicar 
suggested that I might, without im- 
propriety, make personal inquiries into 
the state of Mr. Bailey’s health, which 
naturally caused us great anxiety. I 
readily assented. 

I had taken my seat in a second-class 
carriage at Victoria, when I became 
aware that I was attracting a large 
amount of attention from the persons 
who had assembled upon the platform. 
One rough man whispered audibly, 
“That’s him!” Another remarked, 
“That’s Smith. Bill Smith to a cer- 


tainty.” Now, my name is Smith—the 


Rev. William Smith, B.A., Oxon.—but 
I am not ordinarily addressed by the 
abbreviated appellation of “ Bill.” 

In a short time there was a crowd 
round my compartment, though no one 
entered it, and when the train started, 
several people wished me good luck in 
my undertaking. One young woman 


with frizzy hair over her forehead waved 
a discolored handkerchief, and shouted a 
hope that I’d come back a richer man. 
As the faces of my well-wishers were © 
unknown to me I conjectured that they 
were either new parishioners, or those of 
the casual order, who attend only upon 


those occasions when soup tickets are 
distributed. As my projected journey 
was known to the vicar’s wife, it would, 
I realized, naturally be disseminated 
through the parish. 

At Herne Hill a freckled-faced news- 
boy looked into my compartment and 
seeing me in the corner shouted, “ That’s 
him. I know him. Look at his nose! 
Hullo, Mr. Smith!” ‘ 

Of course this impudent and very 
offensive salutation I put down to the 
effect of bad home training, but I was 
irritated. My nasal organ bears the 
marks of an accident at school; but I 
could discover no justification for such a 
public recognition of the fact that the 
results of the injury are obvious. I con- 
cluded, therefore, that the youth had 
heard my name from some fellow-pas- 
senger and did not mean to insult my 
cloth—so far as that goes there was ex- 
cuse for him, as my costume was not 
markedly clerical. 

The journey passed slowly and un- 
eventfully till we reached Chatham. 
Then two stout men, obviously of Judaic 
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origin, after peering in several times at 
the window, entered the compartment. 
They addressed one another as “Ikey” 
and “‘Abram.” When the train had 
started they addressed me. 

“Fine day,” the gentleman named 
Isaac observed. 

“Very fine day,” I agreed. 

‘Better than last time we met,” the 
one named Abraham stated. 

“Er—yes,” I assented—I did not re- 
member meeting him, but I am always 
careful to avoid hurting the feelings of 
the lower orders. ‘“‘I don’t know how 
it’s going to turn out,” I added. The 
clouds were somewhat threatening. 

“T only hope it won’t turn out worse 
than last time,” Isaac said. ‘‘ You took 
a pony off me, if you remember.” 

“Ah!” Isaid. “Yes, yes! I dare say 
*__that is, if | remember. I never ride; 
but I am fond of driving.” 

They looked at one another and 
laughed, as if I had said something 
funny. 

“Driving’s all right!” Isaac said. 
“You took me in fair the night before. 
When I saw your pals wheeling you 
home in the barrow, I never dreamed 
it was all a fake, and you was as sober 
as I was! And Abram here was positive 
you wouldn’t be able to stand on your 
legs the next day.” 

“There must be some mistake,” I 
said in astonishment. “I remember no 
such incident!” 

“Come, come!” Abraham protested. 
“We know you! Though I will say 
as you're got up a wonderful swell, and 
might be a parson almost.” 

“Your conjecture is partly correct,” 
I informed them, “but I think you are 
under some misapprehension as to my 
identity.” 

“We'd make a pretty good guess, any- 
how,” Isaac declared. 

“Come now,” I said playfully. “T’ll 
lay you can’t guess my name, or where I 
am going, or what I am going for.” 

“*What will you lay?” He took out a 
grimy little black book and a pencil. 
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“T did not intend to propose a wager,” 
I explained. “It would be inconsistent 
with my avocation.” 

They laughed louder than ever. 

“Especially if you were to lay against 
yourself,” Abraham remarked. ‘Not 
meaning as you would, of course.” 

“And I wish J hadn’t laid against you, 
either,” Isaac stated. “You've got a 
soft thing on; and if I’d known what I 
know now—well, I’d be glad to get 
out of it for another pony, and that’s 
a fact!” 

“Same here,” said Abraham. ‘‘ Will 
you help us?” 

They both looked at me in a curious 
manner. 

“T don’t quite understand,” I owned; 
“but if I can assist you in any—any 
reasonable way, that is—I shall be glad 
to do so.” 

They 
whistled. 

“Now you're talking!” Abraham pro- 
nounced emphatically. “I told Ikey I 
knew you.” 

“T don’t think you do,” I said with a 
genial smile. ‘‘Suppose you guess?” 

“What’s the good of beating about the 
bush?” Abraham asked impatiently. 
“We'll be at the junction in half a 
minute.” 

“Let us have our little joke, Abram,” 
Isaac said, winking slyly. ‘“‘Well, now, 
I’d guess as your name was something 
very like Bill Smith.” 

“My name is William Smith,” I 
owned. “I am gratified to find that I 
am so well known—but # 

“Well known!” interrupted Abraham. 
“Why, that beak of yours ’ud give you 
away anywhere!” He alluded, I im- 
agine, to my nasal organ. 

“I'd make another guess,” said Isaac, 
“as you were changing at Sittingbourne 
Junction for Sheerness.” 

I confessed that Sheerness was my 
destination. 

** Just a short visit?” he suggested. 

I admitted that I merely contemplated 
a temporary sojourn. 


ked at one another and 
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“Expecting to meet a chap by the 
name of—let’s say Bill Bailey?” 

“The accuracy of your information 
astonishes me,” I said. “I may, how- 
ever, mention that Mr. Bailey’s Chris- 
tian name is Josiah.” 

“Always understood his proper name 
was Alfred,” Abraham objected. 

“Oh, no!” I told him. “ Josiah, I as- 
sure you.” 

“T expect he isn’t looking forward to 
meeting you?” 

“No,” I agreed. “I imagine not.” 
So far as I was aware, Mr. Bailey had 
received no intimation of my visit. 

“You're hoping to be a little richer 
for meeting him?” Isaac inquired. 

“T confess,” I said, “that my journey 
is influenced to some extent by pecuniary 
considerations. Possibly you are aware 
that the Curate’s Augmentation Fund 
—the fund for paying the cygate’s-sal- 
ary, 1 mean—is somewhat low, and— 
er——”’ 

“And you’re the curate?” Abraham 
suggested. “Eh?” 

“Tam,” I agreed. 

They looked at one another and 
laughed in an uproarious and uncalled- 
for manner. 

“Eggs-ackly,” Isaac said. He leaned 
forward and wagged his forefinger at me. 
There were three large rings on it. 
**Now, look here, Bill. You’re a sensible 
chap. You know as well as me that 
jobs like you’re going on are uncertain— 
blooming uncertain.” 

‘There is,” I admitted, “‘an element 
of uncertainty in my errand; but I have 
no serious doubt as to the result.” 

“Still,” he persisted, “you can never 
tell, now can you?” 

I agreed that in this, as in other 
terrestrial affairs, certainty was unat- 
tainable. 

““Now, suppose,” he went on, “for 
the sake of argument, that you do pull it 
off. What do you get? It wouldn’t be 
a pony now, would it?” 

“Certainly not,” I said. I could 
not refrain from smiling at the idea 
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of Mr. Bailey’s donation taking such a 
form. . 

““And there’s the risk. Whereas 
Abram and me would give you fifty 
pounds—good hard yellow sovereigns” 
—he jingled a bag in his pocket—‘ just 
to forget to change at Sittingbourne and 
go on to Dover.” 

I stared at him in amazement. 

“T promised my friends,” I began, but 
he held up his hand. 

“You would come back by the next 
train,” he said, “and explain it was an 
oversight—what might happen to any- 
body. And you could meet Bill Bailey 
another time, the meeting this afternoon 
being off in his favor. We'd like to do 
him a good turn, you see, that’s where 
it is.’ He winked at Abraham, and 
“What do 


Abraham winked at him. 
ou say?” 
“Do I rightly understand,” I inquired, 
“that, on consideration of my acting in 
the—er—very curious manner which you 


suggest, you are prepared to subscribe 
fifty pounds to—er——” 

“To the Curate’s Fund!” Abraham 
said. He gave a regular squeal of 
laughter, and Isaac joined in with a gruff 
roar. They evidently possessed the 
cheerfulness of disposition which is the 
reward of benevolence. 

“Understanding, of course, that you'll 
keep it dark,” Isaac added. 

“Trust him for that,” said Abraham. 

“Indeed, gentlemen,” I assured them, 
“‘you may trust me to respect your con- 
fidence. I think I can guess the 
motives which impel you to this gener- 
ous action, but ve 

“T’ve no doubt you can,” 
agreed. 

“T feel sure I can,” I said warmly. It 
was evident to me that, while they ap- 
preciated my charitable labors in the 
parish, they wished to avoid offense to 
the prejudices of their coreligionists, 
some of whom would probably meet 
them at Sheerness. “‘ They are, I am cer- 
tain, worthy of you. I have much pleas- 
ure in accepting your handsome offer.” 


Isaac 
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“Done!” said Isaac. 

He pulled out a lingn bag, untied it, 
poured out a heap of sovereigns on the 
seat, and counted out fifty so cheerfully 
that I was reminded of the merits of the 
* cheerful giver”! 

I had barely secured the money when 
the train ran into the junction. At the 
request of my benefactors I kept at the 
far end of the compartment. They 
skipped out with surprising agility be- 
fore the train was at a standstill, evi- 
dently wishing to secure corner seats in 
the Sheerness train before they were all 
appropriated by some very rough in- 
dividuals who were apparently proceed- 
ing to Sheerness. 

I arrived at Dover in due course, and 
after waiting for some hours obtained a 

slow train, retracing my journey. When 
2 alighted at the station I found that a 
huge crowd had assembled to witness 
the departure of a certain “‘Conkey Bill” 
who had wona brutal prize-fight. Among 
the crowd I saw my Judaic friends, 


looking very disheveled and unhappy. 
I regret to state also that they appeared 
to be under the influence of liquor. 
When they saw me they caught hold of 


one another’s arms and gesticulated 


most violently. Then they pushed 
through the crowd in my direction. 
Their utterances were somewhat in- 
coherent; but I gathered that they re- 
pented of their sober benevolence, and 
desired the return of the donation which 
they had made through me. I explained 
that I had no authority to make any dis- 
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bursements from the fund, and that their 
application should be addressed to the 
vicar, as chairman of the committee. 
This did not satisfy them, and they 
abused me with opprobrious epithets. 
A number of roughs gathered round, and 
as some of them began to jostle me most 
rudely, I offered to state the whole cir- 
cumstances of the transaction. There- 
upon the consciences of the Judaic men 
seemed to trouble them, and after whis- 
pering to one another, they said they 
had made a mistake, and I need not 
say anything. So I disengaged myself 
from the crowd and departed. 

The man named Isaac wished to fol- 
low me, but his companion pulled him 
back. 

“He’s too fly for you, Ikey,” he said. 
“Best keep away from him, or he'll 
have your watch and chain!” 

I was returning with the view of re- 
monstrating with him upon his entire 
misconception of my character, but a 
porter dissuaded me. 

“They’re as drunk as lords, sir,” he 
said,“ and don’t know what they’re say- 
ing. Why, they’ve been trying to make 
out that ‘ Conkey Bill’ wasn’t hisself at 
all but somebody else in disguise, an’ 
they’d seen him go off to Dover in a 
train!” 

It was somewhat annoying that they 
should, even in their intoxicated con- 
dition, have regretted the contribution, 
which the vicar was most delighted to 
receive. I have been ever grateful for 
their unsolicited contribution to the fund. 




















Drawn by Henry Hutt 


“A gilt-edged tricorn on her head, and in her hands riding-whip and gloves.’ 
—Page 176. 








